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In the decdoB to the German Reichstag which took place eaily last 
year, nearly eight hundred thousand votes were cast for Socialist 
candidates, and the Social-Democratic party ckumed, not without 
reason, that altogether nearly a million Socialists took part in the 
election. That b a stupendous fact What bits significance? At 
the time of the election the number of men qualified, by the comple- 
tion of the twenty-fifth year, to vote was estimated at nine and three 
quarter millions. Thus one in ten could be regarded as a Socialist. 
It b, however, a well-known fact that a large proportion of the 
Socialist army is made up of young artisans, operatives, and labourers 
from the age of eighteen upward, so that the figures given by n^ 
means represent the fiill strength of the party in Germany. These 
are facts which will bear a good deal of careful pondering. Let us 
think of SodaUsm as we will, it b not to be pooh-poohed out of eidst- 
ence. Here it is, a great power in our civilisation, a momentous 
factor in national life. 

It can hardly be called an idle task to trace the growth of thb vast 
social force in Germany, for not only may Germany be regarded as 
the classic land of modem Socialism, but other countries, both Con- 
tinental and Transatlantic, are fed with Sodalbtic doctrines firom 
this copious fountain. . Further, England bears a certain amount of 
responsibility for the German Socialist movement Apart altogether 
from the influence exerted by Englbh political econombts and 

I Socialists upon the representatives of scientific Sodalbm in Ger- 
many, it must not be foigotten that many of the active leaders of 
militant Q)mmumsm, SoQalism, and Social-Democracy^-for example 
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Haxi^ Ei)gel% and Uebknecht— spent years opon Engfish soQi and 
made £i^;Iand a base of operations^ much to the disgust of tbe 
Gennan authorities. The works and agitation of these men prove 
that their experience of England's free institutions only served to 
increase their dissatisfaction with the state of things prevailing at 
home, so that it is not too much to say that England has, innocently 
and indirectly, contributed very largely to the success of Socialistic 
piopagandism in Germany. Now, however, the influence is reacting, 
as the study of the nomenclature of Socialists in England will plainly 
show. 

Nowadays few subjects excite more controversy than does this of 
Socialism, and yet it seems still impossible to treat it in an impartial 
and strictly scientific spirit Too many writers on Socialism show a 
dispoation to use their pens as though they were broadswords rather 
than lancets. A great deal has been said and written in defence of 
SodaEsm and quite as much against it, but while the extremes have 
been followed times without number, the golden mean has far too 
seldom been found. It seems so natural to the average mind to 
r^;ard a thing as either good or wholly bad, as either true or quite 
fsdse, as either meriting full acceptance or complete rejection. This 
dogmatic spirit inevitably does great harm, and not the least serious 
result is that public judgment is warped and weighty questions do not 
recdve the attention which they deserve. Yet another reason, how- 
ever, why Socialism has not had justice done to it is the confusion of 
ideas that prevails on the subject Nor is this confusion confined to 
the least informed part of the community. The fact that a leading 
London journal could a short time ago insist that *' Socialism under , 
whatever guise it presents itself must be crushed with a heavy hand," 
proves that very curious notions exist even in educated circles. It 
may, indeed, be allowed that it is not altogether possible to draw a 
dear dividing-line between conventional and Socialistic economic 
prindples. Social systems may be said to grow into one another as 
do barbarism and dvilisation, and, moreover, it is nearly jdwaya 
easier to say what a thing is not than what it is ; Dr. Johnson recog* 
fused this when ask^ to define poetry. 
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StO^ it should not be difficult to determine the main character* ^ 
istics of Socialism, those characteristics which cause it to differ 
from orthodox economy. TjaifLJtocialismy-as--the wo rd im pKes> — 
is_ the antitheris of econo mic Individii2dism.__ The -true - SociaHst^ 
seeks to realise the prinaple of co-operation in labour and com- 
munity in the instruments and produce of labour. Association 
is to take the place of competition. Labour is to be the prin- 
dple of society^ and to labour both capital and property are to be 
made subordinate. Every member of this new society will be 
expected to work, and his share in the produce of labour will be 
proportionate to his deserts. Socialism — ^however paradoxical it may. 
seem — may thus be said to involve as a corollary the highest form of 
Individualism, the highest form because it is founded on the principle 
of equality. The present individualistic rigime is based on the prin« - 
dples of complete personal freedom, private property in land and 
capital, and free contract in the adjustment of economic relationships. 
Socialism, on the other hand, while maintaining the principle of 
personal liberty, makes land and capital collective«>whether in the 
hands of the State or of communities is a subordinate question — it 
rejects the system of private undertakership, abolishes rent-income in 
all forms, supplants the wages-contract, and regulates both production 
and distribution according to plan and method. j 

While, however, this is Socialism carried to its full logical limits, a 
great number of more or less modified forms of Socialism exist, or 
the English statesman who recently declared that '*We are all 
Socialists now,'' would have been guilty of a misapplication of terms. 
It is undoubtedly true that everybody is, if he only knew it, more or 
less of a Socialistic turn of mind.* Jourdain did not know until someone . 
told him that he had been speaking prose all his life ; and a parallel 
might well be drawn between the bourgeois gentilhomme and the un- 
conscious Sodalbt of modem times. Indeed, no more singular 
inconsistency exists than that of subjects of a civilised State declaring 
against the Communistic and Socialistic principle. For this principle 
has been extensively adopted in all the most progressive countries, and 
some of our most highly esteemed institutions are based upon it The 
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State pos^ td^rapht nilwayt and bank^ the fiee scbool, the poor law 
system, the frctory laws, sanitary l^islation— these are all institutions 
which must be nnconditionany condemned if C6mmnnism and 
Socialism are evil in theory. Thefact is, that it is all a question of 
degree ; it is not a matter of rejecting a principle but of determining 
how bi it should be carried. 

It can hardly be necessary, however, to say that the Socialism con* 
adered in the following pages is not a modirod form. In Germany 
to-day, the schools of Socialists are more numerous than Liberal 
Actions here. In addition to the Social-Democrats there are Inter- 
national, State, Academiq Christian, Catholiq and Conservative 
Socialists. Of the chrysalides it is, however, impossible to take 

^account here. Attention must rather be directed to the development 
of the Socialism which has latterly taken the character and name of 
Social-Democracy — ^its why and wherefore, its whence and whither. 
This Socialism we shall find to be something more than a 
scientific system. In Social-Democracy not alone the economic, 
but the political element comes into play, though the political 
demands are only means to the attainment of economic ends. The 
political character of the German Socialistic movement will be recog- 
nised at every step in the course of our review. Indeed, with one 
conspicuous exception all the modem leaders of German Socialism 

^have recognised the insufficiency of a purely scientific programme. 
In undertaking this task I went upon the well-grounded supposition 
that Socialism was no exploded theory, no page of ancient and 
forgotten history. I held rather that it was a power to be reckoned 
with, a power which if of error must be grappled and fought with out- 
right, if of truth must be allowed ungrudgingly the success which has 
attended it in the past, and may attend it in the future. Men never 
commit a greater mistake than when they refuse to acknowledge facts. 
Let us treat theories as we wHl, facts must be recognised, and it is in 
the highest degree unwise to dose our eyes to them. Militanf 
Socialism is to-day a great £sict Even the most zealous of anti< 
Sodalists should and must grant this. For the sake of his conviction! 
•he ought to admit the folly of trying to persuade himself that thftx^ v 
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no antagonist to meet, for while he is doing this the foe is strengthen- 
ing his position. Only two attitudes can be takoi np on this question. 

(a.) It is possible to refuse to enter into argument, on the principle 
that there is no disputing with fools. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this is ^vst petitio principU. When such a standpoint is adopted 
it b probably because of unfamiliarity with the facts. Those who 
hold that Socialism is mere folly and nothing else must remember in 
what a sweeping assertion the contention involves them. 

*'If Social-Democracy/' says one of the most thoughtful critics 
of the Sodalbt movement in Germany — ** If Social-Democracy were 
really 'absurdity itself/ and * evident nonsensey' the fact that perhaps 
a million of our citizens [these words were written ten years ago] 
adhere to it would be a reproach to our civilisation, our natioui and 
our age, a reproach so severe and oppressive that it could not be borne 
any longer." What holds good of Germany is equally applicable to 
other countries. By ridicule and denunciation no valuable purpose 
can be served. They are weapons which never scar an antagonist, 
but always injure those who bear them. 

(^.) The other attitude is that of toleration combined with scrutiny. 
This is a reasonable attitude^ and is, moreover, the only one which can 
to-day be of any avail Let Socialistic doctrines be fairly met, let 
them be faced in the impartial arena of scientific combat — let them 
be vanquished if we will, but in any case let them be faced. « It is idle 
to rest content with the assumption that Socialism is identical with 
error, and, as a consequence, does not deserve serious notice. Battles 
are never won by the mere consciousness of superior strength, 
Achilles overpowered Hector, but he had first to don his armour, and 
quit the tent Until he awoke from lethargy, the Trojan chief was in- 
vincible. 

What has just been said, refers to the critics of Socialism. On the 
other hand, it is not too much to ask that our advanced Socialist 
writers should exercise moderation in the treatment of those who, 
though unable to see with them eye to eye, are not less desirous than 
themselves of improving the condition of the poorer classes. They 
niay be certain that alone they cannot expect to fight the battle of 
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sodal xefonn and mu Let it be granted that the weD-abnsed 
bnnrgmsu^ of whidi so much is said, has not done its duty in the past 
Can there, however, be no indemnit/i no amnesty, even for that part of 
the class which recognises the responsibilities of the present, the 
claims of the future ? Is it for ever to be ^ war and implacable 
hatred?" If so, the hope of a beneficent social revolution is a vain 
delusion, and all that b certain in the future is the development of in- 
equality into class feuds similar to those which often showed themselves 
during the long struggle of the Roman patricians and plebeians. It is 
not necessary or desirable to minimise the criminal iniquities of our 
social s^-stem, but it is a duty imposed alike by patriotism and regard 
for morality and progress to work out the reformation of society by 

m 

means which will not more than is absolutely unavoidable conduce to 
fiiction and heartburning. Conciliation is called for on both sidis — 

■ moderation on the one hand, and willing sacrifice on the other — ^but 
this shown, it were a reproach upon our generation, nay, upon man- 
kind, i^ after so many centuries of civilisation and progress, after so 
long cultivation of arts and institutions which, rightly employed, should 
make for social peace and happiness, we should have to acknowledge 
the impossibility of readjusting society by methods that humanise and 
elevate rather than degrade. 

Here I must take care to say that as these pages have been written 
for English readers, innumerable matters of detail, both in history and 
biography, as well as unnecessary local colour, have been omitted. 
The peculiar character of the task added certainly to its difficulty, but 
it is hoped that there will be little cause for complaint on the score 
of too great succinctness. The twofold danger of over-conciseness on 
the one hand, and prolinty on the other, was always present If 
fiulure should have attended the author^s efibrts in this respect, it is 
not because his leading purpose has ever been forgotten, that of re- 
dudng an almost infinite amount of literary material to such compass 
tfiat the padence of an English reader of average forbearance might 
not be unreasonably tried. It seemed often, indeed, an ill-paid task, 

* diat of wading through the flood of German literature which has been 
called forth by the Socialist movement K 0«Rnask'«^\»\A&^«^ 
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nid that ''The traces of German Sodal-Democraqr are buried be- 
neath a deluge of wastepaper,'' No one who has not devoted attention 
to tins sabject on the spot, can conceive of the magnitude of the bibllo* 
graphy of German Socialism. Even now books and pamphlets con- 
tinue to pour from the press, and there is no sign of exhaustion in the 
supply. What made the task of research less agreeable than it would 
have beto was the character of the literature that had to be consulted. 
Unfortunately, the Socialist movement has not yet reached, even in 
Germany, the stage at which impartiality and fairness or even decent 
toleration can be looked for, and, judging from present appearance, it 
will be long be/ore the subject is treated in a truly scientific and his* 
torical spirit Of course, the earlier works err more than the later, 
but even these often leave much to be desired. Invective, abuse, and 
misrepresentation are frequently found to be the stock arguments of 
both friend and foe of the Socialist movement, and the reader be- 
comes at last wearied and aggravated. Strange to say, writers who 
begin by urging the importance of calm inquiry, often end by being 
as hot-tempered as the rest. At the same time, it must not be for- 
gotten that there are . very distingubhed exceptions, and it is only 
necessary to mention the names of Wagner and Schaffle, of Von 
Scheel and Held, of Lange, JSger, Meyer, and let me add Prince 
Bismarck, as those of men who have brought broad and unbiassed 
minds to the consideration of Socialistic theories. On the whole, 
however, agreeable exceptions like these are tike rare oases in the 
midst of interminable desert I have not thought it advisable under 
the drctmistances to publish a list of the works used, for even if there 
were no objection on the ground of unequal importance, the extent of 
such a list— which would comprise some three hundred works, not to 
speak of Parliamentary, pamphlet, and periodical literature — would 
rule it out of court. As a substitute, I have here and there mentioned 
the leading works on special branches of the subject, and the writings 
of all the important Socialistic and Communistic authors referred to 
are invariably named. 

Special prominence has been given, and I ventme to think with full 
light, to the personality and work of Ferdinand Lassalle. Lassalle 
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deserves the distinction accorded to him both by reason of his serrice 
to the Sodalist cause in Germany and of his most remarkable char* 
acter. I have elsewhere spoken of Lassalle as having been a product 
of his age, bat this does not exdude the likelihood that without him 
German Socialism, as we now know it, would have been kept back a 
generation. Franz Mehring contends that Social-Democracy was 
not a result of the spirit of the time, but was called forth by the ''ener« 
getic vriU of one autocratic man.* Such a view I believe to be wrong, 
and based upon a misinterpretation of history, yet all the same must 
we allow that Lassalle gave to the Socialistic tendencies of his day an 
nnpetus which none but he could have given. This is not the place 
to speak of the character of one whom Alexander von Humboldt 
called in his youth a prodigy and regarded in his manhood as a friend ; 
one of whom Heine spoke as the Messiah of the nineteenth century ; 
whmn Prince Bismarck was glad to meet on terms of familiarity and 
intdlectnal equality, and to listen to with something like Boswellian 
zeal ; and whom hundreds of thousands of German working-men have 
r^arded or still r^ard as a heaven-sent champion of their cause. 
This much may, however, be said here, that a man of this sort was no 
ordinary man, and that no one who takes the trouble to obtain his 
evidence at first hand, and to form an original opinion deliberately 
and impartially— regardless of the hatred of enemies and the adula- 
tion of fiiends — will be able to resist the conclusion that he stands in 
the towering presence of an intellectual giant If I may be thought to 
betray admiration for some sides of Lassalle's character, it is because 
search reveals much grain amongst the husks, much gold beneath the 
dross. At present justice is seldom done to Lassalle by his country- 
men, for public judgment still sways firom extreme to extreme. It Is, 
however, refreshing to come across such an unbiassed verdict as that 
of Professor Adolph Wagner, who has never ceased to preach the duty 
of judging Socialism upon its merits, and has recorded the following 
estimate of Lassalle : ** There can no longer be any difference of 
Ofunion," he says, ^inxh either firiend or enemy of the great Socialist 
agitator as to the fact that, by reason of his activity, he has become 
a great historical personage." Hitherto comparatively little has been 
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known of Lutfalle and his woric in England. Indeed, the entire ten- 
onr of his social aims has at times been completely misonderstood, or 
the late Mr. Fawcett could never have spoken of this p assionate^ 
Nationalist as the founder of the International Association. In view, 
therefor^ of the inadequacy of encyclopedic biographies, and of the 
fact that Lassalle's historical position is higher now than ever it was, 
the biographical cliapters devoted to this part of my subject will not, 
perhaps^ be thought superfluous. In order to understand the German 
Socialist movement aright it is absolutely necessary to know the part 
played in it by Ferdinand Lassalle, and this part cannot be properly 
understood unless we also inquire what manner of man Lassalle 
was. 

It win soon be seen that thb work in no way pretends to be criticaL 
Criticism lay beyond the province of my task, which was purely his- 
toricaL To have interpolated opinions would liave been taking sides, 
and thus the standpoint of disinterestedness from which it is desirable 
to approach a work of this Idnd would have been departed from, and 
that without benefit to the thinking reader. I liad only to chronicle 
tne views and acts of others ; it was not my business to pass judg- 
ment, but merely to assemble evidencOi so as to enable the reader to 
pronounce his own verdict. It may be said that a somewhat colour- 
less narrative is the result. Whether that be the case or not, I am 
persuaded that any other course than the one pursued would have 
been wrong. As to terminology little need be said. In explaining 
the doctrines of men like Rodbeitus and Marx^ a number of more or 
less unfamiliar expressions have necessarily had to be used, but few, 
if any, will be objected to on the ground of obscurity. Expressions 
like land-rent and capital-rent, capital-property and income-property, 
bourgeois society and bourgeois economy, labour-power and labour- 
faculty, surplus-value, capitalistic production, and the lik^ may at 
first appear odd to some, but the oddness will soon wear o£ The 
German Untemehmer has been rendered undertaker, a word whose 
value Mill recognised, and Arbeiter^ when us^d in a general sens^ 
appears under the variable forms of workman, working-man, and 
labourer. The term Social-Democracy is of comparatively recent 
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on^iiiy and in the later dusters the tenn Socialism is frequently used 
for the sake of variety; 

One of the most interesting questions to which the study of Gennan 
Socialism gives rise is — whither is it leading ? That question no one 
can confidently presume to answer, for speculation must necessarily 
be based upon supposition. The replies which are, however, hazarded 
may be grouped into two classes. 

(a)The prophets of the one school hold that Social-Democracy is head- 
ing for Anarchisnyand they point to the declaration of the party 
leaders for proo£ jSut it should not be forgotten that there is such 
a thing as appeal to fear even when no intention to use violence exists. 
Probably no great body of men made more noise, and did less damage 
in proportion to the magnitude of their professions, than the Char- 
tists. I am not prepared to say that German Social-Democracy will 
ultimately go the way of English Chartism, but we have here at any 
rate a strUdng historical parallel, where two great movements have 
arisen from causes very similar and have developed by very similar 
means* Whether the parallel will hold good throughout, the future | 
can alone show. Those who look upon the German Social-Democrats 
as exclusively or largely friends of violence do so from unacquaint* 
ance with the (acts. This is what a Conservative writer, who is one ; 
of the chief authorities on this question^ says : 

** I recommend influential men to attend Socialist meetings, so that 
theymayget ridof the preconceived opinion that the Socialists are 
as a rule sluggards, rowdies, and coarse fellows. Nothing of the sort 
The majority of them are honest working-men, to whom the warlike : 
attitude in which they stand towards society is painful toough.** ^ 

'* Oh," it is objected, ^ the Socialists are propagating their doctrines 
in the army: what does that mean?** Of course, with universal; 
military service, there must be a large nuraber of Socialists in the! 
army, but it does not follow that a man is unpatriotic because he is aj 
Socialist. It is possible that the Socialists r^ard themselves as thej 
true patriots, and all other men as enemies of their country, for here 
the judgment is apt to be wholly subjective; The subject of Socialism j 
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ia die armij was dbcntsed tereral yean ago hj a Gennaa Socialist 
who wrote in La KouvilU Rivue^ and in tbe coarse of a remarkable 

article it was hinted that the presence of political malcontents in the army 
might one day prove disastrous for Germany. After contending that 
the control of the rank and file on the field of battle tends in modem 
warfare to become increasingly lax and imperfect, and that the soldier, 
provided with as many cartridges as he can carry, is now his own 
officer and acts according to inspiration, this writer continued : 

'' Prince Bismarck, after having gagged the working-men, believes 
he has obtained their votes ; but the working-men have not given 
them to hinL If he entrusts them with arms for the fighting of his 
enemies or the realisation of his projects, what use will the working- 
men make of those arms ? Will they abide by the logic of their votes ? 
Upon the answer which the future will give to this question depends 
the existence of the German Empire." 

Against the views here indicated rather than expressed we have to 
place the in general pacific character of the cool-blooded German ; 
the hitherto quiet development of Sodal-Democracy; the fiict that on 
several occasions the doctrine of violence has been repudiated, even 
to the extent of expelling its advocates, as Most and Hasselmann, from 
the ranks of the party ; and the reiteration only last year by the St 
Gallen congress of firm adherence to legitimate and peaceful means of 
agitation. During the French campaign not a few prominent Social- 
ists did yeoman's service under Prussian colours, and both during and 
after the war the Socialist movement suffered seriously, a proof clearly 
that if Socialists have taken up arms against the Government it is 
not because they love their country the less. It is, moreover, signifi-^ 
cant that when during a debate on the Army Bill in Januaryj^ 1887, 
Prince Bismarck remarked that the French Socialists would stand by 
their country in case of war, a voice cried from the Social-Democratic 
benches, ^* And so will we I " To the incendiary speeches which arej 
occasionally made, too much importance should not be attached. At 
any rate we English people ought not to act as censors in sudi a 

lJUiV>Mvi&i?A«r,lfafdi,iS8s;trticl«oo**U gocUHinM ta iH«iwnBt,''bf ^Ua 
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mattrr. It cannot be fcnigotten that most of the important p(^ 
and social reforms won in this country during the past century— >to go 
no farther back*— have been accelerated by popular irritation and 



(3.) The other school of prophets trusts that the soda! legislation of 
Prince Bismarck will iiltimately succeed in removing the roots of 
Socialism, and that the movement will thus in process of time die out 
Car want of aliment. (Tt must be admitted that this prediction is the 
more likely of the two. It is too soon to pass any but a theoretical \^ 
judgment upon the German Chancellor's social reforms, which are still 
bx fipom complete. Only after a number of years will it be possible to 
arrive at a verdict based upon adequate evidence. The departure is 
an altogether new one, and thus Prince Bismarck may be compared to 
a mariner sailing in unknown seas. While, however, we must defer 

^ocr judgment upon his policy, we may at once admit that he is the 
first German statesman who has really tried during the last sixty or 
seventy years to do anything to improve the lot of the labouring popu« 
lation. More than that, he is the first European statesman who has 
dared to take the social problem in hand with the determination, not 
indeed to solve it — for that is a task which be himself has admitted 
win reqxuie generations, but to pave the way for solution. It is im* i 

Tpos^le to say whether the Accident and Sickness Insurance Laws al* 
ready passed, and the Old Age and Indigence Insurance Law which is 
now under consideration, will accomplish all that is desired, but there 
can be lAttle _dQubt that Prince Bismarck has discovered where the 
roots of the social evil lie. He has declared, in words that bum, that , 
it b the duty of the State to give heed, above all, to the welfare of its 
weaker members ; he has vowed that no opposition and no obloquy 
shall ever deter him bom giving practical proof of that conviction ; 
and he has already advanced a good step on the way of State 

4JSocialism, in which he and thousands of thinking men with him alone 
see hope for the future of society and civilisation, whether in Germany 
or elsewhere. The task of pacifying the working classes will not be 
accompli A ed in a sh ort time. The roots of the evils existing go too 
deep for that Even if success ult\mal«^Vf aXXtxA ^^ Oiasw^^Sssse^ 
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effort^ it can only be expected after maiij yean, 

after the policy of coerdon has been abandoned. For the Socialist 

' Law most be pronounced an absolnte £ulure if the vast growth of the 
Social-Democratic party since 1878 can be rq;arded as a proof of 

failure. But the worst of coercion is that when it is once begun, it is 
difficult to stop, nnce stopping would be to admit defeat, and to give 
to those from whom the pressure is relaxed, direct eocouragement to 
persist in their aims. And yet it is questionable whether Prince Bis- 
marck could make a wiser move than to gradually relinquish excep- 
tional legislation and to tiy to meet the Socialists with the telling 
argument of social reform. The Begrundung to the Socialist Law 
said, ^ Thought cannot be repressed by external compulsion,' and the 
history of nearly ten years of coerdon has proved the truth of this. 

Whatever opinion we may after full consideration form of the 
Chancellor's internal policy, we must allow to the man himself the 
virtue of sincerity, a virtue not always characteristic in these days of 
the public acts of statesmen. Further, philanthropy and charity de- 
mand that we shall wish him success in the great undertaking upon 
which he has embarked, an undertaking whose objects are none less 
than the removal of the wrongs of a vast and ever-increasing class, 
and the restoration of social peace to a great country* 

•* Holder Fri«U^ 
Sflsse Sflotrach^ 
WcilcC, weilct 

fWcmidlicli Abcf <t«^«^«i* f^aiL* 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL BASIS OF THE GERMAN 
SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 

Great national movements never attain maturity in a day or a year. 
Their progress is avalanche-likeigradoal, steady, and often impercept- 
iblOi ** without haste yet without rest/ like the march of the stars. 
Now and then, indeed, strong currents of national feeling carry vast 
bodies of men and women along with irresistible force, but movements 
of this Idnd generally succumb to their own vehemence and passion, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they are short-lived, and 
Call wholly or in part to fulfil their purposes. Movements which ap- 
pear and disappear in this abrupt fashion cannot be said to be national 
in the fullest sense of the word* They indicate a nation's moods 
rather than its real character ; they may even belie its real character, 
as the foam the colour of the stream. On the other hand, movements 
which go right to the heart of a people, which remould its mind, and 
become part of its very life and being, are slow of growth, yet the 
slowness of maturity b itself a sign of vigour and an earnest of long 
life. Such movements alone deserve to be reg^arded as really national, 
and in this category falls the Socialist movement in Germany, as well 
as the Democratic movement in England. Movements of this land 
create new eras. But before a new era can dawn countless events 
must have led up to it ; various forces must have been at play, whose 
work, often done unseen and in quiet, could have had no other result 
than the inauguration of a fresh ordor of things. One social system 
has its day and is followed by another — ^which, however, is not neces- 
sarily an improvement upon the past— but the new system b bom of 
Hhe old and is not an independent| unconnected ^wth. In social 
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eralxitioa as m nature, nothing is dont fier saUuwi. These considenu 
tions should be cazefuUy borne in mind in investigating a subject like 
that of Sodalisnu 

How, then, did Socialism originate in Gennany ? The causes may 
be grouped into three classes according as they are philosophical, 
V political, and economicaL Though, however, the influence of men 
• like Fichte and H^el was of great importance during the first half of 
/the century in determining the views of many leading German Socia^ 
lists now dead — and notably those of Karl Marx and Ferdinand Las* 
saQe — the principal impetus came bora political and economic factors, 
whose operation may be said to have begun with this century. Yet, 
again^ purely economical movements played a part quite secondary to 
that played by politicaL Indeed, it will be safe to say that German 
Sodali CTi^owes its exist ence above all to th e political movements 
rdl to the period between the Napoleonic c onques t and th e 
itional sm^gles of 1848 to iSjo,^ . From first to l ast the econo * 
mic phase of the questibn has b een secondary to the political, for 
Lcal dema« ^^ ^vrt been constan tly kept mthe foregroun d^ That 
this is the case will be clearly seen as we trace the progress oC the 
Socialistic idea. It is customary to look upon the French Revolution 
of last century as the starting point of modem developments in politi* 
cal and dvil liberty. How &r this is just to the influence wrought 
upon the European mind by the English Revolution of the seventeenth 
century and the American Revolution of 1775 is a question foreign to 
our purpose. But at the time a new gospel was beiug preached in 
France amid thunder, lightning, and tempest, Germany was not 
ready for the reception of doctrines intended to revolutionise society. 
Generations of absolute rule, strife within and without, absolute chaos 
in territorial arrangements, had taken much of the spirit out of her 
peoples. The States were like the disjointed links of a shattered 
chain. Even Prussia, if strong as a military power, was weak in so 
far as her population lacked the qualifications essential to a robust 
and intelligent national life. Thus political principles which in* | 
spired the ardent French mind with passion did not arouse in the 
German nund the barest enthusiasm. Allowance must, of course, be 
made for national characteristics. With all his love for the mystical 
and the theoretical, the Teuton is no wild visionary, and much less is 
be by nature revolutionary. This fact goes far to account for the 
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meagre success which incendiary doctrines and violent movements 
have always enjoyed in Germany, and for the shortness of their 
ascendency even when they may have gained the upper hand. To 
the thoughtful student of German social questions, perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the present Socialist movement is the fact that 
an earnest agitation in which a million men are concerned is carried 
on in absolute peace and almost without a hint at violence — ^making 
exception for casual rhetorical vapourings, which mean nothing — 
and that in spite of circumstances which would not fail to incite 
less phlegmatic natures to acts of fierce retaliation. The pacific 
progress of Socialism in Germany is not only a fact of importance 
historically, but it is one encouraging to all who hope for a satis- 
Victory settlement of difficulties which may now appear to defy 
solution. 

Yet another factor must be considered in explaining the slight direct 
efiect produced in Germany by the French convulsions of last century, 
and that is the social condition of the people. The extremes of wealdi 
and poverty were not then what the development of industry has since 
made them. Germany_was behindhand. as- an industrial-country.-— 
While England had been revolutionising industry^jGennany-bftd-iieen^ 
v^eyoludonising philosophy, ^e ca pitalistic system, to use a favourite 
expression of the Socialists, did not properly exist Paternal govern- 
ment, with its guilds and legal institutions ibr restricting individual 
action, and for adjusting the relationships of man with man, had done 
a great deal to delay the era of the ^' great industry ^ in Germany, 
and the class of small independent handicraftsmen continued numer- 
ous there, after it had dwindled into insignificant proportions in 
England. The standard of life was altogether lower than now, and 
the labouring classes were on the whole worse off, but on the other 
hand the distance between the social status of the employer and 
that of the dependent workman was far less than to-day. The 
industrial workman was miserably situated, but he was fairly satis- 
fied with his condition, which he had learned to regard as suited - 
to his class. All the aspiration he cared to indulge was centred in 
the hope that he might end his days as he had begun them, and that 
his children might not fare worse than himself. Similarly, the rural 
labourers, living in serfdom, were in an unhappy state, but here agaitf 
there was no memory of happier days to |^ them and to put salt 
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into Aarwoands, and fhdr social condition was at least not worse 
than their poIiticaL^ 

Even if Gennany had ofiisred a fertile soil for the doctrines which 
were proclaimed in 1789, events soon followed which were for a time 
discouraging to the growth of a free spirit The new century brought 
to Germany misfortune after misfortune, until at last she lay at the 
tcet of a relentless conqueror, exhausted and bleeding at every pore. 
But the darkest hour is that which precedes the dawn. The year 
after Prussia was vanquished and trodden to the dust at Jena, there 
iras inaugurated in that country a series of legislative reforms which 
did more than all succeeding military successes to regenerate the 
nation and create a new and higher spirit of patriotism and independ- 
ence. Tbt S tein* and Hardenberg* laws— ema ncipating th e rural 
popnhition, granting moomed freed om m tne < ^liQige ol 
mtroducing peasant proprietorsmp ank a form 

Ltion, and in short sweepin g 
'Id all their autbors expected 
ot tnem, tor tney put Prussia upon a new footing and gave her 
a new lease of life.^ In a peaceftd way these radical reforms did 




i Bsrao wem Stda votes ia a kttcr to Fn» voo Berg. AprQ tsadt 180a : "I baTtt traTelled 
tibraa^ Heckkabors. Tlie appeanace of the ooontrj displeased ma as saach as the doady 
aortbcni cHmitfr; {reat fidds, of whidk a ooasidcrable part lies in pastnre and (allow, cs* 
tremeJy lev people, iJU «4«£r labcurimg^ class tauUr tJks fnssurs pf snfdom^ the fields 
attached to angle fimas teldom wcD-boilt ; in ooe word a nniformity, a deadly stillpess, a 
vast of Cfe and actirity dlfTnsed orer the whole, which oppressed aod soured me much. Tha 
abode of the Meddeoborg nobleman, whs kte^ dmxm kU ^asantsinsUad ^ im^amni ihHr 
€tmd\fim^ scrilccs ate as the lair of a wild beast, who desolates everything aroond him aod 
aautma ds himself with tfaa silence of tha grave.* Seeley's ** life and Times of Stein,* toL 
i, p^ sja (Caaibridge, Z878JL 

S BsroB Heinridb Fricdxi^ Karl vom Stein,- ooe of Germany^s greatest srstrsmtn and 
patTJnts bom October a6th, 1757, at Nassaa. He entered tha serrioe of tha Russian State 
ia S7S0 and helped mere than anyone else to rekindle the narional spirit daring tha time 
lay at the licet of KapoleoQ L On tha signing of the Peace of Psris he withdrew to 
and died Jaly a9th, iBsr, at hb castle of Kappenberg, in Westphalia. A statue 
cf Stciow erected by a ''grateful fatherland," stands in ooe of Berlin's sijaarcs. 

S Karl Angast Prince von Hardenberg, a worthy ooDeagna of Stein in tha regenerstioQ of 
bom at E&senrode, May 31st, 1750^ As a diplomat and srstetmsn he plajrcd a 
part in the history of Germany daring the years 1791 to 1825. Ha died 00 tha 
to Genoa, riovember a6ch, iSaa 

4 Theodor von Sdlkfio, who travdled ia England in 1798, foond oar agricnltoral popttladoa 
idnitely sapcrior to tha Pnisaan Iand-ser£b He writes : ** It was throogh England that I 
p, ttimmsn Where tha laboarcrg bosy amoof; thi cihba^«K ^aS&sA. ^iqQL>3^iaR^8k 
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fo Prafsia what the RerolistioD of 1789 did fixr FnBoe ; Aej toimded 
fhe knell of a feadalism which had for centuries kept a lai^ge part of 
the population in servitude.^ At hist the Liberation Wars ended 
triumphantly, and the French yoke was thrown oC During these ex* 
hausting wars the German princes had repeatedly promised to their 
subjects a wide extension of civil liberty, but few of them redeemed 
the promise. Some of the South German States, like Bavaria and 
Baden, received all they had bargained for, but the rest — ^including 
Prussia, whose King, Frederick William III., had solemnly undertaken 
to give his people a constitution^ — ^were more or less bitterly deceived. 
The old police r/gime was continued, the printing press was subjected 
to stringent control, and popular liberty was gradually hemmed into 
the old limits ; the disturbed absolute State was, in fact, revived. In 
some places the press censorship was so severe that even visiting 
cards could not be printed until the signature of the censor had been 
obtained. The citizens of Berlin were not allowed to smoke in the 
streets, and when one of the newspapers ventured to suggest that 
the prohibition might be removed from the adjoining Thiergarten, it 

tniltatioa that b« bad read that my King (Frederick WiUiam III.) was aboot to join tha 
Cbalition acaiosl Fimooe aloog with Eogland— there yoa have, in tha Croeat sense of tha 
word, public life.* Scelef's " Life and Times of Stein/' voL i., p. 376. 

& "^ It tt impossible not to sea that the Icgialation began by Stein and afterwards eootinoed 
by Hardenberg was similar in its durable resolu to the work of the French Revolntion. It 
accomplished changes of the same kind and comparable in extent, thoogh by a periectly 
legolar process.* Jbid,^ voL \L p. 173. 

The eveats of this period did not (ail to prodoca ptipnlar literatora applauding the emanci* 
pating measures. ▲ curious little work was published eariy in s8oS— of course anonymously 
—with tha su6kiently explanatory title, " Dtx Add, was er ursprttoglich war, was er jetst ist, 
and was er kttnftig seyn soU ; £in Angebinde sum Geburtotage aller dckUuUicJUn Uenea 
nod Damen, insbesondera audi fttr die Herrcn voo Jena und ▲uerstMdt.'' (" The nobility, 
what it was originally, what it is now, and what it should be in lutura. ▲ birthday present 
lor all really noble gentlemen and ladies^ and particularly lor tha gentlemen of Jena and 
inerstidt.*^ Tha motto is: 

** When Adam ddved and Eve spaa 
Where was then the nobleman t** 

S Ob ICay aand, 1815, King Frederick William published as cfdinanca decneiag that % 
Vational Assembly should be formed out of thePkovindal Estatesi to which end a oommissio« 
^ composed of utelligent public officials and residcnu of the Provinces * should ** without 'lose 
of time "be appointed to undertake "the organisation of the F^orindal Estates, the organise 
tloa of the Representatives of the Country, the elaboration of a written Constitution according 
to the principles laid down.* Seeley doubts the wisdom of Kaidenbctg In pledging the long 
to so much at a time inauspicious to constitutional reform. At any rate the schona fell to tha 
^roundL Saa Seelay^a" Lift and Tiaft of StfiBf^foLlii., part is., chapter i. 
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l ece t fed orders to preserve silence opon the robject for the fattne. In* 
dependence had been won for the nation, but the individual was still 
mifree. Bat worse days than ever came for the democratic cause after 
the political murder of Kotzebue^ by Karl Sand* in 1819. The 
Prosaan Minister-President is said to have exclaimed, when he heard 
of the Mannheim assassination, ''Now a constitution is impossible/' 
The Governments hardened their hearts, and a perfect crusade against 
democratic movements took place, the starting-point being the 
Karlsbad resolutions of August and September, which marked the 
high-water level of the reaction. And yet, in spite of coercion and 
repression, the aspiration for deliverance grew. One of the ^ sweet 
uses ** of adversity was to give the oppressed a higher estimate of free 
citizenship. But there was no organisation, no concerted action— 
this was out of the question — ^and for want of union the growing 
democratic tendencies required long years to their fructification. 

Thus it was that the Paris revolution of July, 1830^ found the German 
democracy with lamps out and with cruses dry. The suddenness and 
violence of the storm, however, did not fail to produce a considerable 
impression. Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Hanover, Brunswick-* 
where the reigning duke was deposed — Saxony, and Hesse showed 
sgns of uneasiness. Prussia, however, remained quiet Here a 
succession of peaceful years, good if illiberal government, moderate 
taxation, and a popular king had brought the people into such a frame 
of xxiind that hazardous experiments were thought unwise, and the 
general feeling was one of tolerant satisfaction with the existing state 
of a£Eurs. At one time it appeared as though Germany would escape 
serious convulsion. The demands advanced in the States affected by 
the revolutionary spirit were as a rule very moderate* extending merely 
to the requirement that constitutions should be granted where they 
did not exist and be observed where they did. The Federal Diet^ 
however, fsLnned what had only been smouldering embers into alarm* 

1 AscBst F. F. voo KocxeVoe, a fertiW writer of comediesa bom May 3nl, 1761, mt 
WomsHE. He vas for yean in the Riissian lerricc^ fint as administrator and theo at political 
ipf. ta vliidi latter capacity be fivcd at Wdmar and Mannheim 1817 to 18x9. He was 
tf^***** at V«»*t^>%»;wi Vy Sand 00 March t3rd« 1819, as an enemy of Germany. 

S Kasl Lndini: Sand, bora October 5tb, 1795, at Wonsiedel, a tbeological stodent and a 
fc***t;<-^l pstxMC After assassnatin; Kolzeboe be tried to take bis own life, bot did not 
He was earcut e d at Mannbrim, May sotb, i8aow That Sand was prompted to his 
deedby re£g^o«s and petriock atal c«mot bedottbted^ bat maacdMt ^a^MaaAaatx^ai^ 
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isg flames. Meeting at Frankfort-on-Main <m November 35U1, 1830^ 
it adopted lesolttdons dedaring it to be the duty of ererjr Government 
to give military help to its neighbours when called upon, restricting the • 
freedom of the Press further than before^ and urging the various 
executives to be chary of surrendering to the revolutionary elements 
in the population. The measures taken on the strength of these 
resolutions worked well for a time, and the hour of danger seemed to 
have passed away, when the Polish revolution broke out, and it was 
found necessary to adopt a still sharper coercive policy. On October 
27th, 183I1 the Diet by resolution refused to receive petitions in the 
future, and prohibited the collection of signatures for the same. Hav- 
ing thus guarded itself against the possibility of popular appeal, it 
followed a fortnight later with a series of stringent measures, including 
the complete crippling of the Press. These measures aroused 
earnest opposition in some of the Diets of South Germany— those 
of Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg in particular— but the Bundestag 
looked on with perfect indifference. Finally the dissatisfaction of the 
disaffected Houses expressed itself in a threat to refuse taxes, and 
then a course still more extreme was taken. The Federal Diet issued < 
on June 28th, 1832, six ordinances declaring the inability of the 
estates to withhold the granting of taxes, and upholding the integrity of 
the Federation, the Bundestag, and the federal sovereigns. The 
effectoftheordinanceswas to restrict the authority of the Diets very con- 
siderably and to proportionately increase the power of the Bundestag. 
Popular liberties were entirely destroyed. Protests rose in all parts of 
the country, but they were without result, for the Governments at once 
proceeded to give effect to the federal decisions. It was a conspiracy ^ 
between the Bundestag and the Governments to manacle the elected 
Chambers and to prevent agitation and the fiee expression of objec* 
tionable views. In some parts of Germany harsh measures were 
adopted against not alone revolutionary, but advanced Liberal leaders, 
and the Press was treated with scant courtesy, suppression, confisca- ' 
tion and menace becoming the order of the day. 

There is no doubt that the Bundestag and the Federal Governments 
were themselves responsible for the revolutionary flame which now 
blazed in various parts of the country. Had a policy of moderation 
and concession been adopted at the first, it is probable that all difficult 
lies would have been tided over, bat temperate counsels were nnforto* 
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nately unheeded^ and when once the hand had been placed to the 
plough there was no looking back.' At last the more fierjr members 
of the rerolutionary party determined to make a final effort to kindle 
insurrection. Confiding in the readiness of the nation to turn upon^ 
its unconstitutional rulersi they founded the Vaterlandsverein^'^ 
Frankfort as a centre of agitation and secret conspiracy. The associa- 
tion was joined by South German Radicals, North German students, 
German refugees living in France, and Polish emigrants, and the end 
in Tiew was a general revolution in which the Bundestag should be 
overturned and a German Republic should be proclaimed. The great 
scheme miscarried ; all that came of it was an outbreak of insignifi- 
cant proportions at Frankfort on April 3rd, 1833, followed by the 
wholesale punishment of participants and suspected conspirators, 
msmy of whom, however, fled the country. It was evident that past 
measures had been insufficient to grapple with the revolutionary spirit 
that was rife, and now, at the convocation of Prince Mettemich, a I 
congress of Ministers was held at Vienna during the winter of 1833- 
1834, and a series of still harsher measures was resolved upon. The 
Press was placed nnder stricter censorship, the universities were 
subjected to control, fiieedom of speech and publicity of debates were 
restricted in the Chambers, and the ordinances of the Governments 
were given the force of law. Repression of this kind may curb men 
in their acts and the outward expression of the convictions which are 
in them, but it b seldom successful in curbing the spirit that prompts 
to action. It was so in this case. The coercive policy was diligently 
pursued and quieter times followed, but the democratic movement 
wan a moral victory, even though its practical ends were apparently 



'What is known as the German Socialist movement dates, however, 
«-if a date must be fixed— from the year 1848. All that preceded was i« 
preparatory, but in 1848 Germany may be said to have formally 
opened her doors to Socialism. It was then that the working classes, 
—the great proktariai which was henceforth to play such an inport- 
ant part in the country's political and social history— first learned their 
power. Until then they had been like an untried Samson, having 
giant strength, but strength potential and not yet displayed. They 
were at last to discover what conld be done by union. The results 
achieved by the popular party during the stn^t:^ ^l \^^ ^^ ^V^ 
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fen, it is triM^ fiuf slmt of expectations, Imt the significance of what \ 
occorred in these years connsted less in the porittve successes won 
by the democracy than in the important lesson learned by the 
rulers, that the democracy was a power which could no longer be un- 
derratedy and much less be overlooked. The effects of this lesson 
can be traced in all the subsequent political history of Germanyv^ 
1 and above, all of Prussia. It w ould o bviously be out of place to 
follow all the events which filled the momentous period in German/s 
history which extended from 1848 to 1850, and yet the chronicles of 
the time cannot be altogether passed over. Prussia took the lead in 
the popular movements which now excited the nation. King Frederick 
William III. died in June, 1840, and when his son Frederick William 
IV. came to the throne universal hopes of better days for liberty were 
entertained. These hopes were strengthened when the Icing declared 
that, having as Crown Prince been the first nobleman in the land, he 
intended as king to be the first citizen ; and moreover gave a definite 
promise of various reforms. But it was not long before these pleasant 
expectations were dispelled. As a man, Frederick William IV. had 
many very good points ; as a king, he had many bad ones. He early 
displayed a vacillation and a love of mysticism and unpractical theoris- 
ing in the art of government which boded ill for the aspirations of his 
subjects. No one doubts that the king meant well when he sought to 
realise a Christian State, a sort of civitas Dei adapted to modem re- 
quirements, but all the same his experiments were mischievous. 
Seven years after his accession the king, in his own way, redeemed 
the promise of his father to grant a constitution. ^ Am I not bound 
as an honourable man,' he wrote to one of his Ministers in 1845, ''to 
fulfil what my father promised ? ** But the views of the king and of 
the nation on constitutional questions were very different A charter 4 
of February 3rd, 1847, made out of the Provincial Estates a United 
Diet, but its powers were only nominal, and the long let it be known 
that he had no intention of relinquishing his claim to divine right 
^ I feel bound,** he said in a speech of the following April, ^ to make 
the solemn declaration that no power on earth shall move me to con- 
vert the natural relationship between sovereign and people— with ut 
especially so powerful because of its inner truth — into a conventional, 
constitutional relationship, and that I will neither now nor ever allow 
a written paper to interpose like a second providence between our 
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Lord God in heaven and this land, in order by its paragraphs to 
Sorem os and to replace the sacred fidelity of old.** A declaration 
like tins was not likely to give satisfaction to those who had for years 
been striving after constitutional government, and had hitherto re- 
mained quiet in the belief that royal pledges, if long in fulfilment, would 
eventually be redeemed in fiilL Nor was such a declaration of the 
divine authority of absolutism at all calculated to have a pacifying 
efiect if times of ferment came ag^n. 

Ten months later, such times came* In February 1848, the City 
of Insurrection, as Carlyle has called Paris« gave once more to the 
friends of revolution a signal for activity. The barricades were 
thrown up, the Tuileries fell into the hands of the populace, the gaols 
were opened, the dty was given over to anarchy, Louis Philippe, the 
Ctizen King, abdicated, and a Republic was proclaimed. The effect 
of this new outburst of insurrection was felt all over Europe. Thrones 
tottered or tumbled, and longs trembled or fled. In Germany hardly 
•ne person in a hundred had any inclination to take part in re- 
Tolntionary designs, but a powerful influence was produced on all 
political parties, extreme and moderate alike. The first thought^ 
many of the lesser sovereigns was that of escaping with a whole skin] 
and so in some of the minor States terms were speedily condudedA 
with the revolutionary agitators, whose demands, after all, were not 
inordinate. In Prussia, however, blood was shed, and a settlement 
was hr more difficult Here the Government was called on to grant 
a free constitution and liberty of the Press. There was no demand as 
in Paris for a Republic ; all that was required in the German States 
was ilonarchy firmly established upon a constitutional basis. There 
were^ indeed. Republicans, but their number was small, and their 
voice was hardly heard. The Paris Revolution was followed by a 
week of perfect calm in Germany. Had the princes used that precious 
time wisely, very much of the succeeding trouble might have been 
averted, but the opportunity for compromise was firittered away, and 
only when the voice of discontent became angry and menacing, was 
the gravity of the situation recognised. On March ist, the Bundestag 
issued a proclamation to the German people in which it spoke glibly 
of national umty, pretended to sympathise with the aspirations of the 
party of consolidatipn, and promised to promote national interests 
irith greater xeal than in the past. The ^todax£^xi<c^'Di\€^%iax\\^^^ 
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only smQed satirically^ for they had heard the tame thiiq; before. 
Petitions and addresses began to poor down upon sovereigns and 
Governments. The principal demands were constitutional govern-^ 
menty freedom of religion and the Press, public administration of jus- 
tice, right of meeting and of coalition, and universal military service with 
free choice of leaders. Nor were demands wanting on the part of the 
Prussian proletariat. A cry rose for the organisation of labour, for > 
State guarantee of work for the unemployed masses, and for a Labour 
Ministry. All sorts of social reforms were spoken o£ Some people 
wished for co-operative associations ; some desired organisations for 
shortening the hours of labour, for raising wages, and for the emanci- 
pation of women ; and yet others only saw salvation in savings banks 
and loan associations. Demands of this kind, however, were innocent ; 
it was the political movement which caused the Governments most 
alarm. The sovereigns of Bavaria, Baden, Brunswick, Hanover, 
Nassau, Saxony, Wurtemberg, and Prussia all yielded sooner or later 
10 the force of circumstances, and granted or promised reforms, some 
far-going and all conceived in a liberal and democratic spirit In 
Bavaria and the Grand Duchy of Hesse, however, there was a change 
of rulers. The Bavarian king had, indeed, alienated his subjects by 
his mad amours^ and Louis L was glad to give place to his son 
Maximilian IL^ Saxony and Baden w^ ^ also seriously aflfected, 
but the brunt of the revolutionary storm f^ upon Prussia. 

It soon became manifest that King Frederick William IV. was not 
a man capable of dealing with a severe national crisis. When a Ber- 
lin deputation waited upon him, he answered quite frankly, ** When 
sU around everything is boiling, I certainly cannot expect that in 
Prussia alone the popular temper will remain under freezing point'' 
Nor did it, for the Berlin street fights, which have smce borne the 
name of the March Revolution, formed one of the chief events of that 
troublous period. The Rhine Provinces gave the signal for insurrec* 
tion, for there an agitation arose for connection with France in case 
great constitutional reforms were not adopted in Prussia. This move* 

1 Lous (Lodwif) t of Bavaria, born Angiist astb, 1786^ a i cen dad tha tlirooa b. iSas* 
He was a patron of art and science, and was lavonrably known as a poet, bat bb weak* 
minded devotion to the notofioos LoU Montes tnmed the fidelity of bis people into disgnst. 
He died at Nice, Febmary aptb, 1868. Maximilian IL feigned until 1864. He was bom 
November aStb, iSii. His to cca sso r wnt the nnbappy Loois IL, his mo, who mat n fragia 
demibloMS86 
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ment encouraged the party of discontent in Berlin. The Press was 
lood in its demand for constitutional changes and greater civil liberty. 
It was a time of popular meetings, demonstrations, deputations, ad- 
dresses and petitions, but these were shortly to give place to bloody 
conflicts between the mob and the military. The long at last broke 
silence. Pressed on all sides, and heartily desirous to see the peace 
preserved, he issued, on March i4th, a Cabinet Ordinance in which he 
announced his desire to aid in the re-organisation of the confederation 
and to rule in a liberal spirit, and he also convened the United Diet 
for April 27th. Unfortunately for the king's designs, the Austrian 
help upon which he had relied was not to be had, for the day before 
the issue of the ordinance Mettemich had fallen. But apart from this, 
the royal proclamation did not give pleasure to the democratic party. 
It required the nation to wait a while longer in patience, and the 
nation was already tired of waiting. The excitement in Berlin grew 
intenser than before, and the king was compelled to make further con- 
cessions. On March i8th, he published the famous proclamation in 
which he promised a constitution and freedom of the Press, convened 
the Diet for April 2nd, and proposed the re-organisation of Germany 
and the federation of the States on a new and more national basis. 
The populace became enthusiastic, and in the afternoon of this day a 
great assembly gathered before the Royal Castle, for the purpose of 
acknowledging the king's munificence. King Frederick William re- 
peated his assurances, and the people answered with firantic cheering. 
All went well until the presence of a body of military was observed in 
the courtyard. Why was it there ? Soldiers were out of place when 
a king was amongst his people. And so suspicion was excited, and 
while one part of the crowd called for the removal of the soldiers, 
another made them a butt for sarcasm and affront Thb treatment 
enraged the infantry, and, accidentally or purposely, several shots left 
their ranks. No one was injured, but the scene soon became one of 
confusion and uproar. The cavalry stationed in the adjoining Lust- 
garten r^arded the shots as a signal for action, and approached with 
the intention of clearing the streets. The people now believed that 
thc^ were the victims of a pre-arranged plot, and while one set of 
Toices loudly spoke of treacheryi another cried, '* To arms 1 The 
barricades 1 ** 

A time of anarchy and carnage was at hand, and it lasted uatil 
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dawn of ihe following day. The king passed the dreadful night of 
Saturday, March x8th, in dose deliberation with his Ministers, most of 
whom were opposed to a policy of surrender, and strove to nerve the 
irresolute monarch to determined resistance. But the king insisted 
upon taking his own way, and on the morrow he issued a proclama* 
tion ** To my dear Berliners,^ in which he prayed for the cessation 
of hostilities. '* Hear the paternal voice of your king, inhabitants of 
my faithful and beautiful Berlin,** said the desperate monarch, '' for- 
get what has happened, as I will from my heart forget it, for the sake 
of the great future which will, with God's blessing of peace, open up 
for Prussia, and through Prussia, for Germany. Your loving queen 
and truly faithful mother and friend, who lies very ill, unites her sin- 
cere and tearful entreaties with mine.*' A deputation of citizens 
waited on the king in the forenoon, carrying the ultimatum of the popu- 
lace, which was that the barricades would not be removed or arms be 
laid down until the troops had been withdrawn from the city. The 
monarch hesitated, but finally yielded to the popular demand, much to 
the disgust of both his advisers and the military. Three hundred 
persons had fallen to the fire of the troops during the struggles around 
the barricades^ and in order to humiliate the king still more the 
popular leaders resolved to give distinguished burial honours to these 
** heroes of the Revolution." The bodies, garlanded with flowers, but 
with wounds displayed, were conveyed on cars or biers into the court- 
yard of the castle, and there the attendant mourners sang a dirge and 
demanded the appearance of the king. Frederick William came for- 
ward as required, his consort on his arm, and baring his head before 
the ghastly scene repeated all his promises once more, after which 
the corpses were removed. Revolution had conquered in Berlin, and 
both king and military lay prostrate before it The Prince of Prussia^ 
who had been wrongly suspected of having commanded the guards in 
the attacks on the populace, had meanwhile left Berlin on a '' secret 
mission " to London. When this became known the mob formed the 
resolution of burning down his palace, with which the Royal Library 
would have been destroyed This idea was, however, abandoned, 
•and the more harmless one of declaring the building to be national 
property was conceived. Accordingly *' Nationaleigenthum " was 
painted in large letters on the firont of the palace, and everybody was 
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On the 2odi, panic spread over Beriin again. Nothing had been seea 
of the guards^ which had been withdrawn the previous day, and fhdr 
absence gave rise to the fear that the king was meditating another 
surprise. People talked of a plan which had been detected of falling 
on BerUn; and supposition soon passed into conviction. No one 
slept in Berlin that night. The cry *'To arms/* was raised anew, 
the barricades appeared once more, and when the sun rose on the 
morning of the 21st, it looked down upon a city armed and arrayed as 
for conflict. A very small matter would have sufficed to rekindle the 
smouldering embers of anarchy, but no soldiers came upon the scene, 
and the alarm passed gradually away. A strange scene was witnessed 
in Berlin that day, when Prussia declared herself to be the leader in 
the movement for the regeneration of Germany. In the forenoon, 
King Frederick William, accompanied by his Ministers, and a vast 
following of citizens and students, marched from the castle, and carry- 
ing German national colours — ^which adorned the castle, palac^ and 
houses on the route — ^passed along the Linden. Here and there the 
king stopped and addressed the assembled populace on the purpose of 
the singular demonstration. Before the nationalised palace of the 
Crown Prince he said : ^ I bear colours which are not mine, but I 
usurp nothing thereby. I seek no crown, no dominion, and only de* 
dre Germany's unity, Gennan/s freedom, and order — that I swear to 
God. I have only done what has already often happened in German 
history : when order has been trodden under foot, powerful princes 
and dukes have seized the banner, and placed themselves at the head 
of the entire nation ; and I believe that the hearts of the princes will 
beat in unison with mine^ and that the will of the nation will support 
me." There were voices which greeted this declaration with cries of 
^ Long live the German Emperor 1 ** but the king rebuked all such 
ebullition of feeling. On the same day the king issued an *' Appeal 
to my people and to the German nation," wherein he justified the 
step he had taken and laid down principles for a Prussian and a Ger- 
man constitution. '^ I have to-day assumed the old German colours,** 
he said at the close of this interesting composition, ^ and have placed 
myself and my people under the venerable banner of the German 
Empire. Prussia is henceforth absorbed in Germany 1 ** 

Tlie burial of the victims of the street fights took place on March 
aandj and the procession to Friedrichshain was made U5^ ^(xsusosiik^s^ 
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of the govemiiq; authorities, trades unions, guilds, tbe dvic guard, 
imunidpal offidab, students, and citizens, while half Berlin lined tbe 
load to the burial ground. The two hundred coffins had the day 
before been exhibited before the churches on the Gendarmenmarkt, 
and they were now conveyed with solemn pomp, and amid the strains 
of ^eral marches and the flutter of innumerable banners, to the 
woody knoll which had been chosen as the last resting-place of Berlin's 
f revolutionary martyrs. The procession passed the Royal Castle, from 
which, as from private bouses, black banners hung, and the king with 
bared head looked down upon the weird scene from a balcony, giving, 
as it were, to the March Revolution a final mark of royal sanction. 
For several months Berlin continued in a state of extreme excitement 
When the political demands were no longer thought to be in danger, 
the social aspect of the revolution became more conspicuous. The 
condition of the working classes was miserable to begin with, and the 
period of anarchy had made it still worse. In order to provide work ^ 
for the unemployed the municipal authorities began undertakings in- 
Tolving large expenditure, though their value to the city was smaU. 
All sorts of excesses were committed, and for a time the Ministry felt 
powerless to grapple energetically with the forces of disorder. It was 
feared that any attempt to unduly curb the populace would lead to a 
renewal of the Match horrors, and so small evils were tolerated in the 
hope of staving off great ones. At times rank mob-law prevailed. 
One day towards the end of May a crowd of some thousands of 
hbourers flocked to the residence of the Labour Minister and de- 
manded work. The bewildered Minister could not give an answer 
on the spur of the moment, and offered a gift of money, but this acted 
like oil upon flames. '' We are uot beggars,^ cried the excited mob, 
"we are free working-men ; we do not want alms, but work,** and 
they refused to accept the gift. The difficulty was tided over by a 
compromise; work was promised in three days' time, and as the 
unemployed were meanwhile without means they were lent money 
sufficient for the purchase of food. Events like this were of frequent 
Kcurrence. It was emphatically a time of ferment and insecurity, for 
Done knew what the following day might bring forth. And still with 
the exception of a rude civil affray in October, the crisis passed away 
without further appeal to arms* Tbe fire pf insurrection gradually 
^urot jtself out* 
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It is. manifestlf impossible to xefer hem to tbe efforts made at fhls 
time to reorganise Germany— to tbe proceedings of the National 
Assembly at Frankfort, which led to the election of the King of Prussia 
as ** hereditary Emperor of the Germans,^ an honour dedined, or to 
the measures taken by Prussia and Austria, separately and jointly, 
with a view to a new, if not a better federation — ^for these solely 
concern German constitutional history. Notice must, however, be 
taken of tbe several further risings which make up the revolutionary 
record of the time. On April 12th, 1848, Friedrich Hecker,^ the chief 
member of the Opposition in the Baden Second Chamber, and a 
jurist held in high esteem, proclaimed a German Republic at Constance. 
The town was enthusiastic, but only twelve hundred persons were so 
zealousin their Republicanism that they were prepared toappeal to arms. 
Hecker led his followers forth, and on the 20th there was a collision 
with the Government troops at Kandem. The commander of the 
latter. General von Gagem, was shot dead, but the insurgents were 
compelled to take flight. Hecker escaped to Basel, and abandoned 
his ambitious scheme in disgust and despair. The struggle was, 
however, continued by Gustav von Struve,' who, supported by a 
handful of ill-armed men, boldly proclaimed the Republic at Freiburg 
on April 22nd. Two days later General HoflBnann fell on the town 
and drove the insurgents out with great loss. Meantime, Georg 
Herwegh,* a lyrical poet and an ardent Republican, had been en* 
deavooring to raise reinforcements, but when his men had been dis- 
persed at Dossenbach on the 27th by a party oi Wurtemberg soldiers, 
the insurrection collapsed* The same month a Polish rising occurred 

f iFricdxidi Kiri Fnas Hedier. bom at Eichtenheim, in Baden, September tSth^ 1811, 
flBn£ed kw at Heidelberg, and became an eminent jurist. As a member of the Second! 
^%mwm\mm of Baden be aoqoiied tbroogh bis doqaenoe and popular sympatbies a leading 
r?ff*^^*S and 00 die rerohiuon breaking ont in 1848^ be plonged into insonecdonary ffhfmf^ 
He took pMt in tbn Amniran Warof Sccr«ioo. 

% Gntfar ^on Scrsre, bom October iitb, 1805, at ManicK Ha was first tantif% wecmtuf 
at Fkankfixt, and later advocate at Mannhrim. He early gave in adbcrenoe to tba R«> 
|tH**^^ P>tj. Wben bis attempts in Baden laQed, be went to Switseriand and afterwarda 
toAaBcrica. In 1863 be recnmed to Germany, and be died in Vienna, Aogust aist^ 1870^ 

S Gearg F. Hervcgb, lyrical poet, bom at Stuttgart, blay 31st, 1817, and studied at 
TObingen. Ha early joined tbe revolutionary movements in Germany and Switserhnd, and 
iar years fived in tbe latter country and in France as a poUtical refugee. His last years wtra 
spent in Faris^ Soutb France, and Baden-Baden, wbcre be died April 7th, 1873. Ha was n 
%iaid of Heine, Beraager. and George Sand* Herwegb was a German William. I1<qs:oiu 
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in PoseSy but it was suppressed bjr Prussian troops. A second 
attempt to overturn tbe Government was made in Baden bjr Struve— 
Hecker bad in tbe meantime gone to America— in Septembor. During 
the night of the 2oth-2Xst of tliat month Struve with five hundred 
men occupied the village of Ldrrach and issued thence proclamations 
*' in the name of the Provisional Government of Germany,'' one of 
which, beginning ** German Republic I Prosperity, education, liberty 
for all I '' declared the abolition of all military burdens and feudal 
services, personal and monetary ; the forfeiting of all property in the 
hands of the State, the Church, and citizens taking the side of the 
princes, which property was provisionally to pass into the hands of 
the parishes in which it was situated ; and furthermore announced 
that a progressive income-tax would take the place of all existing 
imposts, and that military service would be compulsory between the 
ages of eighteen and forty. At the head of three thousand adherents 
Struve left his village retirement in order to take possession of his new 
dominion, but General Hoffmann, now Minister of War, hurried with 
(roops from Karlsruhe, and the insurgent leader withdrew to Staufen, 
which he prepared to barricade. On the 24th the Government troops 
were before the town, which was in a few hours reduced, and the 
rebels had to escape as best they could. Struve left Staufen when he 
saw that all was lost, and tried to raise a fresh band of followers. 
Arrived at Wehr, where the news of his defeat had preceded him, 
he was betrayed by men tempted by the reward offered by the 
Government, and was handed over to General Hoffmann. 

An unimportant rising also took place at Dresden on May 3rd, 1849, 
the causes being the reaction and the arbitrary dissolution of the 
Chambers. The few troops which formed the garrison were over« 
powered, and King Frederick August was compelled to retire to Konig- 
stein. The revolutionary party formed a Provisional Government, at the 
head of which were Heubner,Todt,and Tschimer, Republican Deputies, 
but their incapacity spoiled any slight chance of success which the move- 
ment might have had. The king despatched troops to Dresden, and 
these being seconded by a small Prussian force, the rising was speedily 
put down. In the same month of 1849, Struve, released from prison^ 
made a final attempt to bring Baden over to his side. At one time his 
prospects looked more favourable than before. The king's troops were 
ife/eaidi, m new Afimstry was formed with the title of Executive Com» 
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fnincr, and a treaty was ccmdaded with the Palatinate— itself at the 
time convulsed— for nnity. Hecker, the author of the first rising, was 
invited to return from America and take part in the Govemmenti and 
he at once set out, but before he could arrive in Germany the revolu- 
tion had been suppressed, and he, therefore, recrossed the ocean 
without delay. Prussian troops crushed the insurgents in the Palatinate 
by the end of June, though only after severe fighting, and the Baden 
revolution was quelled in the following month. The Prussian forces 
had suffered a total loss of over six hundred men and several officers. 
Many of the revolutionary leaders illustrated in their fete the saying of 
Mirabeau, '^Ceuxqui font les revolutions kmoiti^creusent leurtombe,'' 
for they were summarily tried by court martial, and shot for high 



What, then, were the results of this appeal to revolution ? The 
immediate results were everywhere very smalL In Prussia the 
promises made by King Frederick William IV. were not fulfilled, for 
directiy popular passion subsided, the king's enthusiasm for constitu- 
tional rdbrm disappeared. The insurrectionary outburst spent itself 
like the eruption of a recurrent volcano, yet all the same rulers and 
ruled had learned to know, if not to love, each other better for the 
struggle in which they had been engaged. The Prussian Diet met on 
April 2nd, 1848, and the Camphausen^ Ministry laid before it proposals 
for a new constitution, the alleviation of Press restrictions, the granting 
of the right of meeting and full religious freedom, and the reform of 
the legal courts. These proposals were accepted, but after sitting a 
week the Diet was dissolved and a fresh assembly was caUed for May 
22nd, for the revision of the constitution. A draft constitution was 
introduced, but it was rejected as being too aristocratic The dispute 
between the king and the Diet was prolonged until the end of the year, 
and finaUy under the Brandenburg' Ministry, a constitution was 
promulgated on December sth. 

This constitution was liberal enough as it was introduced— provid* 

1 I^odolf GuBpliAiisen. bom Jamurj jrd, 1803, oear Aix-U-Oupdk ; be witbdrew from 
yablic life in 1849. 

S Coom FrSedii^ Wilbelai ^oa Bnmdenbari:, bom ia Bcrilii, Jmntuuy t4tb, 179% too ol 
Kiiy; Frederick Wnium I L«firoobbaiorgaiuidciiiuoQwitbtbeCotutcssT^ Died 

6di, 185a HU Mimstiy was called tbe Ctdgm-MimUUrium (GaUows MinistryX 
tbe final letters of tbe aien^)cnr names togetber form tbe vofd CKi^pni : Bimndenbiir|^ 
^toodia, Hax^teaficl, Ladeabcr|^ PoauBer-pacbe^ aD4 Rintel^a. 
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in; for two dective chamben ; responsibOitj of Ministers to tbe Diet ; 
personal, reUgious, and Press freedom ; right of association ; equity 
before the law ; and independence and publicity in the administration 
of justice ; but the Government had no sooner made the offer than, 
like Pharaohi it rued it The constitution was again revised and 
expurgated until when finally promulgated on January 31st, 1850, it 
bore no resemblance to the original draft. To make matters worse 
for the democratic party, the king in taking the oath, six days later, 
declared that the constitution was not a right but a favour bestowed 
by the crown ; that the oath-taking— which was likewise an act of free . 
will and not a royal duty— did not preclude the possibility of future 
revision ; and that all royal privileges, the divine office of the king, 
and the allegiance of the people remained unaltered ; while the con- 
stitution would necessarily have to give way if it were found to be in- 
compatible with government. It was the same nearly everywhere. 
The pledges given were not redeemed in full, but in spite of this a 
tremendous impulse had been given to the advanced democratic move- 
ment, and Republicanism, Communism, and Socialism were no longei 
empty phrases only having a meaning for the few. Not even the powerful 
reaction which followed was able to efface the impression made upon 
the mind of Germany by the momentous events of 1848 and 1849. 

It may be said that what has preceded is a chronicle of Anarchy a 
and not of the growth of Socialism. But the truth is that revolution I 
has throughout all history been a handmaid of great political and I 
social developments. ( Socialism emerged from the j :onvulsions and I 
the fe rment of these years asji_fre sh goal of popu lar aspirations^ It 
was Socisdism which remained after the earthquake, the tempest,^d 
the fire had passed away. Succeeding events greatly stimulated the 
new movement Politically the working-man became firee, for the^ 
equality of all citizens in the eyes of the law passed from the region 
of theory to that of fact The development of industry, however, 
exerted quite a contrary effect jj pr it per petuated" and ixuxeased the 
economic and social subjection of the labouring class e s. T he more 
thejcapiialist system jvas extended, the more social inequalities multi; 
plied: ]]^~ The law made equal and capitalism made unequal. Thus theiS 
\ position of the labourer became ambiguous. As a citizen and a sub- 1 
ject of the State he was perfectly free^ sharing the civil rights of the 1 
wealthiest, but as a member of the community of industry he occupied I 
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a postxm in reality dq)eiidentandimfreei It was inevitable that this 
anomaloas condition of things should conduce to social discontent and 
class antagonism. The labourer saw hb employer fiUing hb money- 
bags, while he, the producer of wealth, was seldom able to earn more 
than covered his every-day needs. Before this time the working 
classes had in one part of the country expressed their dissatisfaction 
^ by serious riots and the destruction of industrial property. This was 
in Silesia, where in 1844 a rising of weavers took place, the immediate 
cause being want and mieery. For many generations linen-weaving 
had been a prosperous industry in the Silesian mountain districts, 
and thousands of hand weavers were engaged until far into the second 
quarter of this century. Gradually, however, the power machine 
changed the whole character of the industry ; manufactories sprang 
up, and the house- weavers like Demetrius saw their craft taken away 
from them, or if they were able still to compete with the power*loom 
it was only by the acceptance of wages which scarcely procured them 
food. By the year 1844 the Silesian weavers were reduced to a con- 
dition of absolute despair. The wretched inhabitants of the mountain 
parts were only able to earn eighteen shilling's for work which occu- 
pied them five or six weeks, each of ninety or a hundred hours' labour. 
At last they could bear their suffering no longer, and in the desperate 
bope of impro^g matters they rose against those whom they re- 
garded as oppressors. As Carlyle wrote : 

** HoBcrj fBts and empty pane 
May be better, can't be worse." 

Factories were stormed, and in several places both buildings and 
machinery were utterly wrecked by enraged mobs. This violence 
might not have taken place had the manufacturers shown a more 
bumane spirit, but many of them simply laughed at the misery of the 
supplanted weavers, and these men were singled out for exemplary 
punishment. The rising £uled to accomplish any good result A 
handful of military quelled the disturbances and a number of rioters 
were killed or wounded. 

The industrial revolution which was effected in Silesia during the 
early part of the century took place in other parts of Germany, but 
tbe want suffered b^* the victims was not so itvltxi^t ^^^?c^ ^v«^ 
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ihelessy the wages of labour were everywhere miserably low.^ To 
take a few instances, tbe ordinary rates psdd at Breslao up to 1850 
were for textile factory operatives^ is. for men, and 6d. to 7d. for 
women daily ; for work-people in tobacco manufactories, 6s. to ys. 
weekly for men, and 5s. yd. to 6s. yd. for women ; in paper manufac- 
tories, 6s. 6d. to 7%. 6d. weekly for men ; mechanics, los. 6d. to 12s. 
per week ; day labourers, lod. in summer and yd. in winter daily ; 
while printers earned as much as mechanics. The factory operatives 
had not, however, continuous employment, and they were only paid 
according to the time worked. In 1845 niilway labourers received in 
Lower Silesia 3s. yd. per week. It was found that a poor rural family, 
consisting of five persons, was only able to expend i6s. monthly on rent, 
food, local taxes, and school-money. A labourer of Eilenburg, in the 
province of Saxony, with wife and two children, had weekly receipts 
of 6s. 9d., and food alone cost 6s. 5d. On the Lower Rhine in the 
same year an operative could earn 9d. to is. 6d. per day, with irre- 
gular work, and a day labourer 8d. to 9d. In Bavaria wages were 
often still lower. In 1847 tailors, shoemakers, linen weavers, bakers, 
ind joiners received is. yd. to 2s. weekly, besides food and lodging, 
while butchers, glaziers, plasterers, and millers were better off with 2s. 
(o 4s. Labourers received from j^io 8s. to £13 yearly, and their 
household expenses amounted on a minimum calculation to more 
than the latter sum. On the land labourers could earn 8d or lod. a 
day without food and lodging, and 6d. or 8d with. A herdsboy was 
worth 16s. to ;£ f a year with food and lodging, a maid £1 i6s. to £3 
I2S., a hind £z 8s. to £6 with the same perquisites. A similar con- 
dition of things prevailed in Saxony, the I'alatinate, Baden, and other 
States. Even in Berlin in 1857 skilled mechanics and artisans only 
received 12s. to i8s weekly, while masons received 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. 9 
day, day labourers is. 2d. to is. 6d., though with piece work as much as 
I2S. and i8s. a week. Children up to sixteen years old were worth in 
the manufactories ys. 6d. with long hours. The work done was gene- 
rally exhausting, and the food which the wages allowed so insufficient 
that the life of the labourer was far shorter than that of more favoured 
people Statistics of the years 1829 to 1839 'or Dresden show that 
only 17 out of 100 members of the higher classes died before the age 

I Sc€ •p pendJK to " Pit Arbetterfrtgc ond dat ChriitCTthom ,'' by Bishop tm ICettcI«r 
(Mtycoce, 
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of 50 years^ while 28 died amongst lower offidals^ j8 amon^i^st day 
laboQzezs, 47 amongst tailors and shoemakers, 50 amongst cabmen, 
55 amongst bookbinders, weavers, printers, and watchmakers, 58 
amongst carpenters, 66 amongst joiners and glaxiers, and 88 amongst 
masons. Statistics of the years 1820 to 1852 prove that in the same 
place the average duration of life was as follows amongst various 
dasses : clergy, 65 ^-ears 11 months ; teacherSi 56 years 10 months ; 
tradesmen, 56 years 9 months; carpenters, 49 years 2 months; 
masons, 48 years 8 months ; coopers, 47 years 6 months; shoemakers, 
47 years 3 months ; joiners, 46 years 4 months ; smiths and lock* 
smiths, 46 years 3 months ; tailors, 45 years 4 months ; stone-cutters, 
compositors, type-founders, and pew-terers, 41 years 9 months ; and 
lithographers and engravers, 40 years 10 months. The mortality 
of Prus^ns was in general very high at this time compared with that 
of the inhabitants of England or France. Statistics for the years 
1844 to 1853 show the following to have been the comparative 
death rates :^ 



1844 

1845 
1846 

1847 
1848 

1849 
1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 



Prussia. 


£n$;Iand. 


France. 


Ooeia 


Oueia 


Oneia 


3885 


47-86 


43-55 


3673 


4336 


4529 


3405 


40-47 


41*39 


3«59 


4337 


40-22 


30-12 


39-82 


40-82 


3274 


3815 


35-25 


36-31 


4548 


4471 


37-82 


4472 


4277 


30-39 


4370 


42-25 


1 3276 


42-52 


4303 



3385 



43-79 



41-73 



I 



Living mider such conditions it is not surprising that the working 
classes became dissatisfied with their lot. But what inade this lot 
still har der to bear was the fact th at the lapitalists wcrft hf^^"^«*^g 
wealtmer. As the labo urer compared the pres ent with thejpast state 
of society^ he fo undthSTEre"rich liad grown richCT a nd the po or 
lelativdy poo ren How was this, and was it right? Being an un- 
lettered man ne knew nothing of political economy, and was not 
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I aware tbat the principle of free competition, which made his labour a 
pure commodity purdiasable for the cost of its production, claimed 
divine origin and might not be impugned. Ignorant of this, and only 
knowing that the capitalist grew wealthier while he himself made no 
progress, the labourer willingly heard of projects of social regeneration 
which promised to place the producer of wealth on a higher level of 
comfort Many of the assurances held out to him were extravagant, 
and he knew it, but there was at least the possibility of gaining some- 
thing. In any case he had notliing to lose by following this prophet, 
the social reformer, and so he became a devoted believer. 
The development of industry and the incn^asej>f nation 
Germany havejd^us been accompanied, by the spread of Soc ialisti c 
and Commu n<<g^<g f !. ^" "^* ^fhese affe moments which must " 5e^ 
piaceda^n£sio^^ influence of French thought and of German philo- 
i ophical s peculation, the convulsions of (Ec first hialf Of the Century, 
the democratising^^olitical institutions, and— with safety it may]b€ 
iaid— the^decline of religious belief.^ All have gone together, all 

1 Spcakiog b the deluUe oo the Socialist Bill m October, 1878, and alluding to the atheism 
prcvaldit amongst Socialists, Prince Bismafck declared that he would not desire to live a 
day longer if he had not what Schiller calls the " belief in God and a better fature." *' Rob 
the poor of that, for which yoo cannot compensate them," he added, " and 70a prepare them 
for the wearineu of life which shows itself in acts like those we hare experienced" (/•#., the 
morderoot attempts of H0del and Nobiling apon the life of the Emperor William). Less 
pear the mark, however, was the Chancellor when he attempted to expUin away the spread of 
Socialitm in the following manner (Reichstag, October 9th, 1878):— > 

'* I do not wonder at it at aU," he said. " A conntry.with soch mild laws^ with soch good- 
natnred jodget ; a coontiy in which there is a conspicuous love for criticis m espec i ally whea 
it concerns the Government ; a country in which an attack 00 a Minister and the censure of a 
Minister are acts legarded in the same way as if we lived in the year 30 ; a country where the 
recognition of anything which the Government does brings a man immediately under suspidoa 
of servility ; a country in which the bases of operations chosen by Sodalism^-the great towns 
—were very carefully prepared by the work of the Progressists, and in which the discrediting 
of oor anthorities and institutions had already reached a high point, owing to the Progressist 
agitation :— such a country was attractive. In short the Socialists found here a country in 
which they could say, * Lot os build tents here.' The Germans have a great inclination to 
discontenL I do not know whether anyone of os hu known a contented fellow-countryman. 
I know very many Frenchmen who are completely satisfied with their lot and with theit 
vicissitudes. When they take op a craft they set before themselves the task of attaining, if 
possible, by the age of forty-five or fifty, a certain competence, and if they succeed their only 
ambition b to retire and live independent for the remainder of their days as rrmtUn, But 
compare the German with the French : his ambition is not directed towards the enjoyment of 
a moderate income after his fiftieth year, his ambition is boundless. The baker will not 
merely be the most well-to-do baker in the town ; no, lie will own a house, and he desires liko 
hif jreat Berlin ideal to be eventually a banker and a millionaire. This is a characteristie 
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bare played their parts, and contributed to the great Socialist move- 
ment which tOHlay agitates Germany. 



vlack has its food ads: it is thft Ccrami asadoity whidi nerer fixes its sosl loo near; bot 
oo &r OS cowrfnrmrnt in the State is cop ccfpcd , it has a very dangerous aspect, especially as 
l eg ards the Vomtx dasses of ofliri a lS i Where » the official who does not wish, in the edncation 
ofha children, to take them a step higher than he has gooe himself? The coDseqaesce of 
dns d iao o at cp t b that a bzge part of our sobordinate officials aro infected with thediseaso 
of Socialism.* 



CHAPTER IL 

EARLY SOCIALISTIC AND COMMUNISTIC 

THEORISTS. 

Much of the Gnnmtmisdc and Sodalistic fitcratnre which was pub- 
lished in Gennany during the first half of this century has been lost 
sight of and foigotten, owing to the perfect inundation of works which 
has followed since Socialism became a great power in the State. In 
order, however, to a proper comprehension of this subject, and to 
a right estimation of latter-day Socialists, it is necessary to learn 
something of the theories advanced and the work done by the early 
champions of Socialism in Germany. Passing over Fichte^ who, 
though a ph9osophical Socialist of revolutionary views, can hardly be 
said to have exerted great influence as such upon the thought of his 
day,^ the leading authors of this school during the first half of the 
century are found to be Karl Rodbertus, Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, 
Heiorich von Tbdnen, and Kari Mario (Professor Winkelblecb), to 
whom may be added one of the early captains in the camp of Com- 
munism, Wilhelm Weitling, a German refugee, who lived long in 
Switzerland. As the first two of these writers will require extensive 
notice, it will be convenient to overlook them for the present 

t la 1793 Fichte wroU b '* BeitrigQ sar B^riehtigaDg det Urthcili ttbcr di« franitftiiclM 
Revolution * : *' Ht who will not work wMf, indeed, eat if I cbooie to givo him somethinf , 
but he has no legally valid claim Co eat. He ihoold not cmploj the powen of another for 
himsdf. Every man po«essed originally the right of appropriating raw material, and thns the 
right of poffesiion was introdoced." In his work ** Per geichloisene Handelsttaat," (Tttbin- 
gen, 1800X Fichte develops a complete Socialistic State system. This small work Fichte bo> 
gins with the remark that whUe the opinion that the Sute should be the a!^solute guardian of 
man, maldng him "happy, rich, healthy, orthodox, virtaoos, and, if Cod will, eternally 
btesscd," has been soflkiently controverted, on the other hand the new version of the State's 
daties and rights is loo limited. Fichte defines the province of the Sute to be the allotment 
to its members of the p i opaty they may caU their own and the protectioo of all ia their pos- 
■wsiont. He takes the standpobt of equal rights. Every member of society claims to live 
as comfortably as possible, and as no man is more a man thaa hb fellows, all have equal rights 
ia aiaking this claim. Fichte knew as weU as anyone that his Socialist State was ideal and 
could never be realised. In his dedication to Herr von Strucnsee, a VnuUn Minister of 
Suu, he adaiiu the likelihood that his scheme will be '' without result la the practical world,** 
Af tn)} h€ contented if hb work only leads otbert to reflect upon the subject It handlcib 
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JOHANN HEINRICH VON THtJNEM. 

TaloDg tbe other aathors in chronological sequence the first to be 
noticed is Johann Heinrich von Tbunen, of Jeverlandi who lived 1783- 
183a He was the son of a landed proprietor, and became himself 
the owner of a large estate near Rostock. He was early intended for 
the pnrsnit of agriculture^ and his studies at home and at Gottingen 
University ipi*ere directed to that end. Political economy became his 
favoorite study, and in 1826 he published the first volume of his das* 
sicalwork, ''Der isolirte Staat"^ It is still a matter of debate how 
£ar Von Thunen was a Socialist, but many of the opinions to which 
he gives expression are of a decidedly advanced nature. Thus, over 
^xty years ago, he complains that the remuneration of every indus« 
trial undertaker is far too high in proportion to the share of profits 
which falls to the labourer ; and writing at a time when constitutional 
government could not be said to exist in Germany, he pleads earnestly 
for the representation of the working-classes in the Legislature. 

In a letter written to a relative in 1830 Von Thiinea tells how, 
daring a recent conversation on social questions, the future seemed 
suddenly to open out to him, and '* I saw in the coming centuries 
unother firightful struggle b^in, which required for its completion 
perhaps five hundred years of ruin and misery. I mean the struggle 
between the educated middle-class and the common people, or more 
properiy between the capitalist and the artisan. In the present crisis 
all is certainly done through the people, but nothingyS^r the people. 
Only the middle-class has acquired rights, and can defend these 
rights in the future, while the artisan has nowhere obtained admission 
to the Legislature, and thus he cannot even maintain his present 
d^ree of culture."' An interesting passage in one of his private 
letters shows, too, how earnestly he studied social questions. Writing 
in 1830 he says : 

'* AU writers on political economy are agreed that the sum of the 
means of subsistence necessary to the maintenance of life b the 
natural wages of labour. Science necessarily governs the opinion of 
all men^ and so we find that all Governments and all legislative re- 

l^'Dcr tBoBrte Scaat m Bene anf Landwirthschaft and NatiooAlOkooOBM^'' (vol. L, 
BaaabcxXa tSa6^ Rostock^ 184a : toL ii., 185a) 
S ""Johaaa Hrinrich von Thtincn ; dn Focschcricbco,* by H. Schimucbtt CRm»m2l^iM9^ 
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ptesentatives embrace this principle and every endeavour after higher 
wages is regarded and punished as sedition. Man is never more 
terrible than when he is in error : he can then be unjust and cruel» 
and his conscience is quiet because he believes he is doing his duty. 
But will the people ever share the view of the political economists? 
Will they become convinced that the frightful inequality in the re* 
muneration of mental and physical work^ and of the services of capital, 
is founded in the nature of the case? Excited by such considerations, 
and regarding the subject as from this point of view one of the greatest 
importance, I was driven with such force back to my former investi- 
gations, continued for some years, into the relation between interest 
and wages, that for four weeks I could think of nothing else, though 
my health suffered seriously as a consequence. At last the longed- 
for light broke on me, and great, was the reward of my exertions/' 

Writing on August 20th, 1846^ he tells how he endeavoured to do 
something practical for the working class : '* On August 4th we left 
Marienbad. The afternoon previously we paid a visit to Privy 
Councillor of'^jfustige von Voss. I felt it a sacred duty to lay my 
riews on the lot oftES'^working class before this opulent man. At 
first it was impossible to give the conversation this turn, and when 
Minister von Uhden and a Privy CoratUlQr entered the room every 
prospect seemed to have disappeared. I then felt suddenly filled 
i^ith a holy anger : putting modesty aside I spokebp and said what I 
iiad to say/' 

More than all, Von Thiinen proved his own faith in his precepts by 
adopting upon bis Tellow estate the system of profit-sharing, which 
was a great benefit to his labourers. He died September 22nd, 
1850. 

Von Thtinen's inquiries led him to the conclusion that the wages of jd 
a labourer only cover the costs of his maintenance, and the interest 
on the capital employed in his bringing up : for his labour, his exer- 
tion, he receives nothing but his life, i>., his necessary subsistence. 
"For this price,'' he writes, '*the capitalists can always maintain 
labourers, and enjoy the fruits of their labour. As the labour of the 
slave only costs the master his support and the interest on his cost- 
price ; as the work of a machine only costs the manufaaurer the cost 
)f maintenance and the interest on its cost-price, so the labour of the 
lee man only costs the capitalist the man's food and the interest on 
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die c^;ntal vludi his bringiog^-np has required.'*^ This state of 
tluzsgs Von Thmien r^aids as revoltiog; and he explains it by the 
snpremaqr of capital, which makes the labourer a tool in the hands 
<rf the employer. For twepty-five years this thoughtful student in* 
Testigated the problems of rent and wages, and he regarded it as the 
great achievement of his life that he found what he termed the naiur* 
gemasscr (as opposed to the naturltcker) Arbeitslokn (wages) to be 
the square of wages and production so long as there is still land which 
can be occupied and cultivated.* He writes : '* If the maintenance 
of a labouring £unily during a year » A bushels of rye, and the 
yearly produce of the family's labour » P bushels of rye, then the 
mxturgtmasser Arbeitslohn (the wages that are according to nature) ■■ 
Vi3. Here man appears as the lord of creation : what he can win 
from nature by his labour is his property. Capital itself is a product 
of labour, and the remuneration which the capitalist receives is only 
wages from earlier performed labour."' Von Thiinen thinks that the A 
only way to raise the wages of labour is to increase the cost of bring- 
ing up the labourer, and thus he advocates the better education and 
training of the workman's children, the requisite cost being regarded 
as an indispensable need. At the same time he imposes the condition 
that the labourer shall not mariy until he possesses the means of 
bringing up a family. The result of this arrangement will be a dimi- 
nished supply of labourers and higher wages. He seeks, in fact, to 
hasten the era of reason. The labouring classes must learn that the 
remedy for their unfortunate condition lies largely with themselves, * 
for it is at bottom a question of population. ^ The Isolated State " 
was greatly valued by Karl Rodbertus, who wrote on September 29th, 
1840, that the oftener he read it the more invaluable it became to him. 
The work continues to be r^arded as a classical hand-book to the 
study tA questions connected with the cultivation of the land. 

WILHELM WEITLING. 

A very noteworthy figure in the early history of German Communkm 
was that of Wllhelm Weitling, bom in 1808 at Magdeburg, the son of 

1 "Dcr isoEitc Scaat," part u., p. 415, (edit. 1863). 

s VoB Tliiiaca's dcfioltioo of rent is as follows : " What remains from tho revcsocs of aa 
estate after dcrinctioa of the interest oa the Tslne of the bmldincs, stock of timber, endosnm^ 
aad an objects of valae which can be separated from the soiU I caU landfent.** 

S " Der isbCrU Staat,* voL S., p. a. " Kjp" Is t»ervitd «aN«titVi»5i«iJ%^eiBwsfts»^ 
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a soldier. Wdtling, who was poorly educated, bot possessed con- 
siderable natural gifts, was apprenticed to a tailor, and as a journey- ^ 
man he travelled through Germany during six or seven years. Living 
at Leipzig in 1830 he entered heartily into the political movements of 
the time, and attempted to gain entrance for his advanced views in a 
local newspaper, but his advances were generally ^'eceived with 
coldness. He next went to Vienna, and finally removed in 1857 to 
Paris, Germany having become too warm for him. Before this he 
had once visited the French capital for a short time, and he now 
remained in France nearly four years. At this time the theories and 
systems of Fourier and Cabet were exciting much interest, and it is 
only natural that the current controversies should have set Weitling 
thinking. His thinking led to writing, and in 1838 he published his 
first work with the title,'* Die Menschheit wie sieistundwiesieseinsollte'* 
C' Mankind as it is and as it should be "), the cost being borne by 
Jie German Socialists in Paris. In the summer of 1841 Weitling 
proceeded to Geneva for the purpose of carrying on an agitation which 
might produce more results than any efforts exerted in Paris could do, 
and in the September following he issued the first number of a Com- 
munistic magazine, '* Hulferuf der deutschen Jugend " ('' Cry for 
help of German youth"). The motto of this monthly print was 
ILAgainst the interest of individuals in s o far as it i niureslbft interes t of 
all, and for the interest of all without excludingone individual/Vand 
the theories advanced^ wcrc^asmight^b^j^ 

[itaie' by meatus of the Press, but he formed 
I Communist Associations in various parts of Swit2serland, in spite of 
I the opposition of the Government, which from the first kept a vigilant 
I eye upon him. In 1842 appeared his '* Garantien der Harmonie und 
Freiheit "(^ Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom'O^ the tone of which 
is revolutionary, and three years later he published '* Das Evangelium 
eines armen Siinders," (*'The Gospel of a Poor Sinner'*)* In the latter 
work no fewer than a hundred passages are quoted from Scripture 
as furnishing justification for radical proposals of social reform. 

Before this time> however, Weitling had taxed the patience of the 
authorities to the utmost, and early in June, 1843, bi' house was 
searched with a view to the discovery of compromising documents. 
The police found copies of ^ Guarantees, ** and also a portion of the 
manuscript of the still unpublished '^ Gospel" He was imprisoned. 
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and in September was brought before the Zurich Criminal Conrt. 
The charges against liim were that he had, in the works referred to, 
made himself gntlty of blasphemy and attacks on property, and 
that he had founded associations for the propagation of Communistic 
doctrines. Weitling did not deny any of his principles ; on the 
contrary, he freely admitted that he was a Communist, and added 
that he had been made so by the study of the New Testament The 
sentence of the court was ax months^ imprisonment — less two months 
already suffered, though the Crown Solicitor proposed a year and a 
half— and lifelong expulsion from Switzerland. The result of an appeal 
against this sentence was the addition of four months to the term of 
imprisonment and the reduction of the term of expulsion to five years.^ 
Weitling's agitation in Switzeriand was at an end. He tried residence 
in Berlin and Hamburg, and agitated zealously in both places until 
the police compelled him to take flight. Eventually he left the 
country in 1849 and after a brief residence in England crossed the 
Atlantic. Following the example of Cabet, he endeavoured to give 
practical effect to his Communistic theories, and indeed succeeded in 
founding a colony with the name Communia in Wisconsin. Its exist- 
ence was, however, short and inglorious. Proceeding to New York he 
secured a situation as cleric, and for years pursued a more or less 
meventful career, dividing his leisure time between political agitation 
and the study of astronomy. He died in New York on January 25th, 
1871, three da>'S after having taken part in a reunion of German, 
English, and French members of the International Association in 
that dty. Wilhelm Weitling may rightly be called the Father of 
Gennan Communism.^ 
^<| Weitling, whose Communism b mainly based on the theories of 
Fourier and Cabet, looks for social harmony to a labour society, 
having no States no church, no personal property, no distinction of 
nationality or class. In this society all men are to be labourers, and 



^WhDe m. pnsoa Weitling wrote m ooUecdoD of poems poblished at Hamburg in 1844 with 
die titfet ** KerkerpoesSen.** The poems were written, he says, " partly in order to comfort, 
aad pady in order to occnpy myself." As might be expected, the tone of many is fierce and 
wCfce, though others show a despondent frame of mind. 

Sl£arz wrote in the Puis V^rtpdrts in XS44 :— " Where conld the iourgtcisuifiX Germany) 
—dfedr phUosopheis aad theologians included — point to a work similar to Weitling's 
^Gearaatees of harmooy amd freedom,* in regard to the political emandpatioo of the 
JMiiX'ffwnVt Let the jejana and feeble mediocrity of German political literatoro bo com* 
pg ryi «i*h thts tacomparable and brilliant dibut of the German worktuf^-fne^ 
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^ are to share equally in the produce of labour. Eveiy member of 
society win be secured a comfortable existence^ and none will have 
power to injure the welfare of another. Knowledge will be the 
supreme authority, and progress will be the vital principle of this society. 
Complete harmony will reign, and both police and laws will be super- 
fluous. ^ A perfect society," he says, '*has no government but an ad- 
ministration, no laws but duties, no punishments but remedies." He is 
opposed to the appropriation ct land, because it is only to be morally 
justified so long as every man has full freedom and is in a position to 
acquire land. When these conditions are no longer fulfilled, property 
is not a right but an injustice, because it is the cause of want and misery 
to thousands. ^Thb truth," he says, ^ is as clear as the sun. Open 
your gaols and penitentiaries, I tell you, for they contain many honest 
people. Open them and tell these, ' You did not know what propert) 
was, and we did not know ; let us together tear down these walls and 
hedges and rails, let us fill up these ditches, so that the cause of our 
division may disappear, and let us be friends.'" Weitling declaims 
violently against a system of distribution which gives to those who ^ 
have *' by the sweat of their brows won the produce of the earth '' only, 
a niggardly share of the produce, and he is convinced that the time will 
come when the labourers will reap all the fruits of their exertions. 

Yet he cannot understand the passiveness of the working classes, i 
*' When the deer injure your fields," he exclaims, ** you make war I 
against them in order that you and your cattle may have the necessary / 
subsistence, and none of you would be so cowardly as to diminish the / 
food of his cattle or suffer want himself ; then why do you not resist I 
the deer which make ravages on the produce of your labour ? You 1 
always seek the cause of your want in your surroundings, while it b 
in palaces, resting on thrones and soft carpets.'' Weitling was no 
political economist by study, but he saw that, with the prevailing 
system of production, the multiplication of mechanical contrivances 
tends to reduce the value of labour, and thus to lower the position of 
a large part of the labouring class, and that the poorer a working-man 
becomes the more impotent he is in the hands of the capitalist 
This is why he advocates pure Conmiunism, which, he says, is *' the 
common right of society to be able to live without care in uninter- 
rupted prosperity.'' Yet Weitling despairs of seeing his plans realised 
by the pursuance of argumentative »ieans. He tberefbre preaches 
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the sacredness of revolotioiL He b hardly in fistvoor of tfanshiooal 
measnres ; he would like sodety to swallow his refonns all at once. 
It never does, he tell us, to scotch a serpent • it must be killed out- 
right He allows that the first two years of the new order of things 
win be irksome for the dispossessed classes : still, that should not 
prevent the immediate carrying out of the principle of equality which 
is the very foundation of the reformed society. ^ The duke who leads 
the army to war, the dictator who organises the working-men, both 
must be treated in regard to their needs just like the youngest 
drummer or the stonebreaker on the highway." Weitling goes so far 
as to draw up a legislative programme for the first Government which 
shall succeed the revolution. The poor are first to be cared for. 
Houses unfit for habitation are to be burnt or otherwise destroyed, 
with all delapidated furniture, and the poor are to be lodged tempor- 
arily in public buildings or with the rich, not, however, before their 
rags have been exchanged for new clothes. All bonds, promissory 
notes, and bills are, with rights of inheritance and titles of nobility, 
to be declared null and void. Labour is to be organised. All 
members of administrative bodies, officers, and soldiers, and all per- 
sons maintained by the State are to live in community, and differ- 
ences of rank are to cease The gold and silver in stock will be ex- 
pended in the purchase of food and war material abroad, and the 
internal administration will be carried on without money, taxes being 
raised in natural products. The goods of emigrants and all land 
lying unused, but capable of being cultivated, will be confiscated. 
State and church lands will be employed for the benefit of the com; 
munity, and the clergy in future will be maintained by the parishes 
requiring their services. After caring for agriculture and the army, 
the administration must devote especial attention to the erection and 
improvement of schools. 

It is impossible to follow Weitling fiurther into Dreamland. The 
Tcrdict which he pronounces upon his own scheme is as follows : ** If 
these ideas were put into execution we should find only brothers and 
ssters everywhere, and nowhere an enemy." Weitling's most remark- 
able book is ^ Das Evangelium eines armen Siinders." In this work 
he makes Christ's Christianity the basis of his Communistic doctrines. 
^ Poor sinners," he says, ** this gospel is for you ; — make it a gospel 
of freedonu" He shows the levelling tendency of Christ's te^^cVLVcis^^ 
as $c« 5a the proclamation of UbeilY» es^M31vj»»A ^wwcccwicci ^ 
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good% and in the denunciation of money-grabbbg and nsmy; and 
while many of his interpretations and applications are palpable ex- 
aggeration% there is no mistaking the downright earnestness and 
honesty of this singular man. He fiercely denounces the modem 
^ Christian propertied classes,'' and the ^ Christian jurists,** as he 
calls them in irony, for departing from the doctrines preached by the 
founder of Christianity. His opinion of Christ is shown in the follow- 
ing passage : — *' But this Christ, if we are to love him, must be a 
friend and brother to us poor sinners (the proletariat) ; he must be 
no supernatural, inconceivable being, but like ourselves must be sub- 
ject to frailties. That he was, as we shall find in this gospel, and 
therefore we love him/' Weitling anticipates the teaching of later 
German Socialists as well as Communists of the Bebel school when 
he says: 

^ Imagine a future in which there is no longer money ; in which the 
administration of the people superintends the distribution of its labour 
and its enjoyments ; in which all useless labour is abolished, and no 
one could be intentionally idle, because he would not have the oppor- 
tunity, or as now have nothing to eat ; imagine education training our 
youth into honest men and women, and men having only to work a 
short time daily in order to secure the means of existence ; imagine 
the care of the sick being provided for far better than can be conceived 
nowadays ; imagine no labour and no labourers being despised, but 
everyone bdng equally respected ; yes, picture to yourselves such a 
state of things, which Christ and the Conmiunists of to-day regard as 
possible, and it will be seen that no act can then be called robbery, 
that robbery will become an impossibility, that brutality, intemper- 
ance, idleness, &c, will naturally disappear from a society so con- 
stituted." 

Robbery would not be robbery, says Weitling, for if a man were to 
take his neighbour's coat and shoes, all the owner would have to do 
would be to go to the warehouse and procure others.^ ''Conse- 
quently," he adds, ''the Christian has no right to punish a thief, be- 
cause so long as there are thieves Christianity has n6t become prac- 
tical amongst us." Every attack by the poor upon property should be 
justified and not condenmed. In the same way he defends revolution, 

1 Aa affgnmcnt which be Jostificf by the p«Mige is St. LoIm vi., 90: ** Gtre fo«Mry nu|a 
ilial tftkctb of Ibet, and of bun ibat ukctb away thy gooda aik ibcm 9uc aiam*" 
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thoagli he win only hare recourse to force as a last remedy ; so long 
as freedom of thought and speech* and freedom of press, are not 
interfered with, revolution will be unnecessary. 

It is hard or impossible to judge a man like Weitling harshly. Wild 
as his theories for the most part are, he wrote in the frill conviction of 
thdr justice. Hb rugged, outspoken utterances, interspersed with 
passages of Scripture and injunctions upon the rich to mend their 
ways, carry the mind irresistibly to the burning declamations of Pien 
the Ploughman. ^ Property b the source of all evil/ he exclaims in 
one place, 'deliver us, O Lord, from the evil!" So thoroughly 
devoted to Communism was he, that the very idea of personal property 
was abhorrent to him, while money and the love of it were alike in- 
tolerable evils. "Do you hear how they cry for money from one 
comer of the earth to the other?" he asks. ''The prince and the 
robber, the merchant and the thief, the advocate and the swindler, the 
priest and the charlatan, all cry 'Money!' And dost ihou, beggar, 
cry for money, too ? Knowest thou and rememberest thou not that 
the hour is coming when it will be a shame to cry for money, and 4 
sn to wish to extort it?** Weitling holds a unique position as a Ke« 
ligions Communist 

KARL MARLO (WINKELBLECH). 

Karl Mario is the name under which a little-known but highly* 
readable German Socialist, Professor Winkelblech, wrote, prior to and 
after the year 1850, a large work bearing the title " Untersuchungen 
ober die Organisation der Arbeit, oder System der Weltokonomie." 
Karl Georg Winkelblech was bom« the only son of a Protestant 
clergyman, at Ensheim, April nth, i8io. From both his parents he 
received scrupulous car^ and the instruction bestowed upon him by 
his mother appears to have exercised great influence upon his thought 
and life. Winkelblech used, indeed, to say that his mother was the 
only preceptor from whom he learned anything. ^ After completing 
his school eduq^tion at Mayence, Karl Georg was sent by his parents 
to an apothecary, who was requested to make a man of him. That 
he had little taste for this avocation may be judged from the fact that 
|ie always carried a rolume of Goethe, Schiller, or Lessing in his 

1 Vtttaat to dM a&d cditioo, ** Untersaduinsea liber die Oigaiiisataoo <!«r Arbciti'' (11^ 
^n£*>"x 1885^ based 00 fiunily noilces. 
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pocket Winkelblech appears to have wakened from his youth's 
teveries when, in 1828, his father died. He now, at the age of dghteen, 
determined to take life more seriouslyt and to make his way in the 
world. Quitting the apothecary's shop, he went to Giessen, and mat- 
riculated there as a student of philosophy, hearing lectures on chemistry 
by Liebig,^ who took a great lildng to the plodding Ensheim youth. 
The study of antique philosophy also engaged his attention. After 
remaining at Giessen for several years, Winkelblech succeeded in 
securing the position of assistant lecturer on chemistry at Marburg, 
whose chemical chair was filled by an old and sickly professor, and his 
success was such as to warrant bis early promotion to an extraordinary 
professorship. In the course of the year 1838, Winkelblech visited 
Paris, and during a stay of three months made many friendships 
amongst professors there. In the following year he accepted a pro- 
fessorship at the Higher Industrial College at Cassel {Hohire Gewerbe- 
schule). It was some time, however, before he devoted himself to the 
economic studies in which he was to achieve his chief success^ Only 
after travelling in Norway was he induced to make the study of eco- 
nomic and social questions the work of his life. In the preface with 
which he introduces his '* History and Critique of Economic Systems,** 
Winkelblech tells us that a casual meeting with a German workman in 
that country led to this change in the course of his career. The man 
had vividly described the sufferings of the labouring population, and 
his words caused the peripatetic philosopher to ask himself if these 
things need be. Hitherto in visiting the seats of industry he had, as he 
says, allowed furnaces and machines to monopolise his attention, and 
had not thought of men ; he had been taken up with the products of 
human industry, and had overlooked the producers ; and thus he had 
no idea of the misery which underlay our vaunted civilisation. ** The 
convincing words of the workman caused me to see to the fiill the 
vanity of my scientific endeavours, and in a few moments I had formed 
the determination to investigate the sufferings of our race, their causes 
and remedies." Winkelblech prosecuted his inquiries for a long time, 
and the result was the conviction that the evils of society were caused 
by its institutions, which rested on a false basis, and that the prevailing 

S BaroQ Jostos too LielMf « the Smooi dicmlst tod natonltst^ boni If my Sib* t8^ at 
IWttinsudty filkd chain at Gieifea (i849-i8$a) and Mnoic^ djriog at tht latter placa April 
ilili,i8fj. 
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economic principles were largely founded on error. Thns a new 
system was necessary, and to the development of this he resolved 
to devote his remaining years. Winkelblech died January loth, 1865. 
He married, in 1840. a daughter of the astronomer Professor Gerling, 
of Marburg. 

Winkelbledi proceeds firom the view that political economy is not 
merely a science of material wealth, but has to do, first of all, with 
the interests of industry. He sees in the decay of guilds, and the un- 
limited sway of great capitalists, two great evils. Formerly the position 
of the journeyman was transitional, leading to the goal of mastership. 
Now, however, there are no longer masters and assistants, but under* 
takers and labourers, and the number of independent employers tends 
^ to become ever smaller. Thus the wages received by the labourers 
depend upon their number relatively to that of the undertaker class. 
If the supply of labour exceed the demand, wages fall to such an ex* 
tent that the labourer is barely left the means of obtaining the neces« 
saiies of life. If the demand exceed the supply, wages may rise above 
die limit of indispensable needs, though the surplus will not continue 
long. The industrial revolution which has followed the introduction 
of machinery, and the massing of capital in few hands, has led to the 
creation of an extensive proUtariat^ which has no chance of attaining 
social independence. The employment of this proletariat is uncertain, 
and always se\'ere. Labour is seldom a matter of choice, for the la- 
bourer must be content with the industrial circumstances of his locality, 
and thus it is impossible to expect that work can be a pleasure. Work 
tends, too, to become more and more monotonous as the division of 
labour becomes greater* and the daily duration of work depends largely 
on the will of the employer. But this unenviable position might be 
tolerable if the workmen were certain of an assured existence. This, 
however, b not the case. The caprice of the undertaker, or a change 
in the demand of consumers, may, in an instant, deprive a workman of 
his employment, and thus of his means of subsistence, for he b unable 
&o provide for the future, the needs of the day being barely met by 
die day's earnings. The position of labourers is still worse in large 
industrial towns, where they are huddled together in hundreds of 
thousands, for there, wealth, splendour, and extravagance are seen on 
every ^de, while the working population b poorly housed and poorly 
fied. The £unily life of the proletariat does uox ^^t^^^xx^ ^^ ^^ass*^ 
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^' What care and training can the children enjoy, when their parents 
are employed twelve hours or more in the fitctory ; and what domestic 
life can there be, when all the members of the £unily are kept by their 
work from home all day, and almost solely assemble in the dwelling 
for sleep ? ** The mother is prevented from giving to her children the 
attention they should receive, and girb are unable to learn domestic 
arts. Worse than this, the dissolution of the family leads to 
immorality, and the female sex is degraded. As girls receive their 
training in workshops, they learn unchastity, and finally their wages 
are based on the presupposition that prostitution is carried on as a 
supplementary vocation. Not only does morality suffer, but the physical 
well-being of the /n^/f/jnj/ is ruined, owing to crowded habitations, 
overwork, and insufficient food Winkclblcch does not attempt to con* 
ceal the vices which are to be found amongst the proletariat — such 
as drunkenness, improvidence, and hostility against the higher 
classes — ^but he holds that they are inseparable from the conditions 
under which the poor live. ^ After all," be says, **if the bourgeoisie is 
not guilty of these vices it b guilty of others, as dishonesty, selfishness, 
an inordinate desire for gain, indulgence, and disregard of social and 
other duties." His conclusion is that tiie dependence of the modem 
proletariat upon the undertaker class is only another form of the 
serfage of the Middle Ages and the slavery of antiquity. The position 
o{ th,^ proletariat is, in many respects, less favourable than that of the 
slave or serf, for these had, at any rate, an assured existence, and the 
proletariat has not The serf was bound to the soil : but does not the 
workshop of the undertaker keep modem labourers similarly bound? 
The slave might only acquire property in so far as the will of his lord 
allowed, but though the modem labourer is free to possess what he has 
the means of acquiring, the right is only an apparent one, for it cannot 
be used. Finally, it is questionable whether the serf bad to work half 
as hard for his living as the free labourer of an industrial town. 

Winkelblech would heal the ills of society, and improve the condition 
of the working classes, by the adoption of a compromise between 
Liberalism and Communism. Among his demands are collective 
property in land, side by side with private ownership, co-operative 
production, the handing over of means of communication to public 
bodies, and State participation in mining, forestry, fishing, and even 
trzdlng and banking. But he would also restrict private undertakership 
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and specnlation wherever the* interests of society require it, and he 
voold grant to the labourer the right to work and to the incapable 
adequate means of subsistence. like Malthus, he regards the question 
of population as the kernel of the social problem. Thus he advocates 
maniage restrictions— only those shall be allowed to marry who can 
show the possession of adequate means, a requirement which shall be 
reinforced on the birth of the fourth child — and he b prepared to 
punish with hard labour the man who brings into the world mouths 
which he cannot feed. He would also encourage religious orders, 
nunneries, and all institutions in which celibacy is fostered. Winkel- 
Uech's work fell flat — Germany was not ready for it — and for years 
it was entirely neglected. Schaffle^ was one of the first authors to 
redirect attention to this ingenious writer, to whom, in ^ Kapitalismus 
und Sodalismus," he pays a high tribute. 

FRIEDRICH ENGELS. 

No mean place in the history of the Sodalist movement is taken by 
Friedrich Engels, though he is in reality a Communist of the most 
pronounced stamp, and as such has done yeoman's service for his 
cause. Engels, who was bom in 1822 at Barmen, was for forty years 
the inseparable associate of Karl Marx, whom he first met in Paris 
after his expulsion from Germany. Marx, not less than Engels, highly 
valued from the very first day the friendship thus formed, and if Engels 
appears to shine but as a lesser star in comparison with the great light 
mhich Marx undoubtedly was in the Communistic firmament, it is 
quite certain that this lifelong companionship was mutually beneficial 
Engels may be called the aiUr igo of his friend, whose opinions on all 
political and social questions were his own. Rarely have two minds 
represented such union as was seen throughout the entire intercourse 
of these true comrades in arms* When Marx died, in 1883, he left, in 
a very unprepared state, a host of manuscripts, forming a continuation 
of the first volume of '* Capital,*' which was published in 1867. It 

1 Albeit S^^^^ political economhr, born Fcbniary S4th, 1831, in Wnnembcrg. Originally 
m Jocmalist. be taraed his attentiob to political ccouoray, and became professor of the science 
at Tcibineen in s86s, and Vienna in 1868. For a time he filled the office of Aostiian Minister 
oC Tiale, bot on bis i t tlremen t, be c a o s e of a ministerial change, be withdrew to StnttQut^ 
Ksumed fitnraiy work. His dkicf work is *' BaA ^and \a\m& ^ki vwia&.«D. 'C^^ 
fS/s-^Jt nod Best k impofftaaoa ia ^ Ikatf uYi^n^as uMi^qdiSte»»ar V^Y^ 
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was, tbovfor^ fortanate that a man was to be fottnd who had been so 
schooled in the ideas of Marx that he coald undertake the formidable 
task of editing the posthumous works. This is certainly not the least 
of Engels' achievements in the cause of Socialism. Engels under- 
went his baptism of fire as a political agitator at the time of the Elber- 
feld rising of 1849. ^^^ l^is share in causing this trouble he was 
ordered to leave Prussian territory^ a fate which came to Marx as 
well. Before this he had come into prominence through the publicai 
tioQ, in 1845, of ^ volume on the condition of the English working 
classes, ^ the result of nearly two years^ study on the spot. In this work 
he advances the outspoken Socialistic opinions which have ever since 
been associated with his name. The work is dedicated to the working 
classes of Great Britain and Ireland, and in the dedication the author 
pays a high compliment to the British workman, not the least of 
whose good qualities are said to be sympathy with every progressive 
movement and freedom from ^ that blasting curse, national prejudice 
and pride.** **I found you to be more than mere Englishmen, members 
of a single belated nation,** says Engels, " I found you to be men^ 
members of the great and universal family of mankind, who know 
their interests and those of all the human race to be the same.*' 

We here see the cosmopolitan sympathies shared by Engels in 
conmion with the Communist party, and they are further shown by 
his ceaseless endeavours on behalf of international co-operation 
amongst working-men. Besides associating with Marx in the establish- 
ment of a German Working-men's Association in Brussels in 1845, ^^d 
In its later direction, Engels was joint-author of the Communist Mani- 
festo, published early in 1848, and was one of the founders of the 
League of Communists formed in the preceding winter. He has 
written a number of works, large and small, on different phases of the 
social problem. Besides that on the English working classes may be 
named ''Herr Eugen Diihring's Umwalzung der Wissenschaft: Philo- 
sophic, Politische Okonomie, Socialismus," ' a criticism of Diihring's 
scientific works; '*Die Entwickelung des Sorialismus von der Utopie 
zur Wissenschaft," ' and '' Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privat- 

> *' Dit Lac* te arb^eodco Klasse ia England." (Ldpag, 1845.) 
S Leipzig, 1878. Tbt works criddscd wt% "Comuder Philotoplue,* '^Qntot dar National* 
and Soaaltfkooomiib'' and *'Kritiicha Gtfchichta dtr KatJonalSkonoaia nad d« Sosial- 
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dgenthmnSy ond des Staats : ^ Im Anschluss an Lewis H. Morgan's 
Forsdrangen,'' * and he was joint-author with Marx of ** Die heilige 
Familie, oder Kritik der kritischen Kritilc Gegen Bruno Bauer & 
Consorten." ' He has further contributed largely to Socialistic publi* 
cations. From his pen, too, appeared the noteworthy '' Outlines for 
a critique of political economy," in the ** Deutsch-Franzosische Jahr- 
bucher/' (Paris, 1844X wherein Engels claims to have first maintained 
the proposition that ** the natural, that is, the normal price of labour* 
power coincides with the minimum of wages, that is, with the value- * 
equivalent of the means of subsistence absolutely necessary to the life 
and propagation of the labourer." ^ 

As to theory, Engels may be said to hold precisely the same views asl 
Marx, but as he has gone out of the purely scientific track, and has I 
given to his theories a practical application, it is advisable to glance! 
hriefiy at the teachings of his social works. Modem Socialism, I 
Engels tells us in his critique of Duhring, is the result of the opposi- f 
tion of classes, the propertied and the unpropertied, the bourgeaise 
and the wage-earners, and of the anarchy whidi prevails in produc- 
tion, though theoretically it owes its origin to the French movements 
of last century. ** Socialism is the expression of absolute truth, reason 
and justice, and needs only to be discovered in order by its own 
power to conquer the world." He dates the scientific development of ^ 
Socialism from Marx*s discovery of Mehrwerih or surplus-value. It 
was then shown that the appropriation of labour which is not paid for 
is the primal form of the capitalistic mode of production, and the ex- 
ploitation of die labourer entailed by it ; that the capitalist, even 
when he buys the laboiu: of his workmen at the full market value, 
derives more value from it than he pays for ; and that this surplus- 
value forms the basis and substance of the capital now in the hands of 
the propertied class. Engels accepts all the conclusions which follow 
from the theory of an appropriated surplus-value, for while he shows the 
efifects of this appropriation, he advocates measures which will put an 
end to it. He is thoroughly antagonistic to the present mode of pro-* 

1 Hocdnceo, Zoridi, 1884. Eosds ays tbc work was undertaken by Marx, but was after* 
wards placed in bis hands. 

S** Ancient Society, or Rcseardwt in the Lines of Homan Proxress from Savagery throagb 
Bttbazian to Gvilisatffln," by Lewis H. Morgan. London : Macmillan & Co.t 1877* 

8Btfa» September, 1B44, and Frankfort-oo-Maine, 184$. 

4 ** Da* EUnd dcr P hib s ophie , by Marx« (SKttagart« i88s« VV« ^ v|«xamC^ 
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dttcdoo, and not less so to the prevailing system of competition. In 
competition expression is given to the state of war which prevails 
throughout modem society— ^///irm omnium contra omnts. For this 
war, which is one of life and death, exbts not only between dass and 
class, but between the individual members of classes, for everybody is 
in the way of everybody else ; working-men compete amongst them- 
selves just as the bourgeois classes do. Even the associations to which 
die labouring classes have recourse are unable to save thenu The 
Proletariai is, in (act, helpless, for the bourgeoisii keeps a firm hand 
on all the means of existence and the Executive Power supports this 
monopoly. The relationship of the proletariat to the bourgeoisie is 
that of slavery. The proletariat seeks subsbtence from the bour^ 
geoisiOf and offers in return its labour, thus giving itself over ab- 
solutely into the hands of the enemy. 1 he labourer is nominally free, 
but in reality he is not, for he is compelled to accept whatever con- 
ditions the employer chooses to enforce. The competition which 
goes on amongst the labourers themselves makes matters worse for 
them, but better for the capitalists. This competition has only one 
check, and it is that no labourer will work for less than he requires 
for his existence, for if he has to hunger, he might as well hunger 
idling as working. Still, even this check is relative rather than al> 
solute, for the standard of life varies amongst labourers, and accord- 
ing to this standard of life will the minimum wages be determined 
Then, again, where every member of the family works, the individua 
is able to subsist on less wages than would be necessary were he 
isolated, for a saving of cost is effected by community. While the 
minimum wages depend on the competition of labourers amongst thenv 
selves, the maximum wages are fixed by the competition which goes 
on amongsc the capitalists. The proletariat produces commodities 
for the bourgeoisie^ which sells them at a profit. If the demand is so 
large that it cannot be met, all disposable labour is employed, and 
thus the competition of labourer with labourer ceases and gives place 
to a competition amongst the capitalists for the required labour-power. 
Average wages, or wages just exceeding the minimum, exist when 
neither capitalists nor labourers have any reason to compete against 
each other : when j^jst as many labourers are employed as can pro- 
duce the commodities required. The extent to which the minimum is 
exceeded will depend on the average needs and the dc*jree of culture 
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reached by the labomeis. The labourer is, in fiict, a commodity, the 
price of which varies according to the demand for it and the cost of 
prodncing it If there is a large inquiry for labourers their price rises, 
and if the demand £adls, so, too, the labourers fall in price, while a 
superfluity of labourers causes a part of them to '* remain in stock,'* 
just as ordinary commodities, which are not saleable, remain on the 
shop shelves. Population is thus influenced by the economic position 
occupied by labour. If the price of labour (that is, the labourer's 
wages) rises, marriages increase, and more children are produced, un- 
til the demand for labour is met When the supply is excessive, 
prices &I1 again, tod the consequence is that hunger and disease sweep 
away the superfluous population. One of the evils of the system 
which makes the labourer a commodity, is the position of absolute de- 
pendence in which the working classes are placed. If a manufacturer 
employs labourers for nine hours a day, there is nothing to prevent 
him, at a time when the ofier of labour b large, from compelling them 
to work another hour on pain of dismissal. Thus he has the benefit 
of an hour's extra labour daily, without the necessity of paying for it 
In proportion as the condition of the labourer is less independent does 
the power of the capitalist to exploit him increase. Thus the weaker 
the members of society are, the less hope of help have they. 

The labourer is both legally and in fact the slave of the capitalist 
dass. '' All the difference from the old, out-spoken slavery is that 
the present labourer appears to be free, because he is not sold all at 
once but piecemeal — per day, week, or year— and because one owner 
does not sell him to another, but he must sell himself in this way, as 
he is not the sl^^ve of a single person but of the entire propertied 
dassL But for the labourer it is in reality all the same, and if this 
appearance of freedom secures him on the one hand a certain degree 
of real freedom, he sufiers on the other hand from the disadvantage 
that no man guarantees him support, that he may be cast away at any 
moment by his master, the bourgeoisie^ and be left to die of hunger 
if the bourgeoisie has no longer any interest in his employment, that 
i^ in his existence. The bourgeoisie^ however, is far better oflF with 
tUs arrangement than idth the old slavery, for it can turn away its 
people when it likes without losing invested capital^ and, moreover, it 
gets labour done far more cheaply than is the case with slaves." ^ 

1 "Dk La:e dcr axbotcnden Klasse," pp. 109, 104. 
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What, then, win Socialism do for the working classes? Ei^b 
answers that it will do away with the class differences which are a 
consequence of the unequal distribution of the produce. Society is 
at present split up into opposing camps— the privileged and the pre- 
judiced, the exploiting and the exploited, the ruling and the ruled — 
and the State, whose duty it should be to give protection irithin and 
irithout to the community at large, merely props up the dominant . 
classes by forcibly maintaining the conditions of their supremacy. 
The existence of a ruling class is now as much an anachronism as 
slavery is. Both have become superfluous, though they had formerly full 
justification. ^We should never forget that our entire economical, 
political, and intellectual development presupposes a condition of things 
in which slavery was necessarily and universally recognised. In this 
sense we are justified in saying ' Without the slavery of antiquity no 
modem Socialism.' It is very easy to inveigh in general terms against 
slavery, and to pour out highly moral anger at such enormities. But 
unfortunately all that is said by this is, what everybody knows, that these 
ancient institutions are no longer in accord with present conditions, 
and the feelings which these conditions have produced.''^ 

So long as the really productive part of the community — ^the labour- 
bg classes — could secure no leisure, owing to excess of labour, for 
the common affairs of society, as State affairs, sciences, and art, a 
special class must attend to these things, and, adds Engels, this class 
has never failed to heap heavier and yet heavier burdens upon the 
working classes. But now there is no need for this ceaseless physical 
strain ; there might be sufficient leisure for all to take part in social 
affairs ; and for that reason the ruling class has become unnecessary 
—nay, more, a perfect hindrance to socialprogress, and should, there- 
fore, be abolished. He says : ^ A surplus in the produce of labour^^ 
over the cost of maintaining the labour, and the formation and increase 
of a social productive and reserve fund out of this surplus, were and 
are the basis of all social, political, and intellectual progress. In past 
history this fund has been the possession of a privileged class, which 
with this possession acquired also political supremacy and intellectual 
leadership. The impending social revolution will make this social 
produaive and reserve fund-*that is, the whole mass of raw material, 
instruments of production, and food— in reality social, when it takes 

1 Set EogeU' " Herr Eugcn DtihrlDg't Umwilittng dcr WiftscAsduft." 
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k from the privSeged dass and assigns h to society as a whole as 
common property/' On purely economic gromids Engels holds that ^ 
a lerolation in the present mode of production is imperative. One of 
the natural and inevitable results of this system is the recurrence of 
commercial crises, which are especially injurious to the working 
classes. As the production and distribution of the means of existence 
follow no rule, and do not take place for the immediate purpose o! 
satisfying social needs, but of making the capitalists rich, a crisis may 
occur at any time. Chance governs the actions of the individual 
producer, whose dealings are quite independent of the dealings of 
others. Everybody is ignorant of what is being done by everybody 
else, and the result b confusion. This anarchy in production compels 
industrial capitalists to perfect their machinery more and more on 
pain of being superseded, and this perfection of machinery makes 
human labour increasingly superfluous. As Marx says, machinery is 
the most powerful instnunent of war which capital possesses against 
labour, for the labourer's own product is made a means of his bond- 
age. Though, however, production increases, the sale does not 
expand conespondmgly, so that trade in time comes to a standstill, 
the markets are surfeited, produce lies unsaleable, manufactories are 
stopped, public credit is shaken, bankruptcy follows bankruptcy, and 
the labouring classes sufier the greatest want All these evils will dis* 
appear with the abolition of the capitalistic system of production and 
the consequent extinction of the capitalist class. Nor does Engels 
r^^ard this consumm2Uion as impossible. The proletariat has only 
to become strong enough and the means of production will be social- 
ised. When this b done, however, Hin proletariat as such will exist 
no longer, for all class distinctions will cease, and therewith the State 
as it now is. A society which b based upon the existence of mutually 
opposed classes needs the State in order that privilege and monopoly 
and power— the threefold principle of class — may be maintained. 
When the State bno longer the representative of one favoured sec- 
tion, but represents in reality society as a whole, it becomes superflu- 
ous, for so long as there b no class to prop up, and none to keep 
down, repressive power b not needed. Production will then be carried 
on according to rule and plan, and all the needs of society will be 
provided for. ''The first act wherein the State appears as realSn 
representative of all society— the taking pos^t^wD^ ^l ^^ \kw^»b5^ •* 
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production in the name of society— will be its last act as a State. 
Government over persons will be succeeded by the management of 
things and the direction of processes of production. A free society 
cannot need or tolerate the existence of a State between itself and its 
members.* ^ Thus will be realised the Free People's State. Society 
possessing the means of production, the producer will no longer be at 
the mercy of the produce, but will enjoy the full fruit of his labour. 
The struggle for existence will end, and in this respect man will for 
the first time be distinguished from the lower animals, for the first 
time will be really Lord of Nature, for the first time really free. It b 
the high mission oi^^ proletariat to effect this emancipation of man- 
kind, and scientific Socialism is the instrument it will employ. 

KARL GRON. 

Another eminent Socialist, who both as author and agitator exer- 
cised great influence during the first half of the century and later, is 
Karl Griin. Griin was bom September 30th, 1817, at Ltidenscheid, 
in Westphalia. He was, like Lassalle and Marx, a follower of Hegel* 
whose philosophy he endeavoured while resident in Paris to implant 
in the mind of his friend Proudhon, though with very qualified success. 
He relates, indeed, in the charming collection of letters and studies 
which goes by the name of '* Die soziale Bewegung in Frankreich 
und Belgien,"' how Proudhon, who did not understand German well, 
would answer an unwelcome argument with '* I do not comprehend 
you.** **And yet," adds Griin naively^ '*I was plain enough.** 
Griin was very early drawn into the arena of politics. Early in 1842 
he became the editor of a Mannheim journal, and as such succeeded 
—though the task was not a difficult one — in winning the dislike of 
the Baden Government. The result was that before many months 
had expired he unexpectedly received notice to quit the Grand Duchy. 
This expulsion was, however, an act of doubtful legality, for Griin had 
never once given the Press censor occasion for dissatisfaction.* All 
the explanation to be had was that his political views were objection- 
able. For several years Griin devoted himself to literary work, but 

> ** HcfT Engea Dtihriof't UmwiOsiiDg der WisMOfduift.* 

s Damutadi, 1845; a aortinicresdng work 00 th« French Socialiitt and CommiuiUu oould 
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wlien the stpnny days of 1848 came he threw lumself into the thickest 
of the fray. He took part in the rising in the Palatinate in 1849, ^^^ 
being captured was put into prison. On regaining freedom he re- 
moved to Belgium, and later he resided in Vienna, where his death 
occurred in 1887. Grnn has written a number of works on social and 
literary subjects. His ** Sodale Bewegung," already mentioned^ was 
not without influence in stimulating the Socialist movement in 
/ Germany. Monographs on Goethe and Schiller have also been 
written by him. A few years before his death he withdrew from 
acti\'e work on behalf of the Socialist causey but he remained fiuthful 
to his prindples to the last. The name of Karl Griin is held in 
high respect by the younger generation of Socialists in Germany. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

KARL RODBERTUS AND THE WAGES 

PRINCIPLE. 

Famx !s cften rery ficUe b the distributioii of honotirs. WbDe fhe 
less deserving is favoured, the more deserving is verjr frequently 
passed over. Karl Johann Rodbertus b a singular instance of the 
caprice of fame. There are^ it may be said, four men who by common 
consent are rpgaxded as the founders of modem scientific Socialism 
in Germany. These men are, Karl Marx, Rodbertus, Ferdinand 
Lassalle, and Frederick Engels. Of these Marx is almost universally 
chosen for the distinctive title of Father of the Socialistic movement, ' 
so far as scientific theory is concerned, while Rodbertus, his senior in 
age and in literature, is with great injustice passed by. Only within 
recent years has even the attempt been made in Germany to give to 
this deep thinker hb proper place in science, and even now an amount 
of neglect b visible which speaks ill for the fairness of writers on 
Socialism. Some of the German historians of the Socialistic move- 
mem pass Rodbertus by in silence, and others only deign to give him 
bare mention. To Adolph Wagner,^ the leading representative of the 
State Socialistic school, b due the credit of having discovered the im - 
portance of Rodbertus as an economic writer. Wagner generously 
speaks of him as ^ the first, the most original, and the boldest repre- 
sentative of scientific Socialism in Germany,"* and as ** the most dis- 
tinguished theorist of the purely economic side of scientific Socialism.''' 
Rudolph Meyer goes further and contends that Marx ^* has, as can be 
proved, built up the greater part of hb critique" from the publications of 

1 Ado:ph WmgBcr, bora March sstb, 1835, at £rlaDgeii« hat tine* i8;o Wen professor of 
political economy at Berlin. He has, howerer,- taught at Vienna, Hamhnrf , Dorpat, and 
Freiburg. Wagoer Is the leading representative of State Socialism ia Germany, and 
natorally a lealoos sapporter of Prince Bismarck's social po!fcj, which he is erco prepared to 
place opoo a still broader basis. 

t Introdoction to *' Briefe voB Ferdinand LMsaUe an Karl Rodbertas-Jagetaow," (Sofia, 
tt78 X al>o " Tttbinger Zeitschrift fttr SlaaUwisseoschaftt" sStS, p^ spg^jy. 
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Rodbertns wliich^ appeared before 1835, ^^^ ^^^ Lassalle has done 
the same, the only new thing being the positive proposals of these two 
^ imitators.^ 

As only a small part of the life of Rodbertns — ^the ''Ricardo of 
Economic Sodalism," as Wagpier has called him — was passed in 
public activity, we know comparatively little about the person of the 
man. He was bom on August 12th, 1805, at Greifswald, in old 
Sn-edish Pomerania, where his father was a Swedish Councillor of Jus- 
tice and professor of Roman law at the university. In 1808 Professor 
Rodbertus retired from his chair and removed to Beseritz, in Mecklen- 
buig-StrelitZy the estate of his wife, and here he continued for the 
remainder of his life. His son Karl passed through the Gymnasium 
of Mecklenburgisch-Friedland, then went to Gottingen University, 
where he studied bom 1823 to 1825, going in the latter year to Berlin 
to study law, and remaining there till 1826. His term as auscultator 
was passed in the provincial and municipal court at Alt-Brandenburg, 
and passing the necessary examinations he became referendary at 
Breslau in 1829 and the following year at Oppeln, where he studied 
political economy, afterwards to become the science after his o^n 
heart. He prosecuted his studies further at Heidelberg, where he 
divided attention between politic economy, history, and philosophy. 
Meanwhile, he had travelled in Switzerland, France, and Holland, and 
when in 1834, at the age of twenty-nme, he returned home, it was as a 
studied man who had also seen a good deal of the world and its ^ays. 
Purchasing the estate of Jagetzow, inJPQmeiania, he removed thither 
from the paternal estate of Beseritz in 1836. He took part in provin- 
cial administration, and at one time was elected a member of an 
agricultural conmiission appointed to consider the question of taxation. 
In 1847 he was returned to the Provincial Landstag. The independ- 
ence which was always a characteristic of Rodbertus was shown at 
this time by his declining the offer of King Frederick William IV. to 
advance him to the nobility. He satisfied himself with taking the 
name of his estate, and signing himself as ^* Rodbertus-Jagetiow." 
Rodbertus was a member of the commission appointed to draw up 
deaoral laws for the Prussian National Assembly, and in May, 1848, 

r *C 1 *« ]>cr EattodpatiomkjuBpC des vicrten Sundes,* Bcrlia, 1874* voL i» pp. 43, 44. Tbis b 
y aa rTf^>iTf work of rcfcreoco, vhidi oiay wtll bo ooosoltod by iboio wbo dc&trc • cloMf 
f kBa«leds« oCibi pnctkal dcirclopotcat oC Socialism ia Gcrmxn^. 
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he was xetumed to the new Assembly, the election bdng by onhrenal 
franchise. His part in the proceedings of that body is of pnzdy 
national interest, and need not detain us. Suffice it to say that 
he was an active figure in the political history of 1848 and 1849 
m Prussia. Rodbertus did not regard the movement of the former 
year as political but as social, just as at a later time he refused to 
believe that Lassalle*s political agitation would find sympathy amongst 
the people. In June^ 1848, Rodbertus took office in the Auerswald- 
Hansemann Cabinet as Minister for Public Worship and Education, 
but differences caused him to resign in a fortnight. He was thrice 
elected in 1849, once for the First Chamber and twice for the Second. 
On April 13th he introduced a motion for recognising the Frankfort 
Imperial constitution and he carried it on the 21st, but the Second 
Chamber was a few days later dissolved, and the end of his political 
career soon followed Though a democrat of the first water in early 
lifCi he was able to support much in Prince Bismarck's policy during 
his later years. 

It was a good thing for science that Rodbertus was defeated when 
he tried to enter the North German Reichstag, for the result was a 
resolution to devote himself closely to the study of political economy 
m its bearing upon social questions. Thus for the remainder of his 
long life he wrote almost incessantly on economic subjects. He was 
able to bring to the consideration of these subjects the qualifica- 
tions, rarely combined to such a degree as with him, of wide and 
generous sympathies and deep learning. For though Rodbertus was 
a true student — ^he never read without a pencil in his hand, and his 
fondness for exchanging views is proved by a voluminous correspond- 
ence — ^he was also thoroughly practical The sincerity of his efforts on 
behalf of the working classes is nowhere better shown than by his 
refusal to co-operate with Lassalle in agitation. Like Owen, he held 
that the social problem was not a question^ of ip0liucs-4>ui..6aifii: 
•e cunmiiics, a nd^e would not hear ^of a combination of the two.^ Re* 
•"listing all attemptsno draW=^t*ih^y ra^herl>e said to tfinist^im into 
the political arena, he remained in the study, believing rightly that 
he could there do better and more lasting service to the cause dear to 

I Ht writes to his friend Rudolph Me jer, Ao^it i6ih, 187s : ** That I hold tho sodij 
question to bo n purely economic question, with which those having in new only the eeeoo* 
dary alms of Sabbath*hallowing and soul-catching (SttUn/nmg) should have nothing to do 
this you have long kiio#n better than anyone from myself.* 
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hinL In 1873 his health gave way^ though he had been aiUng for 
some years. But physical weakness and p^ troubled him fitr less 
than did hb fidling sight, which prevented him from pursuing study 
and litexazy work as he wished. The winter of 1873-1874 he passed he 
Italy, and he returned, to all appearance, much better in health. The 
following winter tried him severely and it was with difficulty that he 
struggled through. The end came in December, 1875, being hastened 
by exposure to the weather. On the 2nd of the month he was out of 
doors superintending the beautifying of his estate,and on the 5th he died. 
Rodbertus was a man of lofty character, a man of whom any 
science and any country might be proud. He held what are known 
as advanced views on some of the deeper questions of life, and we 
find him writing on one occasion that he has worked himself into 
an entirely new contemplation of the world, and that though he is 
* anything but a Materialist," he is not an adherent of the Christi- 
anity of the day. It would, however, be unsafe to attribute to thes« 
last words a &r-reaching significance^ for the letters of Rodbertus 
would not allow of it As apolitical economist he stood upon de* 
ddedly Sopalistic ground, as an examination of hb theories will show. 
But he took up this position only after deep study of political economy, 
history, and philosophy, and after gaining wide experience in practical 
agriculture ; and although he was a Socialist when Socialism was 
not common amongst men of science^ he never deserted his guns or 
txtn sought to apologise for his heterodoxy. When a friend once 
recognised his great service to science he replied, indulging in a 
little banter at his own expense, ''In your kind opinion of me you 
quite forget what a wicked heretic I am in our science — ^what a black 
economic soul I really am.** But odium did not affect him and he 
could say in the last year of hb life: *^ I swear yet with few exceptions 
to every word which I have written on political economy, and I am 
firmly convinced that when I shall have published 'Capital ' and 'The 
Social Question ' my theory will be preached in fifty years from the 
roo&, and then practice will soon follow. Unfortunately," he adds, 
" I b^^an the elaboration of the social question too early, when no 
one believed in it, and thus I was quite disregarded, which is not 
encouraging to a writer who by dint of great exertion b enabled to 
establish and create something new.**^ 

^ Letter to J. ZeUer. March 14th, sSts* 
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The last yean of the scholar's life were taken up^ as were the last 
jrears of Kant, with preparations for a great and final work^ which 
should worthily crown his labours. He wished to collect all the 
scattered fragments of his social theories into a complete system, 
and to the very last he did not despair of completing the task. In 
the letter from which a passage has just been taken he says that 
though he is old and sick, and has lost the sight of one eye, ^ which 
is a great obstacle to work," he trusts in ^ God and my good constitu- 
tion." But though his face was turned to this goal, the journey thither 
was slow and death overtook him on the way. His widow wrote to a 
friend shortly after his death : ^ My heart longs for the recognition 
which he deserves, not only, however, as a man of science, for I should 
like to see his rare and amiable qualities appreciated. The years in 
which he abstained from taking part in public afiairs vastly increased 
his stores of learning, and it pains me beyond measure that they 
should have been laid in the grave with him." Even yet Rodbertus 
has not received the recognition he deserves, but posterity certainly 
promises to be more discriminating than were his contemporaries. 

In seeking to understand the economic theories 0/ Rodbertus in so 
far as they bear directly on Socialism, it will serve no good purpose to 
follow his works in chronological sequence, for this would only lead to 
confusion. Nor will it be wise to attempt an analysis of the works in- 
dividually. The plan adopted disregards the disjointed character of 
Rodbertus' writings, and contemplates his system as though it had 
been connectedly worked out In order to a better comprehension of 
the system, quotations will be freely given, and the author's own lan- 
guage be often followed pretty closely, even when extracts are not 
made.^ Rodbertus speaks of his economic theories as a ^ logical de- 

1 Kozak in hlft *' Rodbertot-Jacetzow'f iocialpoUtische Ansichtcn," a work which fhoold be 
lead by aU wishful to learn in greater detail the economic views of this gifted author, cnomcr- 
Btes some thirty writings from the pen of Rodbertus, ranging from systematic works down to 
essays and correspondence. The importance of Rodbertus as n political economist and a 
social reformer wiU justify the giving of as complete a list as possible of his works : 

"Zur Erkenntniss unsrer staatswirthschaftlichen ZusUfode," (Neubrandenburg, 1843). 

*' FUr den Kredit ttx Grundbesluer : eine Bttte an die ReichsstMnde," (1247). 

^ Die neuesten Gruudtaxen des Herm v. Biilow-Cummcfow," (1847). 

•• Die preussische GeldkiUis," (1849). 

*' Mein Vcrhaltca in dca Cooflikt fwischcn Krone und Volk : no neine WiOiler," (Bcrlia» 

*' Sodale Briefe an voo Kiicbmann," (two leiten appeared In 1850 and a tUrd la 1811% 
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'Telopment of the proposition introduced into science by Smith, and 
established more finnly by Ricardo's school, that all commodities can 
only be considered economically as the product of labour, and cost 
nothing but labour/' This proposition he places at the beginning of 
his first great work, ^ Zur Erkenntniss unsrer staatswirthschaftlichen 
Zustande," published in 1842. It will thus be expected that Rodber- 
tus looks for the solution of the social problem to some reform which 
^ill place labour in a fair and just position as against capital He de- 
scribes his purpose as follows : 

'^The chief aim of my investigations will be to increase the share of 
the working classes in the national income, and that on solid grounds 
taken from the influences of the vicissitudes of trade. I wish to allow 

** Die Handdskxisen und die Hypothekamoch der Grondbesitzer," (Beriin, i8s8X 

** 05e9er Brief an das Comiti des deutschen ArbeiCenrereins zu Leipng," (i36j). 

"Zar Trzet des Rcalkrcdits," (first pabllshed in the N^rddeuUckt AlkitmeinM Zritumg^ 

xsesx 

■* Zor ErkSnins und Abhiilfe der keadgen Kreditnotb des GrandbesUzes,** (Berlin, iS68- 

" Fiir das Rentcsprincip.'' iX^rddemtscks LmMdwiriktckm/ilickg ZHimmg^ 1870X 

" Der normale Arbettstag." {Berlhup Revue^ 1871.) 

* Briefvedxsel xviscben Rodbertns and dem Architekten H. Petcrt," (published in 1878: 
it had reference to the operation of the normal workdayX 

** Eia Brief von Rodbertns an Rudolph Meyer." (September i8tli, 1873, published in Mcyei^t 
** Emaxxipatiottskampf des viaten Standes," 1874 : giving his mature views 00 the pmp c ity 



** Rodbertu^ Antwort an einen Katbedersocialiiim,** (published in the nmn work and rt- 
latisi; to the same qoestiooX 

** Briefvrechsel svischen Rodbertus und dem Minister fttr die landwirthschafUichcn An* 
gdegmVttm Dr. Friedemhal*" (in O. BeU*s *' Die wirthschaftliche Nothwendigkeit und 
po&dscbe Bedentsag «ner Deutschen AgnrrtrfassoDg," 1878X 

" Bricfe uad socxalpolitische AoCs&ze von Dr. Rodbertns- Jagetxow,** (Berlin, i88aX 

** Ass dem literarisdien Nachlast von Kari Rodbertns- Jagetxow, heransgcgeben voo H. 
Scbsmacher-ZarchHn und Adolph Wagner** : i. *' Briefe von Ferdinand Lassalle an Karl 
Rodbertns- JagctzDw, mit einer Einleitnng von Adolph Wagner,** (Berlin, 1878); a. "Das 
Caj^xal,'' (edited by T. Kocak« Beriln, 1E84X 

^Zvd TetschoQcne staauvirthschaftlicfae Abhandlongen,** (Vienna, 1885, published by 
MarxC^narckX 

Arpe»£x to J. Zeller's edition of ''Zur Erkenntniss**— " Die sodaleBedeutong der Staatf 
wirducbaft,* and ** Der normale Arbeitstag/ (Berlin, 1885X ' 

In addition alarge number of articles and letters have appeared from the pen of Rodbertni 
in Hi*.debraod's JaJtriuckrr, the TuJ^in£er ZeiUckrift^ and other publications. Of works on 
Rodbertns and his theories may be named : 

«* Radbetss-Jagetzow's sodalpoUtische Ansichten," T. Koak, QfOk^ i88aX 

** Bismarck, Wagner, Rodbertns : drd deutsche Meister," Moriu Wirth, (Ldpsig, 1883.) 

** Rodbertus der Begriinder des wiwenschafilichen Sonalismus^" Ooc^K&StRX ^^^^Q^pD^u^ifiS^ 
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fhese classes to share in the increase of productivity, and to abolish 
the bw— which otherwise might one day become fatal for our social 
conditions — that, however the productivity may increase, the labourers 
are ever thrown back by the force of trade upon a rate of wages which 
does not exceed the necessary subsistence ; a rate which shuts them 
out from the culture of the age, since this would take the place of the 
servitude which keeps them down, a rate which forms a most flagrant 
contradiction to their present legal position, that formal equality with 
other classes which is proclaimed by our most important institutions. 
By securing for the labourer a larger share in the national income, I 
wish at the same time to do away with the frightful industrial crises 
which occur periodically, and which consist wholly in the dispropor- 
tion between purchasing and productive power — but not, as Say and 
Ricardo think, because want of purchasing power is want of produc- 
tive power, and not, as Malthus and Sismondi think, because the pro- 
ductive power may surpass the purchasing power /^^j^, but because 
the purchasing power remains behind the productive power, owing to 
the fact that participation in its results is not regulated, for purchasing 
power is, differently expressed, nothing but a share in the results of the 
productive power or in the national income."^ u 

For this argument it is necessary to prove that the wages of labour 
are not paid from capital, but, standing on the same level as rents,' 
are with these a share in the produce, and thus in the income of the 
period for which they are paid For if wages are paid out of capital 
they cannot be increased beyond the limits of this capital without 
striking at the roots of national production and prosperity, but if paid . 
out of the national income they may be increased without capital 
being touched : (i) either wages may be increased at the cost of rents; 
or, and this is the proposal of Rodbertus, (2) without rents being re- 
duced such precautions may be taken that the labourer shall benefit 
by the increased productivity which science causes. In establishing* 
his initial proposition that commodities only cost labour, Rodbertus 
excludes the share of nature and of mind in production from the idea- 
of cost All the cost to man consists of physical force and time*^ 

1 ** Zax Erlcenntniss nnsrer staatswirthschaf tlichen ZustiUide,** pp. 38, 9% note. ^^^^ 

S It may here be anticipated that Rodbertus adopts two kinds of rent, rent from land an^ 
tent from capital {Grumt" and Ka^talrfnU\ The tenns will be noticed later. He als^ 
divides laop e ity into three lands, p ropei ty b land* capital (both of which fall under th« ImM- 
cf ttntir€nd€9 EigtnthutfiU 9JbA inooniA. 
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b necessary, but this nature supplies ; mind must also show 
labour the way, but here again the element of cost is lacking ; toob 
are reqmsite, but toob resolve themselves into labour. The full cost^ 
of a commodity Mb into three parts : the bbour directly -bestowed 
upon itsmanufacture ; the labour bestowednipra'the material in its 
eariier stages; and a certain amount x>f labour corresponding to the 
wear of the toob employed. But it is a mistake to regard the food 
consumed by the labourer during his work as part of the cost of the 
coznmodity ; it b rather a part of the produce of his work. This error 
arbes from the habit of redconing wages to capital in the same way as 
material and tools, while they stand in reality on the same level as 
I rent and profit Material and toob stand in the relation of capital to 
the product, for they are produced in order to serve for future produc- 
tion, but food b only produced in order that the labourer may live, 
not in order that power of future production may be given, and thus it 
is the income of the period in which it b produced. When the process 
of production begins there exists no natural stock of food out of which 
to pay wages. The imdertaker has, indeed, to have a fund out of 
^ which to remunerate his workmen, but it is not a food supply which 
must, like materiab and tools, exist before production is begim ; it is 
merely a money-fund — a fund of notes or orders {Anweisungen) on 
any desired conunodities, which are handed out to the labourer in re- 
ward of hb labour. The labourer receives these orders only because 
he has supplied a certain product, and the man with whom he ex- 
I changes them for food recognises in the money a guarantee for its 
'"substitution in the product of the workman's labour. Thus the labourer 
b paid not out of capital but out of the produce of hb own labour, and 
it b only di\4sion of labour and exchange that cause confusion. This 
brings Rodbertus to hb conclusion that wages are, equally with profit 
and rent, a share in the produce, in the income ; so that, as he says, 
''The bread on which the labourer lives is certainly worse than that of 
the rentier^ but it b equally as fresh." To regard wages as part of 
capital b to place the labourer on a level with the material and the 
tool ; he b made a mere machine, and his food b like the fodder of 
^the ox^ or the coal wluch feeds the engine. 

Having thus placed wages upon the same level as rent and profit, 
Rodbertus reaches another stage in hb argument, viz^ the relationship 
which thb share in the produce bears lo tke c(OcLtx ^tsk^^x^:^ Vl^s^ 
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however^ we stumble over his theory of rent He defines rent as that'^ 
. income which is derived by virtue of a possession and irithout labour^ 
and he divides rent into rent from land and rent from capitaL The 
food and means of subsistence p^d to the labourers from the produce 
of the land are their wages, and the rest of the commodities produced 
are the rent retained by the owner of the land : this b land-rent 
Similarly, capital-rent is all the income which remains to the capitalist 
after deduction of the wages paid to his labourers. Originally, how* 
ever, the land-owner and capitalist were one* ^^Only with the rise of 
the modem towns, with the legal distinction between country and 
town, with the exclusive right of the latter to carry on most industries, 
with the necessary result that the raw products must change owners, 
was a separate capitalist class with the idea of capital formed, and 
therewith the possibility given that where the landowner himself em- 
ployed capital he might calculate a part of his income as falling to 
this."^ If the capitalist, instead of employing labourers himself, pre-*^ 
fers to hand over materials and tools to another in return for a part of 
the rent-income, the undertaker appears, and the recompense which 
he gives to the capitalist is interest on capital. Thus capital-rent falls 
into interest for the capitalist and profit for the undertaker. Conse- 
quently, land-rent, interest, and profit form togetner the overplus 
which remains after wages have been deducted from the total national 
produce. He draws no distinction between land and capital-rent as 
to character or origin, but remarks: ^ While Zachariae' said that^ 
land-rent is 'a deduction from the wages which, if land had no . 
owner, would wholly fall to the labourer,' I extend this proposition and 
nuuntain that capital-rent is also a deduction from the wages which, if 
capital had no private owner, would wholly fall to the labourer," and 
he adds that it b entirely the institution of private property in land 
and capital which has given to the owners of land and capital a pro- 
perty in the produce of labour, and which now ^compeb the labourers 
to be satisfied with a small share in their own produce." 

How, then, is the produce divided ? Rodbertus lays it down that (i) 
^With a given value of produce, or with the produce of a given 
quantity of labour, or with a given national produce, the height <A rent 
b in inverse proportion to die height of wages, and in direct propor- 

1 ••Zar Erkrnntnitt,* ppw 77» 78> 

S Heiarich Albert Zadimriae, bom Novoibcr lecb, 180^ at Hcrbil«b«, GoCha, 
pnttaaot at G^tbgcn io iSjSf and died April S9tbt lajSi at Canititt. 
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tkm to the height of the productivity of labour in general The 
lower wages aie^ the higher rent; the higher the productivity of 
^labour, the lower wages and the higher rent (2) Let the height 
of rent be given with a certsun value of produce, and the height 
of land-rent and that of profit on capital stand in inverse pro- 
portion to each other* and to the height of the productivity of 
the labour expended on raw product and manufacture respectively. 
According as the. land-rent b higher or lower will profit be lower or 
higher, and conversely ; the higher or lower the productivity of the 
labour expended on raw product or manufacture, the lower or higher 
land-rent or profit, and conversely the higher or lower profit or land- 
renL (3) The height of profit on capital is entirely determined by the 
height of the value of the produce in general, and that of the raw pro- 
duct and manufactured product in particular, or by the relationship of 
the pnxiuctivity of labour in general, and of the labour bestowed on 
raw production and manufacture in particular ; in addition, the height 
of land-rent depends on the magnitude of the value of the produce or 
the quantity of labour or productive power which is employed with a 

«*givcn relationsUp of productivity to production.*** Thus the higher 
the value of the raw product, the greater its share in the return, and 
vice versa s but as value decreases with the increase of productivity, a 
higher pnxiuctivity in agricultural than in industrial labour will cause 
a £all in land-rent as compared with capital-rent, and conversely. It 
follows from what has been said that so far as the division of the rent 
is concerned, the landowner can only benefit at the expense of the 
capitalist and Trice versa. But all produce is the produce of labour, 
and with free competition the value of every commodity gravitates to- 
wards the value of the labour expended upon it ; so that the relation- 
ship between the values of the raw and manufactured products is, on 

^the whole, only regulated by the amount of labour expended upon each. 
Rodbertus points out that a change in the sum of a nation's productive 
forces, in other words, a change in the number of labourers— apart, of 
course, from an alteration in productivity, or in the division of the pro- 
duce—only changes the sum of the national produce and the amounts 

^(not the proportions) which fall to rent and wages. According as the 
sum of the productive forces employed increases or decreases, will 
more or less rent be received by the land-owners, and more or less 

t Ikird ** Social Leiur, * (1851X cduiua 187$. 99. tt^ lAV 
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profit by the capitalists. Wages will not be higher with increased pro* i 
duction, because, productivity and division being supposed the same^ 
the increased produce falling to the labourers will be shared by the 
larger populatioiL Yet an increase of rent in consequence of the in- 
crease of productive forces does not influence land-rent and profit on 
capital in the same way. It increases the formeri but does not in* 
crease the rate of profit This is because the increased land-rent must 
be reckoned on the same area, since land does not grow, while in- 
creased profit falls to an increased capital Land-rent is thus in the 
fortunate position of being able to increase in three ways, at the cost of 
wages, by the diminution of the labourers' share in the produce ; at the 
cost of profit on capital, by encroachment upon the capitalists' share ; 
and by the increase of rent as a whole. There is, however, a way in 
which both kinds of rent may increase without one of them suffering, 
and it is by the depression of the wages share in the produce. 
Whether wages fall simultaneously below the level of necessary sub 
sistence depends upon the productivity of labour. They may form at 
less share of the produce, and still be sufiicient to maintain the 
labourer. The reason why wages are at the mercy of land-rent and 
capital, is that labour is made an ordinary article of merchandise, 
which it should not be. The workman gives his labour to the under- 
taker according to the law of supply and demand, and receives, 
according to the same law, the exchange equivalent in wages. This> 
distribution of the national produce according to the ^ natural '' laws of 
exchange, entails the consequence that with the increasing productivity 
of labour, the wages of the labourer form an ever-decreasing propor- 
tion of the produce. Labour b bought and sold for its cost price, viz^ 
food. ^ As if the employer gave the labour,** says Rodbertus, ^ and 
did not naive it'' The labourer when he receives, in his day's wages, 
the food necessary for the day, does not receive the produce of his 
day's labour : he has to be satisfied with less than the day is worth. 
The slave is compelled to do this by force, and the free labourer 
by hunger. He complains that the shares of the landowner, the % 
capitalist, and the labourer in the produce are not regulated by social | 
foresight, by a rational social law, but are left to the arbitrary working f 
of so-called ^ nattiral " laws. ^ It depends on the chances of the ^ 
market how great the share of each class in the national produce j[ 
wiUbe." . I 
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^ Rent bdng^ according to the theoiy of Rodbertns, all income which 
b received without labour and entirely by virtue of a possession, it 
follows that this cat^ory of income includes the landowner's rent, the 
capitalist's interest, and the undertaker's profit Since there is no in- 
come which b not produced by labour, rent rests upon two inevitable 
provisoes, (i) There can be no rent unless the labour produce more 
than is necessary in order that the labourer may continue his labour, 
for without this surplus it b not possible that a person can draw an in- 
come, unless he work himseUl (2) There can be no rent unless insti- 
tutions exist for depriving the labourer of this surplus, wholly or in 
part, and giving it to others, who do not themselves work, since the 
labourer b primarily in possession of the produce of his labour. 
Economic grounds, the same grounds which account for the increased 
productivity of labour, prove i^^X labour gives this surplus, and it is law 
which takes it from the labourer and gives it to another. This b 
especially seen in the case of slave-labour, where the labourer is 
allowed just so much of the produce as b necessary to the continuation 
of hb labour. Nowadays, the arbitrary measures of the slave-owner have 
been replaced by the wages-contract between labourer and employer, 
but, says Rodbertus, ** this contract is only formally and not aaually 
free, and hunger fiilly takes the place of the whip. What used to be 

^.called food, b now called wages." Where and when this happy-go- 
lucky plan of distributing the produce is followed, it is impossible to 
expect that satisfactory results will attend the increase of the pro- 
ductivity of labour. The wealth of society may increase to such an. 
extent that aU its members might live in abundance, and yet the fitct 
may be that the majority are plunged into poverty. Rodbertus, 
writing neariy forty years ago, calb attention to phenomena which are 
to-day attracting great attention. He found that the process of im- 
poverbhment was then steadily going on amongst a large class of 
sodety. " It has reached such an extent, that a very large part of 
the people b no longer able to live upon its own means, but is in some 
way or other thrown on the support of the other part of society. . • • This 
£ict nms parallel with another equally indubitable, and making the 
first still more striking : the national wealth has simultaneously in- 
creased. Not only has the national income become greater, because 
the population has increased, and the increased population has there* 
fore produced more, but if the increased national wealth be divided 
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between the increased populaticm there is a laiger sum per head** ^ 
These remarkable £icts go together : {i\ the impoverishment in a 
nation increases out of proportion to the growth of population, while 
simultaneously (2) the national income increases at greater ratio than 
the population, and the national wealth also tends to grow. 

This phenomenon Bodbertus holds to be unique in history. There 
have been times when a universally increasing impoverishment has 
taken place — ^as the time of the decay of the Roman Empire — ^times, 
too, when an individual class has suffered temporarily — ^this is often 
the case with both landed proprietors and capitalists — ^but never before 
have we had a continually increasing partial impoverishment of 
society, a steady growth in the impoverishment of one and the same 
class of people, while all the time the national wealth has increased. 
This brings Rodbertus to a theory of pauperism and commercial 
crises. According to the exchange-value possessed by a person is the' 
extent of his purchasing power, and according to his purchasing power 
is the amount of the use-value which he can convert into exchange- 
value. There must be in exchange a purchasing power equal to the 
ose-value produced for society, or else a part of the same cannot 
become exchange-value by passing into the hands of consumers. If 
every producer received the value of all he produced, increasing pro- 
ductivity could not bring about stagnation in trade until more com- 
modities had been produced than society needed. For the purchasing 
power would be equal to the use-value produced, and until the needs 
of all consumers were satisfied there could be no over-production. 
But the purchasing power of the labourers is not equal to the use- 
ralue they produce ; it rather decreases with increasing productivity. 
The consequence is that over-production enters in before the needs of 
society are satisfied. As a matter of fact, the production may not be. 
excessive, but the purchasing power of the labouring class is exhausted 
before its wants are supplied. Thus commercial crises occur, and 
thus pauperism is created. These phenomena he attributes to th^ 
existence of a ^ cruel law," according to which ''When commerce is 
left to adjust the distribution of the national produce at will, certain 
circumstances connected with the development of society have the 
effect that with the increasing productivity of social labour, the wages of 
the labouring classes become an ever-decreasing part of that national 

1 Fir ii •« budal Uucr," (Bcf lia, iBSo), p. 9. 
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produce.* Here he does not mean merely the amount of nommal 
wages— the quantity of food, clothing, &c, purchasable with the' money 
lecehed— but the proportionate share whidi the labourer derives from 
the total produce. Two assumptions are necessary to the correctness 
of this theory ; the one that the productivity of labour has increased and 
b stUl increasing, the other that the share of the labourer has in reality 
not increased proportionately, has remained stationary, or has fallen. 
These historical suppositions proved, however, it follows necessarily 
that wages as a quota of the national produce have fallen simul- 
taneously with an increasing productivity. He holds that both 
assumptions are correct, — ^that agricultural ^ and industrial labour is 
increasingly productive, and that wages have in Europe failed in 
general to rise much or for a long time above the limit of necessary 
wants, but form an ever-decreasing part of the produce of society, 
with the consequence that rent increases and the recipients of rent 
flourish at the expense of the labourers. The labouring classes were 
formeriy the virtims of l^al privilege, now they are the prey of a 
ruling class. Their toil begins with the rising and ends with the 
setting of the sun, but no exertion can alleviate their hard lot Is it 
not a just claim that those who create the wealth should receive a fair 
^lare, and enjoy some of the advantages which it offers to society? 

Rodbertus recognises that we are at present living in an anomalous 
state of things. The working classes possess full personal freedom, 
and are received in the State union with rights and duties similar to 
those of the propertied classes. The State is now society, and the 
change b pr^n^ant with significance. That system has, he says, been 
aboUshed in which, as in antiquity, the greater part of society stood 
outside the Slate as aliens or slaves. So, too, has disappeared that 
system in which, as in the Middle Ages, all society stood within the 
State, but in which the State was a conglomeration of associations 
wherein the State rights and duties of members of society were fully 
defined. The exbting condition of society b one in which all citizens 
have equal righis. Thus all the concomitant institutions and arrange- 
ments of earlier social orders cease with the disappearance of these 
to be longer valid. The working classes can no more be excluded 

s Rodbcftns devoces his third ** Sodal Letter " (Berlia. 1851) to a refuUtioa of RtcardflTi 
^eocy of reot and ofhis contentioo that the prodoctiYity oC agriculture tends to diminish 1 
coptenti oo which he calls a " phantom of Ricardo'i» set ap for the purpose of snpportioi 
OS theory of rmt. 
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fifom the consideration of the States and they acquire the new right of 
being entitled to share in the resources of society. ^ Incontestably 
the free citizen who fulfils his duties to society has a legitimate daim 
to a commensurate share in the common produce, unless the idea of a 
claim without debtor be conceded.'' But Rodbertus holds it to be 
good policy as well as mere justice to recognise this claim. 

**The working classes^" he says, ''who have hitherto gone so 
willingly in the yoke of an unremunerated labour, are now not only 
kicking against the insupportableness of their suffering, and the 
tonnent of inadequate attempts at a remedy, but are, under a feeling 
of their right, about to throw the whole load from their backs. The 
imminent danger exists that they will prefer to destroy the dvilisation 
of society, so that they may no longer have to bear the suffering of this 
civilisation. The imminent danger exists that again a storm of 
barbarism — this time proceeding from society itself— will lay waste 
the seats of culture and wealth. It is madness to think of relying 
upon armies for protection against the danger of this second migration 
of nations. The barbarians who had served in Rome's armies 
conquered Rome."^ And, again, we find him exclaiming, ^What 
contradictions in the sphere of political economy in particular, and 
what contradictions in the social system throughout I The social 
wealth increases and the companion of this increase is the increase of 
poverty." The social condition of the working classes should be 
raised to the level of their political condition, but all that has been 
done so far, has been to press it lower down. Rodbertus has no 
patience with the egoism which, ^clothing itself too often in the garb 
of morality," says that the vices of the working classes are the causes of 
their miseiy and of pauperism. People call out to the labourer ^ Ora 
it labora^^ and enjoin upon him the duty of temperance and provi- 
dence, but the fact is, says Rodbertus, that thrift is an impossibility, 
and to preach thrift where there is no chance of saving is pure cant 
and cruelty. Not, indeed, that morality is not to be enjoined on the 
working classes. Morality should never cease to enforce its Gate- 
gorical Imperative everywhere, powerless as the human will is to attain 
to perfection, but the policy of merely reiterating the duty of morality 
b useless. He who gives bread to the hungry man, he remarks, 
protects him fact more surely from stealing than he who repeats the 
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^ command, ^Thoa shalt not steaL'' Mor has he much more respect 
for the Laissez-faire school of economists. The production of 
commodides bdng a social matter, and depending upon the labour of 
an the members of society, an endeavour should be made to find a 
proper standard for distribution. He sneers at the argument of 
''natural laws." Only in nature do natural laws act of themselves 

1^ intelligently. For society, which is not natural, laws must be made. 
We thus see that the aim of Rodbertus is to secure the labourer a 
larger and fidrer share in the produce. He takes care to repudiate 
the doctrine of those who* would adopt the rough and ready remedy of 
giving the labourer all the produce. In his third '' Social Letter," he 
expresses himself explicitly on this point : — ** While I maintain that 
land-rent and profit on capital — and therefore farm-rent and under- 
takers^ profit — are the product of the labour of others than the 
recipients, in consequence of their being in possession of land and 
capital ; and while I also maintain that the institution of property in 
land and capital causes the labourers to be deprived of a part of their 
produce, I do not at all mean to contend that those who employ a 
nmnber of labourers productively with capital should not be remuner- 
ated for their social services. Conmion-sense will never allow itself to 
be deceived. Not only knowledge but also moral power and energy 
are needed in order to the successful division of the operations of a 
number of labourers engaged in production. The same qualities are 
also necessary, in order that the demands of the market may be under- 
stood, funds be employed correspondingly, and the requirements of 
society be promptly satisfied. It b seldom that a capitalist or a 
landowner is not somehow active in this manner. The productive 
labourer does not perform services of this kind, nor from the nature of 

^ his employment can he. And yet, these services are absolutely 
necessary in natural production. For this reason, no one will doubt, 
so long as social services continue to be remunerated, that capitalists 
and landowners, undertakers and directors of undertakings, are as 
mnch entitled to reward for the useful and necessary services they 
render to society, as is the labourer for his useful services of a difTcr- 

«„0nt kind. They are as much entitled as a Minister of Commerce and 
Public Works is — ^provided he does his duty. Further, these services. 
Eke those of judges, schoolmasters, physicians, &c, can only be 
xerounerated from the produce of the labourers' work, since there is an 
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0Oitr soorce of material wealth.** RodbertuSi moreover, does noH 
desire to do away at once with property in land and capital, though 
only admitting the ^relative necessity for the present day** of this 
institution, and denying an absolute necessity ; what he first seeks to 
do is to prevent the increasing stream of social wealth from emptying 
itself further in rent^ J 

Rodbertus proposes to abolish the present wages^ontract and to intro- 
duce in its place a normal workday with a normal form of wages ; then to 
mtroduce labour-note money, the issue of which should be ehtirely in the 
hands of the State: and finally to establish a system of warehouses for 
commodities to be paid as wages. These contrivances would provision* 
ally leave property in land and capital as at present, except that for 
the future the labouring classes would share in the increasing produce 
tivity ; but the ultimate goal is the replacement of this form of property 
by a property in income alone, which would inaugurate a new and a 
higher State order than any that has gone before. And here a word 
in passing as to Rodbertus' idea of the State. In his theory of the 
State Rodbertus advances from the elementary organism of the family 
to the tribe. This is the era of the hunters of the plain, when men 
worked merely to live and did not live to work. All the produce of 
labour belonged to the labourer. The vanquished enemy was killed, 
for there was no food to support him. Then came the gradual 
formation of the State. Agriculture of a primitive kind was introduced 
—the cultivation of the land and the rearing of cattle — and now it 
was possible to win in one day more food than was needed for the 
day's demand. There was leisure to spare, and so the dawning ap- 
peared of a new era, when mental as well as physical pursuits could 
be followed. There was now introduced the institution of slavery. 
The conquered were no longer put to death ; they were put to labour, 
they were made to produce food for the victors. The slaves wer? 
supplied with food and enjoyed protection, but they and their labour 
were the absolute possession of their masters. The State which was 
thus based on slavery Rodbertus calls the heathen-antique type, and h^ 

^ Rodbcrtos bolds that th* eoUcctive pr o perty which th« Sociil-Dcmocimtt Mek woulS^ 
kad to far greater iojusttot than b caused by individual property, and he tayt in one of bis 
leticn, " Tbt worfcing-dasces here follow Lasialle. But I had by letter brought home to him 
the abtiirditses and injustices to which such a property must lead and (what was particolarlj 
disagreeable to him) that A# was not the originator of this idea. boS that he had taken it firom 
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-''xteckcms to this group four forms — those of the Pharaohs and the Incasi 
the Indians^ the Persians, and the Greeks and Romans. But in pro- 
cess of time the man became free and only the soil and the toob 
remained in the hands of the master. This is the era of the Qiris- 
txan-Germanic group, comprising the Ecclesiastical State, that of the 
Estates, the Bureaucratic State, and the Representative State, the 
last being the State of the present Rodbertus says that we are on 
the eve of a new era, and that the coming State will differ as much 
from the present form, and be as superior to it, as the present differs 
from and is superior to its predecessors. This difference and superi- 
ority will consist in the institution of a new form of property and a 
new relationship between the various classes of society. He, in fact, 
imagines a state of society in which the only individual property b 
that of income, both land and national produce belonging to the entire 
nation in common. With such an ideal order of things, commodities 
would only cost labour, and it would only be possible to express the 
value of commodities according to the measure of time, for the length 

|of time taken to produce a conmiodity by labour would be its cost 

To deal, first, with the transitional change. Rodbertus would take 
nothing directly fipom property in land and capital All he desires to 
do is to adopt such measures as may prevent the increasing national 
productivity fipom felling in the fixture exclusively to rent and profit, so 
diat wages may receive a due share. For this purpose the State must 
ascertain the present ^-alue of the national produce in metal money, 
and the quota which the present national wages fund forms, then 
the sum of the wages must be conmiuted into national produce estima* 
ted according to labour, and must for the future be retained at the 
proportion thus found. Before going further, we must understand 
what Rodbertus means by his normal workday, which is based on his 
initial principle that economic conmiodities cost labour and only 
labour. The term normal workday does not mean with him what it 
means with most Socialists, a legally determined number of hours' 
work daily. He expressly says in one place tliat the expectation that 
such a normal workday will protect the labourers fipom the greed of 
their employers, and secure them £ur wages, is entirely without 
foundation. Nor does he regard the legal limitation of the period of 
labour in the case of adult males as tenable on practical grounds, or 
defensible when regarded from the standpoint of personal ri^Kt^ 
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dioagh he makes an exception with females and children. ^ As moch 
as I am for the subordination of the individual to the State^"* he says, ^I 
still maintain that the State has no right to say to a free man, * Yoo 
shall work no more than so and so many hours daily : ' for this is 
virtually what it means — to forbid undertakers to allow work more 
than a certain number of hours daily, is to forbid work-people to work 
more than a certain number of hours." He recognises, indeed, that too 
long labour b an evil, but he asks the reason why the working classes 
must labour so long for the satisfaction of their bare needs ; and this^ 
brings him again to the crux of the whole social problem. The law 
which makes the share of the labourers in the produce continually 
smaller, and the further law which forces wages down to the cost of 
necessary subsistence, would work more unjustly than before. Besides, 
a normal time-day in the ordinary acceptance of the term would not 
be fair, for good and bad labourers would be placed on the same level, 
to the total disregard of the rights of employers. The proper thing is 
to increase wages, and then if the workman finds that he can earn in 
four hours enough to keep him for the day, there will be little fear of 
his working twelve. Even if the State were to restrict the hours of 
labour to eight, and to decree that wages should not be reduced, the 
material position of the working classes would not be improved. 
'^ Legislation which only restricts the hours of labour merely lops the 
branches of a poison-tree. Legislation which at once fixes a definite 
amount of labour, or rather a definite performance {Leisiungsguaniu9n\ 
lays the axe at its roots, plants in its place a healthy, fruitful tree, which 
it can then allow to shoot and blossom as freely as it will." Thus the day 
' must be normal not only as to time but as to performance. Three points 
have to be borne in mind in considering this question : time, perform- 
ance, and income. As to time, the Legislature in fixing a normal 
workday would probably begin by assuming that in a certain number 
of hours — say six or eight, according to the industry — z workman can 
and must earn as much as his position as a citizen requires. On the 
basis of this standard of time he would fix a standard of performance 
or work done, and then on the basis of the latter he would finally fix an 
adequate standard of income. In that way the workman would for an 
average quantity of work done receive a normal income. A ^ perfect 
normal workday," according to Rodbertus, presumes therefore 
^ Normal performance in the normal time and normal wages for the 
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^normal performance.'' According to tins rule he would let men work 
as long as they might desire, though the State should contrive that the 
normal performance of a workday of eight, nine^ or ten hours 
gave wages corresponding to the social position of the workman and 
the existing state of national productivity. Either the State might fix 
this standard of wages itself, or employers and workmen might agree 
npon a scale under the supervision of the State, but the wages-scale 
would, like the scale of work, require periodical revision in accordance 

«.with the increasing productivity of labour. Recapitulated the objects 
whidi the normal workday would aim after are : (i) Justice between 
employer and employed, in that an average performance would be re- 
quired for the normal day ; (2) justice between workman and workman, in 
that the workman would be paid according to his work, the good work- 
man receiving more and the bad workman less ; and (3) justice between 
the working classes and society, in that the former as a part of society 
would benefit by every succeeding increase in the national productivity, 
instead of the benefit going solely to the landowners and capitalists.^ 

Rodbertus makes his proposal clearer by an example. Let it be 
supposed that the labouring population of a country* turns out pro- 
duce equal in value to 10,000,000 normal hours of labour — normal 
labour being now an in\'ariable standard of value — ^and that of this 
amount 3,000,000 fall to wages, 1,000,000 to the State for national 
purposes, and 3,000^000 each to rent and profit on capital Suppose, 
too^ that the wages represented by 3,000,000 hours of labour are only 
equal to the bare cost of subsistence. After twenty years the pro- 
doctivity has, perhaps, doubled, so that the same number of labourers 
torn out double the former produce. In other words the 3,000^000 
hours of labour represent twice the cost of subsistence. Under the 
•* iron law** of wages the labourer would, however, continue to receive 
the amount of wages equal to the cost of living. Thus measured 
according to normal labour the wages would only be half what they 
were before, for instead of forming ^ths of the whole produce they 
would now only be ^ths. If, however, wages formed a fixed quota of 
the produce they would still form f^ths of the whole, and the real 
vages would be equal to tmct the cost of living. 

1 Rodbertas had tnioed a Pomeranian landowner, a tenant, and a (arm inspector Into bb 
Bcrsal vorkday sdkeme, and tl^y found that it *' worked very veU." This was before 18481 
bat the catastrophe oC that year came " raw and oold» and destroyed the lift of the young 
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A farther advantage of the normal workday would, in the opinion ol 
Rodbertus, be the discovery of a better measure of value than is fiir- 
mshed by either gold or silver, viz., labour itself. The retention of metal 
money as a measure of value would lead to difficulties, owing to the 
fluctuations to which the precious metals are subject, and so Rodbertus 
requires not only that die value of all produce shall be reckoned 
according to normal work-time ; but that wages in every trade shall 
be paid according to normal work-time. The product of a normal 
da/s work would represent one workday, whatever the time taken to 
its production, and thus the product of one trade would be equal to 
that of any other : in other words, ''products of equal work-time would 
be equal to one another in value,'' labour being in this way the measure 
of all value. The workman would now be paid for so much normal 
labour performed, and his wages would represent a certain value of 
produce. 

According to this mode of calculating value, the entire raw products 
of a country would have a value equal to the direct labour bestowed 
upon thero,//tfjthe indirect labour represented by the wear and repair 
of tools. The half-manufactured products would have a value equal 
to the direct and indirect labour expended on them, plus the value of 
the raw products. The value of the manufactured commodities, fin- 
ally, would be eqt'al to the direct and indirect labour expended on 
them, ]plus the value of the half-manufactured products. Thus the 
value of the national produce would, in the end, be equal to the sum 
of the normal labour directly and indirectly performed. From the 
aggregate value would be learned the value of every single category of 
production, from this the value of any desired quantity of a product 
The constituted value of a bushel of wheat would be found by dividing 
the aggregate value of the wheat by the number of bushels in an 
average harvest But, further, to the proper execution of this plan of a 
normal workday, with its corollary of a labour standard of value, it 
would be necessary to introduce a new paper money running in hours^ 
and fractions of hours of labour. The labourers would be paid in this 
money, for which they would be entitled to purchase, in accordance 
with its value, any desired conmiodities. A commodity which had cost 
one hour's work would be purchasable with a one-hour ticket or cer- 
tificate. This paper money would be an ideal money, inasmuch as it 
would be a perfect measure of value, and would ensure absolute^ 
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semiityy since it would only be issued when the indicated value reaUy 
existed.^ To meet the possibility of the fraudulent use of tickets, the 
Stale should alone issue the new money, and for safety it might rely 
upon the difficulty or impossibility of imitation in the manufacture of 
the paper, and also upon the penal law. The danger of the State 
deceiving the nation, by appropriating commodities without authority, 
might be guarded against by the proper organisation of the State 
authorities and the control offered by publicity. The State would then 
grant loans in the paper money to employers according to the amount 
of labour they employed, and these loans would be repaid in produce 
calculated according to normal labour. Warehouses would be estab- 
lished for the produce thus paid, and the tickets paid to the labourers 
would be accepted here in exchange for commodities desired by the 
holders of the tickets. It would not, however, be absolutely necessary 
that these warehouses should be established ; the labourers might be 
paid in labour-money, and the State mi^ht merely receive it at bank- 
ing houses in exchange for metal money. Either plan would allow of 
the labourers receiving their fixed share of the produce, first in money 
and then in commodities. If they worked twelve hours a day, and 
their share of the produce were a third, they would be paid for four 
hours, and the remaining produce and the paper money corresponding 
to it would fall to the capitalists and landowners. 

Let us now see how the system would work. Keeping to the figures 
and proportions taken before, we will suppose a national produce of 
lo^ooo ooo hours of labour, of which 1,000,000 fall to the State, while 
9,000,000 are divided equally amongst landowners, capitalists (together 
to be called the propertied classes), and labourers. This latter amount 
thus represents the distributable produce, and with it alone have we 

1 la cottstnicting this fjstem, Rodbcrtns daims to have proceeded upon entirely independent 
fines. *'In 1843,* be writes, '^wfaen I explained the idea of a constituted value and a 
liboar-Biaoej in 'Zor Erkenntniss,* I did not know that a practical experiment had ever 
been made in France or England. Up to the present time I have been unable to learn any* 
thins in detail as to 0«en*s bank, and the description of Reybaud ("Etudes sur les R^form- 
ascas*] b deariy va^e and faulty." {** Das Kapital,** p. 156.) He also takes care to pre- 
ipcst rrm^"""" with ChittTs ** Des crises finaaciArcsg** a work ho ne\'er read, aad only heard 
of diroegh a critiquet 

la "The Social System,** by Joha Gray (Edinbaiigh« xSjiX and " Lectures oo the ose of 
Mooey.* by the same, (Edinburgh, X848X we have a somewhat similar tdieme to that of Rod- 
beAos rrr^ainrd. Compare the following passage :«-" Money should be merely a receipt, an 
cvideaoe that the hoIJcr of it has either contributed a certain value to 1^ national stock oC ««^VvVk^ 
or that ba has acquired a right 10 the same valu^ {i^ok toioa q^ ^^da^as^ ^mo^x^s^^^a^T 
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to da It is evident that the commodities produced camiot all be such 
as the labouring classes will require. The propertied and labouring 
classes must, therefore, be divided into groups according as they con* 
sume, let us say, articles of luxury and useful commodities. Following 
the plan adopted by Moritz Wirth in his critique of Rodbertus, a table 
may with advantage be drawn up as follows : 



Group I. 

A Propertied classes 1 Producing 

I CcMnmod- 

Aa Labouring classes ) iUei^ 



Group II. 

B Propertied classes ) pn>diieio£ 
Bb Labouring classes ) I««"T. 



Let the value of the combined produce of a fixed period be 9,000^000 
hours, work-time being the measure of value.' The produce of A — ^Aa 
consists, we will say, of 3,000,000 hours (useful commodities), and that 
of B — Bb consists of 6,000^000 hours (articles of luxury). The labouring 
classes require the useful commodities, the propertied classes require 
the articles of luxury ; but how to adjust this exchange ? As the 
labourers' share of the produce is a third of the whole, A pays over to 
Aa labour-money to the amount of 1,000^000 hours, and similarly B 
pays to Bb labour-money amounting to 2,000^000 hours. Aa and Be 
exchange their money, together 3,009,000 hours, for the warehoused 
produce of A. Now the labourers are in possession of the useful 
commodities produced. A has cleared out, and has received labour- 
money representing 3,000,000 hours, and B ret^ns a full warehouse of 
articles of luxury. The propertied classes A must, however, be supplied 
firom the produce of B. Of the labour-tickets of A a third are retained 
for future use, and two-thirds are exchanged for articles of luxury 
held by B. Now B has 2,000^000 hour-tickets and 4,000,000 hours* 
value of articles of luxury for division. The net result may be shown 
as follows (in millions) : 

ORIGINAL PRODUCE 
Useful Articles of 
Comxnodittes. Lnxory. 

A Propertied classes 3 — 

Aa Labouring classes (now labour tickets) 
B Propertied classes — 6 

Bb Labouring classes (now labour tickets) 



AFTER DIVISION. 

Useful Articles of 

Commodities. Luxury. 

— 2 

I — 

— 4 

■ 2 — 
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other foim which society without private piop e ity might take is that 
in which the land and capital aie liberated from private possession^ 
whether by individuals or communities, and belong to the entire nation 
as such. Here the entire national produce would remain social until 
it came to be distributed as national income for consumption by the 
mdividual members of society. One may imagine^ says Rodbertus, a 
communism in regard to the land and capital of a nation without 
communism in distribution. Here only property yielding rent — ^rent, 
that iS| in the wider sense of the word — ^would be abolished, and not 
property altogether. Property would rest then on its true basis^ 
labour, and would not consist in ^the individual property of the 
labourer in his direct produce — ^which is, with the division of labour 
and with property in land and capital, impossible — ^but in the indivi- 
dual property of the labourer in the entire vtilue of his produce." 
Division of labour might retain the same form as at present FannSg 
factories, industrial undertakings of all kinds might be carried on ai 
now, but it would be on the common account; and they might even 
produce the same commodities as now, only care would be taken to 
adjust production to the national demand. The State would own the 
land and capital absolutely, but its control over the produce wouIJ 
only continue until the distribution took place : it would exercise no 
supervision over the incomes of persons, neither over the persons 
themselves as owners nor over their free wills. There would be fiill 
personal freedom, with the exception of the absence of power to 
acquire property in land and capital Life, talent, and capacities 
would be untouched, and private associations for the beneficial 
employment and enjoyment of income might exist without restraint 
There would be no oppression of the weak by the strong, for the 
system is based, not on subjection and slavery, but on the free and 
universal fulfilment of those duties upon whose performance the State 
depends. Freedom would be greater, equality more general, and pro- 
perty itself more secure in a system of communism in land and capital 
than in any system which allows these to remain in private hands, for 
only when this form of personal property is abolished will social 
despotism disappear. There would, however, be compensation for 
the proprietors disappropriated. Their rents would be ascertained, 
and they would be redeemed in course of time at their valuer but as 
productivity increased the amount of the country's indebtedness to 
ibe proprietors would become gradually smaller. 
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** Not Individualism bat Socialism completes the series of emand« 
pations which b^an with the ReformatioxL"^ This is Rodbertus* 
conclusion. He is convinced that only when the social system thus 
described comes into operation will right and liberty truly prevail 
After an, he says, the new form of property does not differ more from 
property in land and capital than this does from property in human 
beings. And stiU he does not seek to minimise the difficulties that 
stand between him and his goaL ** The way is long/* he remarks in 
one of his letters, but for that reason it is desirable that the journey 
shall be begxm without delay. Justice and prudence alike urge the 
necessity for movement, since the social question is fast taking this 
form: ''Are the proprietors of the soil to be driven out, as in a migra- 
tion of the nations, by those who are without property?" But the 
cost ! ^ Certainly, the solution of the social problem will cost more 
than the printer's ink of a police order, simply because it is the social 
problem." He is confident that this problem will never be settled 
''in the street by means of strikes, paving-stones, or petroleum,*' that 
social ills will not be "relieved, much less healed, by camomile 
tea."^ Permanent social peace, a strong Executive Power, enjoying 
the confidence and attachment of the working classes, and extensive 
preparations made in quiet and order, are all necessary preliminaries 
to the final settlement of a difficulty which becomes more dangerous 
the longer it is ignored. 

No one, howe\*er, could be more sensible of the vastness of the task 
involved in the realisation of his scheme than was Rodbertus himself, 
and that is why he was to the last desirous to see a temporary com- 
promise effected, a compromise the object of which should be to give 
to the labouring classes a just share in the produce of their labour. 

Daring the life of this eminent theoist a question of precedence 
arose as between himself and Kari Marx, and since his death it has 
exdted a good deal of controversy. It is not to be denied that in 
Germany a majority of leading political economists give Rodbertus 
the credit of having first established the theory of surplus-value which 
is the basis both of his own system and that of Marx.' Rodbertus 



S Letter of Korefflber 6cli» 1875. 

S Addph Held most be mentioned as a decided oppooeol oC Rodbeffttu' cbiais. Sea lut 
'Sooalisams, Sosialdeaiokatie. and SonalpoUtik.* (Leipag, 1878X V^ SD^V 
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does noC^ it b trne^ use the tenn surplus-valae^ but Us ivbole aigmnei 
rests upon the contention that a portion of die labourer's produce ; 
retained by the capitalist, who buys labour at exchange-value an 
makes profit by giving the labourer only so much of the produce as 
necessary to his maintenance. While Marx will secure the suxplu 
value to the labourer by the rough and ready method of expropriatioi 
Rodbertus, with what some people have dared to think a higher sens 
of justice, will secture it by abolishing, by legitimate means, person 
property in land and capital, and making income the only form of ii 
dividual property. Rodbertus felt strongly that the author of ^Capital 
had been unfair to him, and he did not hesitate to say so. He write 
to his friend Wagner on July 8th, 1872, ^ You will find that since 184 
— ^when I published my first greater work — I have unalterably foUowe 
the same thoughts ; and that others, as for example Marx, have h 
upon much that I had already printed." And again to his com 
spondent Zeller he writes on March 14th, 187s • ^ You will find tb2 
the same [line of thought] has been extensively used by Marx in hi 
' Capital ' and by Diihring ^ in his last important work, but certainl 
without quoting me." He goes so far as to say, in a letter to Rudolp 
Meyer, that Marx has ^^plundered" him, and in another he observes 
^ Where the increased value of capital arises I have shown in m 
third ^ Social Letter ' essentially as Marx does, only much morebriefl 
and clearly. But Marx's work is not so much an investigation tnt 
capital as a polemic upon the present form of capital, which he con 
fuses with the idea of capital itself, whence his errors spring."' 

Marx, on the other hand, would not admit plagiarism. He evei 
patronises Rodbertus, for referring in *^ Capital " * to the thin 
^Social Letter,'* he observes: ^I shall return later to this writing 
which, in spite of its &lse theory of rent, sees through the natur 
of capitalistic production." Engels, the editor of the third editioi 
of ^ Capital," is good enough to add : ** It will here be seen in wha 
a friendly way Marx judged his predecessors as soon as he foum 
in them actual progress, a new and correct idea." Had Rodbertus 
lived to add a comment to this comment on a comment, he mighi 
have shown that Marx had good reason to treat his authority with re* 
spect Engels says further in his preface to the German edition ol 

1 See the reprioc, "Zor Bdeuchtoog dtr fodalen Fnge," (1875X P> S04, nocv. 
t In ** Briefe, etc, von Rodbcrttifl-Jagetioir»* (Bcrlioy 1881). 
• VoL L» cditaoo oCsttj, p. 943> noCt> 
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*Das Elend der Phnosophie^" published after Man's deatb, that the 
chargne of Rodbertus is absolutely unfounded, for Marx never saw ^Zur 
Erkenntnissy"— only having read the three ^Social Letters," and these 
not before 1858 or 1859— and did not even know of the charge of pir- 
acy. But it was only in 1839 that Marx's ^Zur Kritik der politischen 
Okonomie " appeared. It is only fair to weigh well all that Engels 
says on the subject in the pre&ce to the second volume of ^ CapitaL** 
Here he stoutly denies dther that Marx plagiarised, or that he knew 
anything of the charge which Rodbertus publicly made against him as 
early as 1879, ^°d which Rudolph Meyer had advanced on his own 
account five years before in his ^ Emancipationskamp^'* a work of 
which, as Engels says, Marx was in possession. Engels refers as 
follows to the position of Marx in relation to the surplus-value theory : 
''The existence of that part of the value of the product which we 
now call surplus-value was established long before Marx, and it was 
with more or less clearness said wherein it consists, viz., the produce 
of the labour for which the appropriator has paid no equivalent But 
no one got any further. Some people — the classical bourgeois econo- 
mists — investigated at the most the proportion in which the product 
of labour is divided between the labourer and the owner of the means 
of production, and others — ^the Socialists — ^found this distribution un- 
just, and sought by Utopian measures to remedy the injustice. Both, 
however, remained embarrassed in the economic categories as they 
had found them. Then Marx came fon»*ard, and took up a position 
m direct opposition to all his predecessors. Where they had seen a 
solution he saw only a problem. He saw that there was here neither 
dephlpgisticated air, nor inflammable air, but oxygen — that it was not 
merely a question of the confirmation of an economic fact, or of the 
omflict of this fact with eternal justice and true morality, but of a fact 
which was calculated to revolutionise economics altogether, and which 
ofiered the key to the comprehension of capitalistic production in its 
entirety — to him who knew how to use it Proceeding on the basis of 
diis fact, he investigated all the discovered categories, just as Lavoisier 
on the basis of oxygen had investigated the discovered categories of 
phlogistic chemistry. In order to know what surplus-value was, he 
% had first to learn what value itself was, and Ricardo*s theory of value 
^ bad above all things to be subjected to criticism. Marx thus investi- 
^gated labour in its value-forming qualit)% and for the first time deter* 
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mined whai)BaA of labour fonns valuer why and how it fonns valne^ 
and proved that valne is nothing but congealed labour tAMs kind— a 
point which Rodbertus to the last had not grasped. Marx then in^^ 
vestigated the relationship of commodities and money, and showed 
bow and why, by virtue of the property of value indwelling in them, 
commodities and the exchange of commodities must produce the an- 
tithesis of conmiodities and money : the money theory he thus founded 
is the first exhaustive one, and tacitly it is now universaUy accepted. 
He investigated the transformation of money into capital, and proved 
that it rests on the purchase and sale of labour-power. In thus sub- 
stituting labour-power, the value-creating property, for labour, he 
solved at once one of the difficulties on which the Ricardo school had 
been shipwrecked, viz^ the impossibility of bringing the reciprocal ex- 
change of capital and labour into accord with Ricardo s law that 
value is determined by labour. By distinguishing between constant and 
variable capital he succeeded in exposing and thus explaining the real 
process of formation of surplus-value in all its details, which none of 
his predecessors had done ; and he also proved the existence of a 
diflference in capital itself, with which Rodbertus was no more able 
than the bourgeois economists to do anything, though it furnishes the 
key to the solution of the most complicated economic problems. He 
investigated surplus-value further, found both its forms — ^absolute and 
relative surplus-value — and showed the different, yet in each case im- 
portant, part which they have played in the historical development of 
capitalistic production. On the basis of surplus- value he developed the 
first rationed theory of wages which we have had, and for the first time 
gave the characteristics of a history of capitalist acctmiulation and a 
representation of its historical tendency.** ^ i 

So far the defence of Engels on behalf of his friend. Few people 
have attempted to detract from the great credit due to Marx for 
producing a work of such originality as ** Capital,'' and yet it is 
only a fair contention to say that Rodbertus had a dear idea of what 
is now spoken of as the Marxian theory of value long before the pub- 
lication of that work or its precursor the ^ Kritik." Such a claim 
does not involve a charge of piracy, and much less does it seek to 
minimise the importance of Marx as a founder of scientific Socialism. 
So far as the reading world is concerned, the question of priority b not 

1 Frci«ct to vol H. of " Dti Kapiul," p^ 19, tc^ 
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of Tezy great moment^ axid indeed Rodbertos and Man may both 
wear laxxreb as Socialist economists of light and leading, yet science 
likes to apportion to every man his proper place in the Valhalla of 
&me. What has been said will hare pirepared ns for a nearer con* 
sderation of l^Iarx's views. 



CHAPTER IV. 

KARL MARX AND SURPLUS VALUE. 

Karl Marx was bom at Treves, in the Rhine Province^ on May 
5th, i8i8t the son of a high mining official Like so many men who 
have acUeved eminence in science and literature during modem 
times, he was of Jewish blood, both his parents being Hebrews. He 
belonged, indeed, to a £unily which could boast of an unbroken 
line of rabbins from the sixteenth century. The proper name of the 
family was Mordechai, but the grandfather of Marx discarded this 
patronymic. Originally the father of Kaii Marx was an advocate at 
Treves, and it is said that when the town fell to Prussia in 1814 he 
received orders from his new rulers either to be baptised into the 
Christian Church or to cease legal practice. Of these alternatives the 
former was chosen, and both parents renounced their religion.^ Per- 
haps this incident may explain the unseasonable bitterness and 
ridicule frequently employed by the advocate's son when he went out 
of his way to attack Christianity. Karl Marx studied jurisprudence 
at Jena and Bonn ; but at Berlin and elsewhere philosophy, political 
economy, and history engaged his attention. When quite a young 
man he attracted notice on account of his genius ^nd rare scholarly 
attainments. Life seemed to offer to him brilliant prospects, for had 
he either followed^an academic career or elected to enter the service of 
the State — the two vocations for which he was thought to be best 
fitted — ^he could not have failed to make his mark. Where, however, 
relatives and friends proposed, Marx and circumstances disposed. He 
drifted first into journalism and then into authorship combined with 
political agitation. After completing his studies he lived at Treves 
as a private man for some time, and in 1843 he married the sister of a 
later Prussian Minister, Herr von Westphalen. Before this time he 
had shown a decided inclination for politics in articles contributed to 
the Rheimsche Zeitung of Cologne^ of which journal he became editor 
in 1842. This position enabled him to criticise the proceedings of 



iC. Adlcr» "Dm Grondlagco d«r iUrl Man'iClica Kiicik d«r b«ttehendca YoUct* 
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the Prussiaii Government with an nnsparing hand, and he made him- 
self so tmpleasant that a special censor was sent from Berlin for the 
purpose of reporting npon the movements of Marx and the hostility 
of his newspaper. AS| however, the bitterness of the attacks only be> 
came greater, the Government resolved to go to the root of the matter 
and suppressed the journal early in 1843. Marx bad meanwhile 
devoted great attention to social questions, and had developed strong 
Socialistic tendencies, so that when in that year he removed to Parij| 
partly for the sake of the further study of political economy, but also 
in order to learn more about French political movements past and 
present, he was recognised as the exponent of very advanced views on 
social and economic questions. In Paris he soon found himself mixed 
up with political movements and organisations. His literary work at 
this time included the co-editorship with Arnold Ruge ^ of the 
" Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher," the first number of which con* 
tained contributions by Heinrich- Heine^' Michael Bakunin,' Georg 
Herwegh, Ludwig Feuerbach,^ Johann Jacoby, Friedrich Engels, 

1 AxBold Riis«, «D mnthor of ooosiderablA inporUace, wis born 00 September ijtb, 1803, li 
the isUz>d of Ru^en. and ttodied philosophy at Halle, Jena, and Heidelberg. He was early 
iwblTed ta polttical movemeots and in 1825 he received sentence of imprisonment for fifi 
yean. He abo took part in the oooToIsions of 1848, and the foOowiog year had to qnk 
Gencany for Fngland, where be fired as teacher and anthor. Rage was national is 
sympashies azid by do means a ?>orislisr. He died December 31st, 1880. Hb literary work 
was Toy czteasiTe. and co t ered the domains of politics, philosophy, fiction, and poetry. 

S Heine was bon at Diksseldorf in S799 or s8oo (the year is variously sutedX and did 
Fdnaiy xTth, X85& like Marx be was of Jewish descent. He had to leave Germany ot 
aooonst of the pcMicatioo of rabid democratic writings in 1831, and from that year to bis 
death be readed in Paris. 

s lificharl Bakonin was bom of a rich noble family at Torschodr, ia the Government of 
Tver, Russia, in 18x4. He entered the Rosnan army in S838 and in 1840 proceeded !• 
Berlin, whence he was recalled, but he refosed to obey the summons. Remaining in Germasj 
' be took part in irrolntioaary agiutioos and was one of the leaders of the Dresden rising d 
s8o> Captnred by Pmssiaa soldiers, he was lodged in KOnigstein and was in May, 1850^ 
amtmcfd to death, thoogh his penalty was changed to one of lifelong imprisonment. Ht 
was, however, surrendered to Austria in 1851 and waa again sentenced to death for politial 
oime^ the same commntatioo ooce more taking place. Finally he was handed over !• 
Rnv?ia, and for some years be was imprisoned on the Neva. After the Crimean War he wai 
tiawiwmfd to East Siberia, whence he succeeded in escaping to Japan and Europe. Until 
fcts death at Bern in 1876 he took part in Anardiist movements. 

*Lodw^ Andrew Fenerbach, a German philosopher of note, bora at Landshut, July t8tli 
s8q4. He studied theok)gy at Heidelberg, and becoming a Hegelian he went to Berlin for tk 
purpose of healing Daub. Here ha fonook theology and devoted himself entirely to philow* 
l^kiGid stadiek He intended to follow an acidemle career, and becMait Pvtcatdewmt^^^'^ 
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Moses Hessy^ and Lasums Bernays. Maix and Rnge did noC^ how- 
ever, agree long, and financial difficulties caused the venture to be 
abandoned With Heine Marx also conducted the journal VorwUrts. 
In Paris he made the acquaintance of many noted publicists and men of 
science^ and amongst them of Proudhon, with whom he often had 
aiguments which lasted through the night.* But no exchange of 
views could bring these two men togetheri and when the personal 
acquaintance in Paris ceased the gulf widened Thus when the 
^Philosophie de la Mis&re" was about to appear Proudhon wrote to 
Marxi ^ J'attends votre ferule critique," and it was not long before he 
bad it Marx in 1847 answered Proudhon's ^ Philosophy of Misery ** 
with his scathing ^ Misery of Philosophy," and this, as he writes, '^ put 
an end to our friendship for ever," at which no one who reads the 
critique will wonder. 

More important in its influence upon the future work of Marx was 
the friendship which he contracted in Paris with Friedrich Engels. 
This veteran Communist records that when he came to converse with 
Marx, he found a man who in all theoretical questions shared his own 
views. The two formed an intellectual partnership on the spot, and 
from 1844 until the death of Marx in 1883, they were always found 
harnessed together in the work of Communistic agitation, furnishing 
an example of personal attachment rarely observed in politics or 
literature. It was not long before Marx made himself as obnoxious to 
the French Government as he had been to the Prussian, and in 1845 
M. Guizot gave him notice to quit He went next to Brussels, where 
Engels joined him, and the two formed there a German Working 
' Men's Association, having as an effective organ the Deutsche 

bat his heteiodos views on th« nibject of the immortality of the soul were ma obifade to his 
prQgreu and he withdrew from the tcachei^f chair. Feaerbach wrote many philosophical 
works and took great interest in social politics. He died September ijth, 1879. Karl 
CrOn has written a biography of the philosopher and a efiiiqu% of his system. 

1 Moses Hess was born January aist, sSia, at Boon, the son of a well-to^ Jewish tfmdca- 
■an. He was a proUflc writer on Socialism and Communism, and he proved the strength of 
his revolutionary principles by taking an active part in the South German rising of 1849^ 
being sentenced m contumaciam to death for complicity in the afiair. Leaving Germany hm 
spent the rest of his life in Swiuerland and France. He died April 6th, 1875. 

S " During long debates, often lasting through the night, I infected him, to his hmt^ witk 

Hegelianism, which, owing to his imperfect knowledge of German, he ooold nol stadj 

pttpeAj, What I began Herr Kari Grfla oootinued alter my expalsioo from P^tfis, tnd ho 

f^ pro6taaor of GermoD pluloaophy had the advantage of me that he knew nothing ahoot a| 

^"^'^^M^SemappendiM to "Pas £(co4 da PhiloiopUU.^ edilMQ itth. 
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BruaeUr Zeitun^. Their acdvity attracted the fimmrable nodce of a . 
^ Gcnnan Communist League located in Paris, which, desirous of se- 
eming such powerful allies, sent delegates in 1847 to Marx in Brussels^ 
and to Engels in Paris, asking them to enter the organisation, and pro- • 
mi^ng that a congress should shortly be convened in London, when 
they would be able to make their views known. The invitation was 
accepted, and the congress was held in the summer of 1847. As a re- 
sult of this congress, and of another held at the end of the year, the 
new and startling theories of Marx were generally accepted, and he 
was asked to undertake with Engels the drawing up of a Communist 
Manifesto^ which appeared early in the following yeah The motto of 
the old League, now changed to the League of Communists, had been 
"All men are brothers,** but a new watchword was taken, " Proletariat 
of all countries, unite,** a watchword which was not only effective as such, 
but served to proclaim the international character of the organisation 
and its mission. In his introduction to a German edition of the 
Manifesto published shorUy after the death of Marx, Engels says 
generously that the fundamental idea running through the work is 
''solely and exclusively^ that of his friend. The Manifesto was 
printed in various languages, but it was long before it attained the 
unique &me of being the creed of modem Communists. The re- 
putations of both Marx and Engels were, however, gready increased 
by the masterly composition. 

While Marx was, in 1848, engaged upon a work on labour, the 
February Revolution broke out, and its effects were felt far and wide. 
In Brussels the authorities feared disturbance, and doubting the de- 
sirability of the presence of Marx in the dty, they had him arrested on 
March 3rd, and compelled him on the following day to change Belgian 
for French soiL Marx was not at all unwilling, and he proceeded 
direct to Paris, where he found himself surrounded by a host of former 
associates. A manifesto was at once drawn up for circulation in Ger- 
many, in which seventeen demands were advanced by the Communist 
party. These demands comprised the proclamation of a Republic ; 
payment of members of Parliament, so that working-men might be 
eligible for election; the conversion of ** princely and other feudal 
estates," with mines, &C., into State property ; the appropriation of 
an means of transport, as railways, canals^ sXtaLXC^v^f^ ^c^^^^^ ^^^^ 
posCy hy ±e State ; the restriaion ol th^ lacw ol vx^«s«va^\ ^^ vs^'^ 
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docdon of heavy progressive taxes and the abolidon of fasaait duties ; 
the establishment of national workshops ; State guarantee to all work- 
people of an existence and provision for the incapable ; and universal 
and free education. Of the six names which appeared below this 
manifesto that of Marx was the first Shortly afterwards Marx re- 
tamed to Germany, and along with Engels, WoU^^ and Freiligrath ^ 
founded the Neue Rheinische Zeitung at Cologne, the first number ap- 
pearing on June ist, 1848, under his own editorship. Once more he 

) was able to employ the poignant weapons of censure and condemnation 
against a Government whose constitution not less than whose acts be 
was unable to tolerate. The new Cologne journal quickly took the 
lead of the Opposition Press, and it was only by the exercise of re- 
markable skill that Marx escaped the fate which had befallen him 
five years before. Then came the unconstitutional acts of November, 
whidi led the Neue Rheinische Zeitung to urge the people to forcible 

^ resistance against the Executive. For his part in the publication of 
such advice, Marx had twice to appear at the Cologne Assizes, but he 
was each time acquitted. The defence which he made on February 
9tb, 1849, IS ^ masterpiece of trenchant legal argument It was not 
long before the objectionable Rhenish print was got rid of on another 

I pretext In May, 1849, there were risings in Dresden and the Rhine 
Province, and Marx was not slow to give them his editorial benedic- 
tion. This led to the curtailment of his career as a German journalist 
The newspaper was suppressed, and the last number appeared, printed 
in red ink, on June 19th. Freiligrath contributed a '* Farewell '' poem, 
which breathed defiance from first line to last The journal is made 
to promise a speedy resurrection when the forces of revolution have 
done their work : — 

'^Farewdlf bot not for ever (arcwen. 
Hum cannot kill the tpirit» my brother ; 
In thnndcr 111 rise on the field where I foO^ 
More boldly to fight oot another." 

Marx was expelled from Prussia. He first went to PariSf but he 
was soon refiised residence there, and he turned his £ice towisurds 

1 Wahelni Wolff, bom at Tamaa, June eist, t8o9t died at Bfancheiter, an csile^ Ifay 9CI1, 
iS64. He was a great friend of Karl Marx, who dedicated to him the finivolnme ol ** Das 
Kapital* as to a ''daring, (aithfnl, and noble' champioB q{ iht ftvUiarimi* 

'Ferdinand Frdligrath, a popular lyrical poet, originally a tradesman. He was bon 
Jooe iTth, tSio^ at Detmold, and owing to political reasons left Gemaay ia th« fifties, and 
reuded many years ia England. Pled March iSch, 18^ at Caanatt. 
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England, where he bad travelled for six weeks with Engeb in i84S* 
Fnan this time Maxx lived continuously in London— making exception 
of the casual visits paid to Germany and other countries for the pur* 
pose of agitation — and here there gathered round him in time quite a 
colony of ardent Conmiunists, many of them gifted men, and nearly 
all fellow-outlaws, who received inspiration from him, and were always 
content to follow his skilful leadership. He found London an excep- 
tionally favourable place for the further study of political economy, for 
not only was the British Museum at hand with its vast literary stores, 
bat his entire surroundings were such as enabled him to examine 
more closely than was possible elsewhere the economic doctrines and 
institutions which he regarded it as his lifers task to combat, and if 
possible to subverL He resolved to begin his work agdn from the very 
commencement, and the resolution was never regretted Still, his 
studies were for a long time broken, for it was necessary to earn a 
livelihood while pursuing them, and the duties of correspondent to the 
iVVstr York Tribune^ which Marx fulfilled for eight years, consumed a 
large part of his. time. During this period, however, his economic 
views were ripening, and we see the first fructification in the ^ Critique 
of Political Economy,"^ which bears the date January, 1859, a work 
containing the principles which were afterwards to be developed in 
^Capital" While carrying on his studies, and preparing to write 
books, Marx did not neglect his duty to the Communist League. In 
1S33, however, a split occurred in the camp, and after that decay set in 
and the League quietly disappeared from the scene. Marx came again 
prominently to the fit>nt in 1863 and 1864, when new endeavours were 
made to unite the working classes of various coimtries in a common 
movement^ an object which he had for years had at heart The result of 
the renewed agitation of the question was the formation, on May 28th, 
1864, of the International Working Men's Association, whose history 
we shall need to follow more closely afterwards. Three years later 
Marx published the first volume of his great economic work, 
^ CapitaL"' Upon this work, with whose theories we shall presently 
have to deal, rests the reputation of Marx as a political economist, 
and however its teaching may be viewed, no one* will venture to dbpute 

I '^Zm Kiitik der polmsdiea Okooomie" (Berlin, 1859). 

S **!>» Kapiul : Kritik der politiscfaen SkoDoaue," HambtuiS, 1867, (vol iL, 1885)1 Aa 
Eq^isb trinilatinn, edited Xsf Friedxidi Eogels, is poblished by Swan SonntnKbein hQ»% 
«&d it already (x88S) in a wcond edition. 

8 WiUi the cxceptioQ ol Eogen Dubring, in vbow ''Uv>BM2bi^^j«»^v^>s^ ^n^«&saa^ 
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the masterly ingenuity, the rare acomen, the dose argnmentatiooy and, 
let it be added, the indsive polemic whidi are displayed in its pages. 

How far, however, Marx can claim absolute originality is a 
question which b still warmly debated in Germany. In writiiy 
^Capital," Marx took England for the illustration of his theories 
because in England the capitalist mode of production has attained its 
greatest growth, and because exile from Germany led him to make 
this coimtry a special study. At the same time^ he warns his 
countrymen against imagining that the condition of the industrial and 
agricultural classes is better with them than with us. The very 
reverse is, he says, the fact, and the only reason of its not being 
known is that the truth is suppressed or not sought^ He allows 
England to be the only Eturopean country where a peaceful social re- 
volution is possible. A word here as to a claim made on behalf of 
^ Capital." Engels says in the preface to the third edition of the first 
volume that the work is often called oh the Continent the ^ Bible of 
the working class." But if so it is a bible with which the working 
class can have little personal acquaintance. It b singular that 
although Marx prided himself on having written in a simple styles 



AoBomie ond des Socudismiu'' (and edilioo, BerCn, 187s) Bfanc is fpoken oC as "a diidpb 
oT Moses, Ricanl(H mnd Hcgd," who has had "m tttstard and half-cdocatioo.'* This is • 
sample of Dtthrins^'s ottaaoces : '* Affcctatioo of snperioritj and dialectic mysticitm will 
bvite DO one who potiftiet mwa m modicum of soond judgment to pay attentioo to the defomii* 
tics of thought and style, the undignified mode of expression, and the Tanity, dressed up m 
English measure, weight, and money, and thus ia the narrower sense of the word AngUdsed 
[which distinguish "Capital 1. With the extinction of the last fcmnant of ^mirtic folly 
this means of dupery will, even in its special radical applications, lose its delusive influence^ 
and no one will any longer helieve that he need put himself to trouble in order to reach deep 
wisdom when the pure kernel of the tangled business bears at best the aspect of ordinary 
theories, if not mere platitudes " (p. 497)1 This charactrriiric outburst, howercry caa only ba 
appreciated properly ia the originaL 

1 It is impossible to resist the temptation to reproduce a passage from a small work by 
Julius FriJbcl (Leipzig, 1871X entitled " Die Irrthttmcr des SodaCsmus." ** When one kaowa 
the extremes of misery in which a large part of the lactory operatives and rural labourers of 
England live— a misery of which our poorest dass has happily hardly a conception— H b 
only too intelligible that the consolation that the world it dowly improving should be of no 
value for these unfortunates, who have only the choice between resignation and the expccta* 
tion of early deliverance " (p. 39)1 Unfortunately, it is the helpless classes which suffer from 
the existence of this wretched " God, I thank Thee that I am not as other mea are ** spirit* 
The same author writes : " Socialism did aot originate in Germany, nor is Germany to any 
special degree threatened by iu einxs and extravagances.** T<HUy there are a auQioo 
Socialitts in Gennany«-that Vi aU. 
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"Capital* is in reality foil of as cumbrous language and tfaoqglit as a 
kHawti of H^^ coxdd well choose. Even allowing for the necessi- 
des of a novel task — that of formulating theories requiring new ex« 
presaons — Maiz will never be pardoned for the offence of coining 
many words which sin as mjch against philology as good taste. 
Engels once had to revise one of his own lectures, dropping words of 
foreign origin, so that it might serve for popular agitation ; how, then, 
comes he to suppose that the severely sdcntiflc ** Capital" can be* 
come the ** Bible of the working class?" A few sentences will 
chronicle the later work of the founder of the IntemationaL This 
oigazusation claimed to the last his undivided sympathies, and he 
placed it eventually in a position of such importance that it became a 
source of terror to most of the Governments of Europe, which vainly 
strove to dethrone it from its supremacy amongst the working classes. 
The great intellectual power, the tenacity and fixedness of purpose, 
the overxx)wering will, and above all the vehement hatred of monarchs 
and monarchies, capitalists and capitalbm, which aided Marx in the 
prosecution of his ambitious aims, did not fail, and could not have 
felled, to give him pre-eminence amongst the friends of social and 
political revolution. So great became this pre-eminence that the name 
of the stem cynic at last grew to be a rallying cry, and his real &me 
vas increased by Sabulous attributes of influence and power. The 
second volume of ''Capital" was published in 1885, with a long pre* 
&ce in which Engels endeavours to free the author's literary reputa- 
tion from the aspersions cast upon it by Rodbertus and his friends. 
The only other important work which remains to be mentioned is 
''Der i8te Brumaire,"^ which was directed against Napoleon 111. 
llarx died in London on March 14th, 1883. It is a fact worthy of 
notice that t^'o of his daughters married French Socialists— one of 
whom has translated ''Capital'' into his native language — ^and another 
daughter became the wife of an English Socialist 

'' The monument by which the memory of Marx will be perpetuated is 
his great work " Capital" The problem he considers is that of value^ 
and the discussion of this problem leads him to develop a new social 

^and economic system. The first of the two bulky volumes deals with 
the production of capital and the second with its circulation. It is 



IOb tbe xhh of BnuBjiie (Norember 9U1, 1799) Booapaitt dcpoied ihf Piftctoffy, aa ad 
Io0ovvd by hb «)ectko as CqQSQL 
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with the first that we shall chiefly have to do^ the e^don iisedbdM| 
the third German edition of the year 1883. Distinguishing betweM 
value in use and exchange^ Marx says that while the use-value of • 
commodity is determined by its utility — ^which quality is independent 
of the labour expended in imparting the utility — ^the i^ue in exchange 
is the value as measured by other commodities. Apart bom, their use-* 
value^ commodities possess only one property in commop, and it is 
that they are the products of labour. But when the use-value of 
labour is abstracted the material elements and forms that make the 
product a use-value are also abstracted, and there is nothing left but 
labour in the abstract or laboiu--power, a ^social substance" as & 
crystal of which it b a value. Thus the only reason that causes a use* 
value or commodity to have value is that human laboiu- in the abstract 
has been embodied or materialised in it^ Consequently, the only 
measure for the magnitude of the value is the amount of the value- 
creating substance, viz., labour, which has been expended upon it Aa^ 
however, the labour which forms the substance of value is ^homo- 
geneous human labour, the expenditure of the same human labour- 
power," this labour-time is the ^^ socially necessary" quantity required 
to the production of a commodity. Marx defines ^ socially necessary" 
labour-time to be the time requisite to the production of a use-value 
under existing normal conditions of production, and with the average 
degree of skill and intensity of labour. Thus when power-looms began 
to compete with hand-looms, the ^socially necessary" amount of 
labour needed to the weaving of yam fell by one hal^ and as a con- 
sequence the value of the hand- weaver's labour was depreciated to the 
same extent From what has been said it follows that commodities 
which embody equal amounts of normal labour possess equal value 
^As values in exchange, all commodities are only definite masses 
of congealed labour-time." ' If there were no variation in the time 
required to the production of a commodity, the value of the same 
would not change, but the time varies with every variation in the pro* 
ductivity of laboiu-. The value increases with the quantity of labour 
employed and decreases with the increase in productivity. In the use* 
value of a commodity there b contained a certain amount of useful 
labour, and if the useful character of the labour b left out of sighl^ 
there remains only the fact of an expenditure of human labour-powexu 
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tailoring and weavijsg, though producing sach difTerent resoItSi 
merely two modes of expending this human labour-power. Even 
skilled labour and dmple or unskilled labour are the same in character ; 
tbe former b only the latter multiplied, so that a small quantity of 
skilled is equal to a large quantity of unskilled labour. It is the fact 
diat hnman labour is a common substance in all commodities which 
makes commodities commensurable. A bed and a house represent 
somethiTig which, when existing in proper proportions, may bring both 
into equality as to value, this something being labour. But though 
hbour-power in an active state, in other words labour^ is a creator of 
value, it is not itself value : it only becomes value when embodied in 
an object Marx thus objects to the expression value of labour. 
Labour cannot be said to have value because it is itself the measure 
of value. ^ Wliat,* he asks, ** is the value of a commodity ? The 
objective form of the social laboiu* expended in its production. And 
how do we measmre the magnitude of its value ? By the quantity of 
labour contained in it How, for instance, would the value of a work- 
day of twelve hours be determined ? By the twelve working hours 
(.contained in a work-day of twelve hours, which is absurd tautology.'' ^ 
Maix shows that labour, like other conunodities, has the two-fold 
diararta: that it possesses both value in use and value in exchange, ' 
and this brings him to the consideration of capital and its origin. The 
gist of his theory b that the capitalist buys not labour, but labour- 
power, which exists in the personality of the labourer, but b as different 
from its functions as a machine from its work. The starting-point of 
capital b the circulation of commodities. A capitalist with ;£ioo pur- 
chases, let us suppose^ 2000 lb. of cotton with his money. He does 
not do this, however, in order that he may sell the cotton again and 
merely receive back hb £,\oCx. If he only wished to receive back his 
original capital, the transactions of purchase and sale would have no 
meaning and ser^-e no purpose. As a matter of fact, he receives for 
the cotton purchased for i^ioo the sum of £,\ la Here there is an 
mcrement of £,\o^ an excess over the original value of the cotton, and 
thus the original capital of the money-owner, and thb increment Marx 
caUs surplus-value {^MehrwertK). The original value b not only pre- 
served, but b increased by the addition of a surplus-value, and this 
movement converts it into capitaL It b the prospect of gdning this 
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•vpIns-Taltie which causes the capitalist to dfcnlate hb capitaL f 
does not seek merely the possession of commodities or ns^yahia 
he only acquires these in order to dispose of them at a gsun, and dM 
his aim is the ceaseless one of profit-making, ^ Considered abstract] 
or independently of circimistances which do not proceed from d 
inherent laws of the simple circulation of conmioditiesi the act of e 
change is, apart from the substitution of one use-value by anothi 
merely a metamorphosis, a change of form in the commodities. 11 
same value — that is, the same quantity of incorporated social laboa^ 
remains in the hand of each owner of the conunodity ; first in the for 
of his conunodity, then in the form of money which it has assume 
and finally of the conunodity to which the money is again change 
This change of form does not imply a change in the magnitude of d 
value. But the change which the value of the conunodity itself tc 
dergoes in this process is confined to a change of its money-form. Tb 
form exists first as the price of the commodity offered for sale, then \ 
a sum of money — expressed, however, in the price already — and final 
as the price of an equivalent commodity. This change of form per* 
as little implies a change in the magnitude of the value as does tf 
exchange of a five-pound note for sovereigns, half-sovereigns, an 
shillings. Thus, so iar as the circulation of the commodity ooi 
implies a change in the form of its value, it implies, when the pheni 
menon takes place in a pure form, the exchange of equivalents." ^ 
commodities, or commodities and money, of equal exchange-value- 
that is, equivalents — are exchanged, no one derives more value fra 
circulation than he puts into circulation, and there is no formation ( 
surplus-value. In reality, however, this is not the process that tak< 
place. Let the value of a certain commodity be expressed by loo; tl 
owner sells it, however, at i lo^ so that the price is nominally increase 
lo per cent, and this surplus-value he appropriates. Now, howevc 
he becomes buyer in turn, and the seller with whom he deals dispose 
of his own commodity in the same way, at a premium of lo per cen 
So the man only gains a surplus-value in order to lose it again. A 
o.vners of commodities, in fact, sell to one another lo per cent lo 
dear, so that it is the same thing as if the commodities were sold x 
their proper value. I( instead of the price being lo per cent ta 
high, the reverse process took place, the result would still be the sas« 
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■fcrthe sdler, while losing in one way, would gain in another. ''The 
1 fannadon of surplus-value, and therefore the conversion of money into 
A€a{tttal, can thus be explained neither by the assumption that the 
£ sellers dispose of thdr commodities above their value nor that the 
K buyers purchase them below their value." Whether equivalents or 
Lflon-equivalents are exchanged, no surplus-value is created. The 
Ldrculation or exchange of commodities does not create value. Con- 
ftsequently, in the formation of capital something must take place which 
Lis not visible in circulation. But, asks Mane, b it possible for surplus- 
•falue to originate elsewhere than in circulation, which b the stun of 
pin the reciprocal relationships of the owners of commodities, for 
l*apart from it the owner of conunodities has only relationship to his 
^ovn commodities ?" He answers that the owner of commodities can 
llqrhis labour form value, but not self-increasing value. He can in- 
TCtase the value of a commodity by adding new labour-value to the 
pfalue existing — ^as by the conversion of a piece of leather into shoes— 
pkxt no surplus-value arises here : the original value of the leather is 
^tfae same, only a new value has been combined with it ^ It is im- 
^possible for the producer of conunodities to create value^ and thus 
i convert money or commodities into capital, beyond the sphere of circu- 
hhtion and without coming into contact with other owners of com- 
I aodities. In other words, capital cannot originate in circulation, and 
r similarly it cannot originate without circulation. It must at the same 
Ldme have its origin in and not in circulation. • • • The change in 
rthe value of money which is to be converted into capital cannot take 
rplace in tins money itself^ since as a means of purchase and payment 
r it only realises the price of the conmiodity which it buys or pays for, 
Pvhile, preserving its own form, it becomes the petrifaction of un« 
rdianging value. Nor can the change originate in the second act of 
circulation, the resale of the commodity, since this act merely changes 
the commodity from the natural form back into that of money. The 
change must therefore take place in the conmiodity which is bought 
rm the first act (the conversion of money into commodities), but not in 
hits value, since equivalents are exchanged and the commodity is paid 
I far at its proper value. The change can only spring bom its use-value 
Pas sadi— -that is, bora its consumption. In order to be able to derive 
^ talue from the consumption of a commodity, the capitalist must be 
fertonaie enough to find within the sphere of circulation— in the 
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maiket— A commodity whose use-yalue possesses the pecnCar quality 
that it is the source of yalue^ whose actual consumption is ttsdf an 
embodiment of labour, and therefore a creation of value." ^ And this 
conmiodity is in reality found in the labour-faculty or labour-power* 

^ By labour-power or labour-£aculty," says Marx, ^ we understand the 
sum of the physical and mental capacities which exist in the fivii^ 
personality of a man, and which he sets in motion as often as he pro- 
duces a use-value of any kind.'' This commodity must, however, 
fulfil two indispensable conditions : first, it must be at the free disposal 
of the possessor, and secondly, the labourer must be compelled to sell 
this labour-power instead of commodities in which it is incorporated. 
As the labourer lacks the material in which to embody his labour- 
power, he is obliged to dispose of the power itsel£ Like all 
commodities, this labour-power possesses a value^ but how is tlus 
value determined? ^^The value of labour-power, like that of everjf 
other commodity, is determined by the labour-time requisite to the 
production, and thus the reproduction of this specific article. So fiur as 
it possesses value^ labour-power itself represents only a certain 
quantity of social normal-labour incorporated in it Labour-power 
exists only as a faculty of the living individual, and its production 
presupposes his exbtence. Given the existence of the individual, the 
production of labour-power consists in his own reproduction or 
maintenance. The individual requires for his maintenance a certain 
quantity of means of subsistence. Thus the labour-time necessary to 
Uie production of labour-power resolves itself into the labour-time 
requisite to the production of these means of subsistence; or, the value 
of the labour-power is the value of the means of subsistence necessarjr 
to the maintenance of its possessor." In the determination of the 
value of labour-power, however, the various historical and social fax^3 
which determine the standard of life must be taken into considera* 
tion. As, too, labour-power needs to be constantly renewed, owing te 
the mortality of the owner, provision has to be made for the production 
of fresh supplies, in the bringing up of the labourers' families. I^ 
now, the mass of the commodities daily necessary to the production dk 
a certain amount of labour-power be represented by six hours, or halP* 
a-day of social labour, all the labour due beyond six hours is in excesi 
of the cost of production. If the social labour of these six hours bc 

I *' Capital," voL L, pp. 14s, 143^ 144. 
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zepresented by three shillings^ this sum corresponds to the Talue of the 
labour-power of one day. ** The minimum limit of the value of labour- 
power is formed by the value of the mass of commodities without the 
daily provision of which the labourer cannot renew his vital functions ; 
therefore^ by the value of the physically indispensable means of 
sobsistence. If the price of labour-power falls to this minimum, it falls 
below its value, since it can only be maintained and developed in an 
inefiSdent state. But the value of every commodity is determined by 
the labour-time necessary to supply it in normal quality.**^ The 
capitalist having purchased labour-power, he buys at the full price all 
the material necessary to its use or consumption, and in the process 
ofconsumption there are at once produced commodities and surplus- 
value. The consumption of labour-power, like that of all commodities, 
b completed outside the market or sphere of circulation. It is only 
when we enter the sphere of production that we fully learn how capital 
produces and b produced : in other words, learn the secret of ^ plus- 
making ** (Pltumoe&airi).* The use of labour-power is labour itself, 
and the buyer of this labour-power consumes it by making the seller 
work, the seller now becoming actually what he was formerly 
potentially, active labour-power : in a word a lob(At,rtr. This labour- 
process, says Marx, exhibits the two peculiar phenomena that the 
labour b done under the control of the capitalist, and that the product 
of the labour belongs to him instead of its producer. As the capitalist 
has bought the day's labour, he can make what use of it he likes, just 
as he can employ as he wishes the day's labour of a hired horse. The 
product b a value in use — ^yam, for instance, or boots — ^but the 
capitalist seeks to produce a use-value which is also an exchange* 
value or commodity, an article that he can sell, and more than that, an 
article by the sale of which he can obtain something more than the 
original cost, in fact, a surplus-value. 

Let us follow the process of labour, supposing that the labour-power 
b used in the conversion of cotton into >*am. The raw material — 
suppose in this case lo lb.— costs the capitalist ten shillings, and the 
wear and tear of the spindle and all instnmients of labour employed 

S For dM cooadomiioo of torpliis-Taloey see cspcdally *'Capiul,* voL L, tnd tcctioot 
*Dm Tcrvaadhoc too Geld to Kapha] ^ 3^1 seedoot ''Die Prododtoo des absolaten 
Mdv«crtl»;r4th sectioQ,''DMPiodoctioQdesreUUvtnMehrwcr^ 'V 
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may be placed at two shillings more. If a quantity of gold lepresent- 
bg twelve shillings be the product of twenty-four working-hoars or 
two worldng-daysy it follows that the yam already embodies two work- 
mg-days. The question next arises, what value does the labour of the 
spinner give to the spun cotton? The addition of the. value of the 
wear and tear of instruments has made the original ten shillings into 
twelve. Now we must find how the value of the cotton and spindle 
(or rather the use of the spindle) is increased when the labour b added* 
Let it be supposed that i§ lb. of cotton can be spim into i) lb. of yam 
in one hour, then lo lb. of yam will represent six hours of labour. If 
we assume the value of a day's labour-power to be three shillings, 
and this sum to embody six hours of social labour, it follows that the 
six hours consumed by the process of spinning give to the cotton an 
additional value of three shillings. The value of the yam is therefore 
represented by the two-and-a-half days' labour it embodies : two days 
for the cotton and the use of the spindle » twelve shillings ; and half-a- 
day for the spinnings three shillings ; together fifteen shillings. But 
this is just the amount advanced by the money-owner, there is no 
surplus-value^ and consequently the money has not been converted 
into capitaL This does not satisfy the capitalist, who has made 
nothing by the labour-process. He gave his labourer a value of three 
shillings, and the labourer has returned him the same value. Soon, 
however, the capitalist recollects that the reason why he has paid this 
sum — ^which embodies half-a-da/s labour — is that the production of 
the means of subsistence required daily by the labourer cost half-a- 
da/s labour, and he reasons : ^ If half-a-da/s labour be necessary in 
order to maintain the labourer twenty-four hours, there is nothing to 
prevent him from working a whole day." The capitalist sees that the 
labour-power which he has purchased may be made not only a source 
of value, but of more value than it possesses itself. Instead, therefore, 
of spinning only lolb. of cotton in the day, the labourer works double 
the time and spins 20 lb. Now the value of the yam spun in a day is 
equal to five days or thirty shillings. 

20 lb. of cotton and wear of spindle. ■■4 days =24 shilL 
Weaving = 1 day=6 shilL 

But the commodities which make up this value only cost the. 
capitalist twenty-seven shillings, for the second half-day's labour (three 
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shillings) cost nollung. Now, a sturplus-value has been created, and 
money bas been converted into capital And yet, wUIe the capitalist 
has secured a surplus-value^ he has done it without violating the laws 
of exchange. Equivalents have been exchanged. The capitalist buys 
cotton, spindle;, and labour at their proper value, and, like any other 
buyer of commodities, he consumes their use«value ; yet, selling the com- 
modities which are the result of the consumption of labour-power, he 
withdraws from circulation more than he put into it This conversion 
of money into capital takes place both in and out of the sphere of cir* 
eolation — ^in, because it is dependent on the purchase of labour-power 
in the market, and out because circulation only leads to the formation 
of surplos-^'alue, which act in reality falls to the sphere of production. 
The creation of surplus-value is merely a continuation of the produc- 
tion of value;, for surplus-value would not exist if the process of value- 
formation were to stop at the point where the labour-power yields its 
cx2LCt equivalent: all the value beyond that is MehrwertK In this pro* 
cess of production, however, it is necessary to assume average or 
normal labour — in which must be understood both exertion and skills 
and also normal social conditions and technical dicumstances. 

Marx divides capital into constant and variable capitaL Constant 
capital is that part of capital which takes the form of means of pro- 
duction, as raw material, auxiliary materials, and instruments of 
labour, and the value of which does not change during the process of 
production. Variable capital, on the other hand, is that part of capital 
which takes the form of labour-power, and this changes its value dur- 
ing production, for it reproduces a surplus-value beyond its own value. 
Still, the constituent parts of constant capital may vary in value. 
Cotton may sell at one price to-day and at twice the amount to- 
morrow ; impro\'ed machinery may greatly depreciate the value of 
dd machinery ; but these changes of value do not spring fix)m the 
process of production, and do not afiect the surplus-value added to a 
zaw product by the act of labour. Dealing with the exploitation of 
the purchased labour-power, Marx divides labour into necessary and 
surplus labour. Necessary labour is that which is requisite to the 
production of the means of subsistence upon which the labourer's ex« 
istence depends, and the time it occupies he calls necessary labour* 
time {nothwendige ArbeitsxeU). Surplus labour is that which the 
labourer performs for the capitalist after he ba& yc^m^^'^^xw^^^ 
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nries finr his own existence, and the time thus employed is smplns 
hboar-time {SurplusarbeiiSMeU). If the value of the labonrer^s daily 
necessaries represent six hours' labour, this period constitutes the 
necessary labour-time, and all beyond it is occupied in creating for the 
capitalist a surplus-value. ** Since the value of the variable capital is'^ 
equal to the value of the labour-power it purchases, since the ^ue of 
this labour-power determines the necessary part of the working-day, 
while the surplus-value is determined by the superfluous part of the 
working-day, it follows that the surplus-value bears the same ratio to 
the variable capital as the surplus to the necessary labour, or the rate 

of surplus-value T^iSS^^^. ^^^ ratios express the same rcla^ 
tionship though in different forms, in one case in the form of incorpo* 
rated labour, and in the other case of fluent labour. The rate of 
surplus-value is therefore the exact expression of the degree of ex- 
ploitation of labour-power by capital or of the labourer by the 
capitalist"^ Thus if the money advanced by a capitalist be £$00^ 
made up of ;£4io constant capital, (raw material and instruments of 
labour), and fyo variable capital, (labour-powerX and the surplus- 
value be £gOf the exploitation of the labourer by the capitalist is 100 
per cent, though according to the usual rate of calculation — in which 
surplus-value is confoimded with rate of profit — ^it would only be 18 
per cent It is not in feet, J-^, or -^ -iTa^Toi but-* » fj. Marx 
calculates the rate of surplus-value as follows: ^* We take the entire 
value of the product (here £S9o) and equate the constant capital 
0^410) which merely reappears in it at o. The value remaining over 
C^iSo) is the only value-product really created in the process of pro- 
ducing the commodity. Given the surplus-value {£90) we deduct it 
from this value in order to find the variable capital 0^90). Conversely 
when the latter is given and we seek the surplus-value. If both are 
given the concluding operation has only to be performed — ^to calculate 
the ratio of the surplus-value to the variable capital, f^ ^ 

It may be well to illustrate the foregoing principles by an instance 
which Marx gives and which has the merit of being based on actual 
data. A spinning mill, with 10,000 spindles, spins yam at the rate of 
I lb. per spindle weekly. The waste is 6 per cent, so that the weekly 
consumption of cotton in the production of 10,000 lb. of yam is 10^600 
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Ibu (of which 600 lb. go to wasted This cotton costs 7£<L per Ib.| m 
tiiat the value of the raw material is, roughly, ;£ 342. The cost of the 
spindles and all necessary machinery amoimts to £1 per spindle, or 
jf lo^ooo altogether, and the depreciation is 10 per cent, equal to ;£iooo 
yearly, or roughly, ;£20 weekly. Rent amounts to £6 per week, coal to 
£4, los^ gas to £1^ and oil, &c, to £4 los. So far constant capital 
Wages cost £$2 a week, the variable capital, and finally the yam is 
sold at I2|d. per lb. The result of this employment of capital win 
best be seen by a table : 

10,600 lb. of cotton at 7]d. (including 600 lb. as 

waste at 6 per cent) • • . • £342 o o 
101,000 spindles, uith roving ma- 
chinery and steam engine - ;£l0|,OOO o o 
Wear at 10 per cent • - 1,000 o o 

Or weekly (roughly) • • 20 o o 

Rent of building at ;£300 a year • • • 600 

Coal consumed - - • - • 4100 

Gas „ - • • - - 100 

OiL&c. ^ • • • • • 4100 

Making the constant capital £376 o o 
Wages (« labour-power or variable capital) • 52 o o 

/430 o o 
lo^ooo lb. of yam sold at I22- d. • • • 510 o o 

Giving a surplus-value of • ;f8o o o 

To find now the rate of surplus-value, we must, following the rvkl 
given, deduct from the value of the entire product, ;f5io^ the sum (/' 
the constant capital ;f 378, as it takes no part in the formation of valu< 
There remains £132^ made up of variable capital £$2 + surplus-valo 
£S(X Thus the rate of surplus-value is f} = 153H P^^ ^^^^ With 1 1 
working-day of ten hours the result is found to be 3JI hours of nece$> 
sary and 6^ hours of surplus-labour. In other words, after the b* 
bourer has returned to the capitalist in 3|} hours of labour the value c' 
the means of subsistence (wages) for which his labour-power has bee 
bought, he is compelled to work 6^ hours, or nearly twice as long, b 
the purpose of creating for the capitalist a surplus-value which is not 
paid for. The creation of this surplus-value is the end of capitalist 11 
production. ^ 
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In an extended examination of the subject, Marx defends the normal 

; workday. The capitalist boys the workman's labour-power for the cost 

^ of its production and reproduction, and if a labourer's daily subsistence 

can only be produced in six hours, he most work so long before the value 

he has received riom the capitalist is returned. It is evident that 

when the necessary labour has been performed, the labourer will 

: naturally seek to work as little, in addition, as possible. There is a 

I dash of interests. The capitalist has bought the whole day's labour, 

and while he desires to make the most he can of the labour-power of a 

^ day, the labourer demands that his power shall not be prematurely 

exhausted by over-exertion. It is purely a question of money. Let 

I the active life of a labourer be, with normal exertion, thirty years 

then the value of a day's labour is ^^^ or V10950 of the entire valuQ. 
But if the labour-power is exhausted in ten years, the capitalist b only 
paying daily V10950 instead of ^/s«5o of the total value, that is a third, 
and the labourer is robbed of the remaining two-thirds.^ The la« 
bourer, therefore, demands that a normal workday shall be fixed, and 
hence arises a struggle between the capitalist and labouring classes. 
But even if a normal (maximum) workday be fixed it is still possible 
for the capitalist to secure surplus-value. Suppose the normal day be 
ten hours long, and of these ten hours eight are needed to the produc- 
tion of the labourer's means of subsistence, in other words, are hours 
of necessary labour, while the remaining two are hours of surplus 
labour, the capitalist may increase the surplus labour at the expense of 
the necessary labour by reducing the price of the labour-power or the 
wages, and thus the proper reproduction of this power will be 
crippled. The more the necessary labour-time can be curtailed, the 
better for the capitalist's surplus labour-time and surplus-value. The in- 
vention of machinery has enabled the capitalist to appropriatemore of the 
workman's labour, and to increase the surplus-value. As muscular 
power became less necessary, the labour of women and children was 
\ sought, and thus the workman's entire family passed into the service 
of the capitalist. Thus the man's labour-power was depreciated, 
and though the labour of the whole family cost the capitalist more 
than that of the man formerly did, the increase in the surplus-value 

^ On this nbj^ct a very ingenious link work hat bcoa poUished hj Dr. Eogel, ^ Der 
Pteis dor Arbctt," (Berlin, iS66,0Q0 of the ** Sammlong g emeinTentiindlichcr wiiKnirhift* 
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more than counterbalanced. Machinery has also led to a revolutioii 
in the relationships between labourer and capitalist. It will be re- 
membered that the basis of the exchange of commodities which took 
place between the two was personal freedom as independent owners of 
commodities, — the one of money and means of production and the other 
of labour-power. But now capital buys the labour-power of childrexL 
*' The labourer sold formerly his own labour-power, which was at his 
disposition as a nominally free agent Now he sells his wife and child. 
He becomes a slave-dealer." The result of this capitalistic exploitation 
of the labour of women and children is physical and moral deterioration 
as well as sodal degradation. '* Capital^** says Marx, 'Ms dead labour, 
whichy vampire-like, becomes animate only by sucking living labour, 
and the more labour it sucks the more it lives."^ It is no concern of 
capital that its excessive exploitation of labour-power prematurely ex- 
himsts the vital energies of the labourer. The capitalist seeks profit, and 
it is to his interest to make the purchased labour-power as remunerative 
as possible, let the labourer suffer as he may. Afiris nous U dUuge. 
From their very nature wages imply the performance by the labourer 
of labour which is not paid for. Wages are, in fact, a part of the 
labourer's own product, for though the capitalist pays him money, 
this money is merely the transmuted produce of labour. The labour 
of last week or last half-year pays for the labour of this week or the 
coming half-year. The money paid may be regarded as labour-orders 
on a part of the product produced by the labourer, but appropriated 
by the capitalist, and these orders the labourer returns to the capitalist 
for a share in his own product With the capitalistic system all 
methods of increasing the productive power of labour are employed at 
the expense of the individual labourer, for all the means used to 
develop production are only expedients of the capitalist for the further 
exploitation of the producer. The labourer is made a mere appendage 
of the machine, he is subjected to a hateful despotism, he is perforce 
a life-long toiler, and his wife and children, too, are thrown beneath 
the Juggernaut of capitaL But as all methods of producing surplus- 
value are at the same time methods of accumulation, and as every 
extension of accumulation becomes conversely a means of developing 
those methods, it follows that the condition of the labourer grows 
worse in the measure that capital acciunulates, and that however high 
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or low his wages. The htw, too^ which keeps the xdative over- 
populadon or industrial reserve army proportionate to the extent and 
energy of accumulation, binds the labourer fast beyond liberation to 

' capitaL The accumulation of capital implies proportionate accumula- 
tion of distress. At one pole there are wealth and luxury, at the other 
there are want, the misery of toil, slavery, ignorance, brutalisation, and 
moral degradation. The conclusion to which Marx comes, is that the 
capitalist must be dispossessed, and the labourer be secured in the 
ownership of his product The genesis of capital means, so far as it is 
not the immediate conversion of slaves and serfs into paid labourers^ 

' the expropriation of the direct producers, in that private property based 
on the producer's labour is abolished. Private property as opposed 
to social and collective property only exists where the means of labour 
and the external conditions of labour belong to private persons, but 
private property differs according as these private persons are la« 
bourers or non-labourers. Private property possessed by the labourer 
in his means of production — ^whether it be as land or tool> — is the 
basis of the small industry. Naturally this mode of production neces- 
sitates the splitting up of the land and all the various means of pro- 
duction, and the consequence is that co-operation, the division of 
labour within each process of production, the social adaptation and 
application of the forces of nature, and the free development of social 
productive power, are all impossible. Such a mode of production is 
only compatible with an unprogressive state of society, and thus its 
rejection is only a question of time. The individual and divided 
means of production are concentrated and given a social character, 
and the small properties of the many become the large properties of 
the few. The bulk of the people must be dispossessed of the soil, of^- 
the instruments of labour, and the means of subsistence before the 
reign of capitalism can begin, and then capitalist private property 
subsists on the exploitation of the labour of the wage-earning class, 
bbour which is nominally but not in reality free.^ As soon as this| 

\ transformation has sufficiently disintegrated society, and labourers have 
been made the proletariat^ — their conditions of labour having been 
converted into capital, and the capitalist mode of production being 
supreme — then, says Marx, the further conversion of the soil and 
Other means of production into socially-exploited or conmiQn means 
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of pTodacdon takes place; in other words, private owners are farther 
expropriated: 

** There b now to be ezpropriate^i not the independently working 
labourer^ but the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This expro- 
priation is effected by the working of the immanent laws of this very 
capitalist production, by the centralisation of capital One capitalist 
ever kills many. Hand in hand with this centralisation, or the ex- 
propriation of many capitalists by few, are developed the co-operative 
fonn of the labour-process — and that on a constantly increasing 
scale — the intelligent application of science to technical purposes, the 
systematic exploitation of the soil, the transformation of the means of 
labour into means of labour only usable in common, the economising 
of all means of production by their use for production by combined, 
social labour, the entwining of all nations in the net of the world- 
maricet, and thus the international character of the capitalist rdgime. 
With the steady decrease of the capital-magnates, who usurp and 
monopolise all the advantages of this process of transformation, the 
mass of m-ant, oppression, servitude, degradation, and spoliation 
grows ; but the revolt of the labouring class — swelling ever in num- 
bers, and disciplined, united and organised by the mechanism of the 
capitalist process of production itself— spreads at the same time. The 
capitalist monopoly becomes a fetter on the mode of production with 
and under which it has originated. The centralisation of the means 
of production and the socialisation of labour reach a point at which 
they become no longer compatible with their capitalist integiunent, 
and this is burst asimder. Tlie last hour of capitalist private property 
strikes. The expropriators are expropriated.** ^ 

With Marx this change b a natural one, and is the certain result of 
hbtorical development The capitalist mode of appropriation, which 
proceeds from the capitalist mode of production, and thus also capital- 
ist pri\'ate property are the first negation of individual private property 

^'based on the owner's personal labour. ^But capitalist production 
brings about its own negation with the necessity of a natural law. 
It b the negation of negatioiL This negation does not re-establish 
private property, but individual property based on the acquisition of 
the capitalist era, viz^ co-operation and common possession of the 

I sdl and of the means of production which originate in labous. T^ 
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mnsfonnation of the scattered private piop e ity which is based cm the*^ 
labour of the individuals into capitalist property is naturally a process 
bx more tedious, cruel, and difficult than the transformation of capital- 
ist property, already based in reality on social production, into social 
property. In the first case there is the expropriation of the mass of 
the people by a few usurpers, but in the latter the expropriation of a 
few usurpers by the mass of the people.'' ^ J 

Thus Marx would not only make land, but all the mstruments of pro* 
duction, collective and social property. He would go further : he 
would have all subjects of the State share equally in labour and the 
produce of labour. His future State is, in &ct, to be a Labour State^ 
m which labour will be compulsory on all who are capable, for unless 
men work they will not be allowed to eat In ^ Capital'' we find him 
developing the idea of uniting agriculture with industry which is ad- 
vanced in the Communist Manifesto written in 1847. He would have 
great variety in the labour of the individual, so that he may be as 
many-sided as possible. 

Throughout all his long public life Marx did not cease to proclaim*^ 
the imperative necessity of coupling the political with the social 
question. We find him saying at the close of ^The Misery ofj 
Philosophy" : — ^ It cannot be said that the social movement excludes 
the political There is no political movement that b not at the same 
time sodaL Only by so ordering things that there shall be no classes 
and no class distinctions will social evolutions cease to be political 
revolutions. Until then, on the eve of every general reorganisation of 
society the final word of social science will always run : 'Combat or 
death, bloody war or nothing. There is the question inexorably put'"* 
Yet with all his advocacy of the subversion of society, he professed 
that the fall of the higher classes would not met n and should not en- 
tail the rise of the lower classes in their place. A new society b to be 
created in order that the oppressed may be emancipated, but thb 
emancipation does not imply that the domination of one class will be 
followed by that of another. On the contrary, the condition of the 
fhsedom of the labouring class is the abolition oSziX class distinctions. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FERDINAND LASSALLE. 

It is one of the commonest aphorisms that the age always prodaoes 
the men it requires. This is one of the many truths to which history, 
with its evolutions and revolutions, has given the character of irre* 
fiagabiBty. In the development of society it is not the man that 
makes the time^ but the time that makes the man« The new era needs 
help at its birth, and those who give the required assistance are 
spoken of in later history as the inaugurators — it would be better, the 
prodaimers and heralds— of fresh epochs. Such a man of the time 
was Ferdinand Lassalle.^ Lassalle was bom at Breslau on April i ith, 
1825. His parents were both of Jewish descent, and his father was a 
well-to-do tradesman ; a man not, indeed, possessing unusual in* 
tellectual gifts, but sagacious and upright The £unily name was 
T^val, the form it still preserves, but, like Isaac Disraeli, Ferdinand 
bore little love towards his race, and he took the name of Lassalle 
when quite young. This dislike of Judaism was a trait in Lassalle's 
rh^r?rt**r which became more prominent the older he grew, and we 
find him exclaiming at one time^ ^ There are two classes of men 
especially which I cannot tolerate^ the literary men and the Jews, and 
imfortunately I belong to both." It must not, however, be supposed 
that this prejudice was carried into domestic relationships. No more 
affectionate son e\'er lived than Ferdinand Lassalle, and though his 
sphere of activity lay fu* away from the Silesian home^ from which he 
separated early in life, the ties that bound parents and child were 
never weakened. Especially cordial was the relationship which 
existed between Lassalle and his mother. The whole life of this 
devoted woman seemed to be bound up in that of her son, whose 



1 Tbc best vcrics deaSog with LassaOa's life as a wliolc ai« '* Feniliund Lassalle, ein Iitenk* 
riadies QsanctabSd,** by the Dane Geoq^ Brandes (an excellent translatioo published in 
Berfis, 1877) I " ^'^ dcotsche SodaldexnokTatie ; ihre Geschichte nnd ihre Lehxe,** by Frans 
KchxiBf (3rd cdldoB, Bremen, 1879) • ^ which may be added an article by C Plener in the 
"ATlccmexfie Dcntsche Biographic ** (voL zviL, Leipr:;:. 1883X His correspondence with 
Rodbema and Hans too Bulow is also very important. Works relating to his agitatioD and 
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ambition she encouia g ed and whose adiievements she was never 
weary of Jaoding; 

Ferdinand, as a child, showed traces of the finrwardness, the im- 
perious bearing, and the unconscious arrogance which are often fomid 
to characterise Hebrew descent, trsuts which in his later life were to 
attain remarkable development He seemed to have been bom to 
rule, and long before ordinary youths dare trust as firm the ground 
beneath their feet, he had passed, and that quite naturally and nn- 
obser\cd, beyond parental control and guidance. He was a man in 
intelligence and will when still a boy in years. It is related that when 
he was fifteen or sixteen years old a perplexing difficulty arose in the 
domestic circle, and the peace was abruptly disturbed. Ferdinand 
assumed an uninvited dictatorship, stepped over the heads of father 
and mother, and in a short time restored matters to rights.^ It was 
the characteristic which showed itself seven years later, when^ a 
political prisoner, he ordered his warders about as though he were 
administering the affairs of his own house^ and challenged their right 
to impose conditions upon his wilL Brandes well says : ^ There was' 
something of a Caesar in this youth whom alarmed bourgeois were one 
day to regard as a Catilina. He was bom for power, he bore the 
stamp of Ae ruler, and as he did not come into the world a prince or 
a nobleman, but the child of the middle-class, and of a disregarded 
race, he became a thinker, democrat, and agitator, in order to attain 
in this way the element for which he was created." ' Even the poet* 
Heine could write to Lassalle in 1846 : 

^ I have found in no one so much passion and deamess of intellect 
united in action. You have good right to be audacious — ^we others 
only usurp this divine right, this heavenly privilege." Never, perhaps, 
has the aphorism that the child is father of the man received a stronger 
confirmation than is furnished by the life of Lassalle. 

The fact that Ferdinand should have been destined to follow a 
commercial career shows how little able one, at least, of the parents 
was to read the character of the precocious boy. The mother was, 
indeed, for making him a philologist, and then a professor, but the 
fitther wished his business to remain in the family, and for a time it 
seemed as though the wish would be gratified After receiving the 



1 Brandes' *' Ferdinand {.mmU : «n lUcnriichct ChniBOerbild," pw s^ 
$ Bnmdcsy pw sj* 
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dements of education at hom^ he was sent to a Trade School at 
Ldpsg, and here it was that hb inclinations took a scientific direction. 
''Yon will never make a tradesman," is said to have been the remark 
made once to Lassalle by his schoolmaster. Nor did the young man 
desire or intend to become a tradesman. Leaving Leipzig he studied 
philology and philosophy at Breslau and Berlin, and passed his exami- 
nations with distinction. While yet a student he formed the resolution 
of miravelling the life and philosophy of Heracleitus the Ephesian, 
and largely in order to carry out this resolution he went in 1845 to 
Pazis. Here, a youth of tv^-enty years, he made the acquaintance of 
Heinrich Heine^ who was then sufTering acutely from the isolation 
which his own bitter pen had brought upon him, and who was thus all 
the more ready to take to one whose views and sympathies accorded 
in many respects with his own. Alexander von Humboldt^ and 
August Boeckh* called Lassalle a prodigy (Wxinderkini)^ but the sick 
poet did not hesitate to say that he was himself ^ only a humble fly,* 
nhen compared n^ith his new friend. Heine^ however, found in the 
youth a devoted helper in legal and other difficulties, and when he 
thus spoke^ gratitude as well as admiration and wonder influenced his 
judgment He writes to LassaUe in February, 1846 : 

**• To-day I confine myself to thanking you ; never yet has anyone 
done so much for me." 

And again: 

^ Farewell, and rest asstuned that I love you unspeakably. How 
glad I am that I am not mistaken in you ; though I have trusted no 
one so much — I, who am so distrustful from experience^ not by nature. 
Since I received letters from you my spirits have risen and I feel 
better.* 

But Heine paid the highest compliment to his young friend's genius 
when he sent him to Vamhagen^ with a letter of introduction, which 
ran: ^My friend Herr Lassalle, who brings you this letter, is a young 
man of the most remarkable intellectual gifts. With the most 

1 Bora September 14th, t769, aod died May 6ch, 1859. 

S Angnst Boeckk, bora Kovenber 24th, 1785, at Karlsrahe, renowned philologist and writer 
CB dawScal antiquity. From 1810 tutil his death (Aogusl 3rd, 1867) he was professor ef 
ancient Etomtoxe at Bcrlm. 

'Karl Angnst Varnhagen roa Ense, a prominent author, bom February etst, 1785, at 
D&seldocC He became 6nt an Austrian and then a Russian officer, and firom 1815 to 1819 
«as in the Frnssan diplomatic eerrlce. He died October toth, 18^ al Berlin. )ie is |i 
■asicr oCGensaa litccvy stjie- 
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thorough erudition, with the widest learning, with the greatest pen^ 
tration which I have ever known, and with the richest gift of expori- 
tion, he combines an energy of will and a capacity for action which 
astonish m^ and unless his sympathy with me becomes extinguished 
I shall expect from him the greatest stimulus. In any case, this 
union of knowledge and capability, of talent and character, is for me 
a very pleasing sight."^ 

Lassalle had no sooner made a beginning with his work on Hera* 
deitus than events occurred which compelled him to lay his folios and 
manuscripts aside. There lived at this time in Berlin a certain Coun* 
tess Sophie von Hatzfeldt, a lady of forty years and of marked beauty, 
and early in the year 1846 Lassalle made her acquaintance. Countess 
Hatzfeldt was then engaged in a suit for divorce, and the story of her 
wrongs enlisted the young man's sympathies. The lady's husband, a 
noble of Silesia, a man of great wealth, but of brutal character, had 
determined that his wife should be ruined if the law allowed him to 
have his way. Lassalle came forward with an offer to champion the 
aggrieved lady's cause, and the offer was readily accepted. This act 
has been variously judged by biographers and critics, but Lassalle 
was accustomed to say that there was no part of his life which gave 
him greater pleasure. The first thing the young man did was to 
challenge the count to a duel. The purse-proud noble, however, only 
called him a ^stupid young Jew" for his pains. The taunt was 
bitterly felt, and it was enough to decide Lassalle to fight to the bitter 
end, which, in fact, he did. Proceeding to Dtisseldor^ in the train of 
the countess, he at once opened the struggle. When defending him* 
self, two years later, before a court of law, he told his judges the 
reasons that first prompted him to interfere : 

^ The family was silent But it is said : when men are silent the 
stones will speak. When all human rights are outraged, when even 
the voice of blood is mute, and the helpless mortal is deserted by his 
bom protectors — then rises up, and rightly, man's first and last 
relation, man. You all know and have read with indignation the 
frightful story of the unfortunate Duchess of Praslin.' Which of you 
would not have hastened to succour her in her mortal struggle? WeQf 

I Letter of Janaary jfd, 1846. 

* Mardered in 1847 ^ 1^^ hosbaad, CooBt Theobald Chotscnl, DnW of FntBiv wbe« 

priioo, August t^th, 1847. 
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fcntlemen, I said to myself: here is Praslin ten times over. For 
what is the short death-struggle of an hour compared with the torment 
cf a mortal pain prolonged through twenty years ? What are the 
voonds which a knife makes compared with the slow assassination 
committed with refined cruelty throughout a human being's entire 
existence, compared with the fearful misery of a woman, in whose 
person every right of life had day after day for twenty years been 
trampled underfoot, every human right outraged, and whom an attempt 
had previously been made to bring into contempt, so that she might 
be iU-used without punishment" 

And further : ^ I saw embodied in this affair universal standpoints 
and principles. I said to myself that the countess was a sacrifice of 
tier class ; I said to myself that such misdeeds, such an outrage on 
society in its moral depths, could only be hazarded without timidity 
by one in the insolent position of a prince and a millionaire. I did not 
conceal from myself the difficulty of the enterprise. I saw well how 
' bard the task of clearing up this wrong, already old and become 
^ historical, would be ; and how, if it came to a process, my entire 
activity would exclusively be required — and thus a long interruption 
in my career be entailed — in order to carry the complicated business 
to an issue. I knew right well the difficulty of overcoming a false 
appearance ; I did not conceal from myself what frightful antagonists 
rank, influence, and wealth are, the fact that they alone can ever find 
alliances in the ranks of the bureaucracy, and the danger that I might 
myself run. I knew all this without being restrained by it I resolved 

I to oppose &lse appearance with truth, rank with right, the power of 
money with that of intellect The obstacles, the sacrifice, the 
dangers did not frighten me ; but had I known what unworthy and 
tn£amous slanders would be Cast at me, how the purest motives would 
be twisted and perverted into their exact opposite, and what ready 
credence the most miserable lies would find : well, I hope my resolu* 
tion would not have been changed, but it would have cost me a hard 
and painful struggle. *'^ 

The struggle lasted eight years, but Lassalle won in the end. He 
Iboght in thirty-^ courts and finally brought the count to his knees. 
The result was a compromise which secured the wTonged woman an 

aTniJaiColosMi'Aagattttli,s84a^ Set "Meine Vcrthcidtgnogsredt wider (iMAnUagi 
der VvioCBac na KjoMOai-Dicbttahlv'' (Colpgoc, tM)^ 
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ample fortune and her champion an income for lifo, the latt 
ingi according to all accounts, to 5000 thalers or about Ji, 
The most noteworthy incident in the long legal dispute an 
which the last was never heard during Lassalle's life, was 
casket robbery committed under his direction in 1846. It 
that in the casket of Count Hatzfeldt's paramour, the Ba 
Meyerdorfl^ there was the bond of a life annuity whicl 
settled upon this lady by her lover. Lassalle determine( 
the document, and he did so with the aid of two accomplic 
into the hands of the law. Lassalle himself escaped p 
At the first trial, indeed, he was found guilty, but on 
judgment was quashed. The character of the after r 
between Lassalle and Countess Hatzfeldt was never truly 
it provided, and no wonder, ample material for scandal, 
to-day it is regarded by many who wish to be charitabU 
blot upon a character which they would fain have seen 
blemish. The two appear in later years— published letter 
—to have considered the relationship as that of mother ar 
it is unquestionable that the countess continued deeply 
Lassalle up to the last hour of his life, as well as to his m< 
death. It is difficult to say how far Lassalle, in his zealou 
of this lady's cause, was influenced by a strong sense of dui 
far by a love of the romantic, but that both factors entere( 
can admit of no doubt He was never tired of extolling 
and honour of that intervention, which he appears to hav 
as a religious act, and just before his death in 1864 he w 
friend Huber : 

^ It is the most cherished recollection of my life, a recollec 
in spite of the succession of years which have passed aw^ 
with the purest satisfaction. For eight years I carrie 
struggle, not putting my weapons out of my hand, until I lu 
the countess right and victory. And I would have carried i 
on until to-day, had I not ended it victoriously in 1854. • • ' 
vention for the countess was nothing else than an insurrect 
surrection upon my own account in a case which, like 
microcosm, contains within itself our entire social misery, 
man lies in that transaction.** 

Whatever Lassalle may himself have thought about a 
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wUdi b^an with a casket robbery and ended with the reward of a 
fife annoity, his character did not benefit by it in public estimation. 
His friends always preserved discreet silence on the subject, but hb 
enezoies found in it a fountain of poison into which they again and 
again dipped their keen lances. 

Wliile Lassalle was still engaged in the Hatzfddt law-suit, events 
transpired which for a time caused him to devote attention to other 
things. In 1S48, a revolutionary storm broke out once more, and 
though the waves of anarchy which swept from Paris broke long be* 
fore they reached German soil, their efiect was still very great 

' Lassalle had already identified himself with the German Republican 
party, and spite of his youth, he was a leader in the camp, and one^ 
too, in whom high trust u*as reposed. He was at this time associated 
with men like Marx, Engels, and Wol£^ who saw in the foment of that 
period an opportunity for furthering their long-cherished Communistic 
designs. As Lassalle was lavoiuably known amongst the Diisseldorf 

'jrorking-men, he was charged with their organisation, and he did his 
duty with a zeal which brought him into trouble. Not only did he 
harangue meetings, but when the Prussian Government declared the 
National Assembly dissolved in November, he called on the citizens of 
Dnsseldorf by placard to prepare for armed resistance to that step as 
being unconstitutionaL^ For this act Lassalle was apprehended, and 

I On Kovcaber Sth the \anz eoofinned the nomizutloo of a new Ministry, at the head of 
vhidb vas Comt Bnadenborf , ami the following day a Cabinet ordinance was read in the 
AmtaSt&ff lej not in g the leat of that body to Brandenburg, and adjooming further proceed- 
ings t21 the tTth, vheo the drawing op of a ooostitutioii was to be proceeded with. The 
ftcsidcsst of the Assembly, Voo Unnih, refused to dose the sitting, whereupon Count Bran* 
de uUug dedued that farther dellberatioos would be illegal, and left the hall, being followed 
by die other MinistfTs. The Right also withdrew, but the Left and Centre remained, a body 
if ago aeabers. On the xoch, the Rump passed a resolution declaring that it would adhere 
to its Ebenies, but would not transgress the law. That day fifteen thousand guards entered 
BerfiOp and when 'the National Assembly adjourned in the evening, Wrangel caused their 
■wtirig-place to be oocaiaed by a company of soldiers. On the xath, Berlin was placed in a 
Kale of &ege ; the dvk guard was ordere d to surrender arms, all dubs and associations were 
dosed, an opea air meetings were prohibited, the carrying of weapons was forbidden, and 
aew^apers aad pemphlrti were only allowed to be circulated wiih the permissioa of the 
poSoe^ while gkms of illegality were to be adjudicated on by a court-mardaL On the t3th 
the Raoap issoed a aiemorial, declaring the proceedings of the Ministry to be unconstitutional 
ndan act of hl^ treasoia, and this was seat to the Attorney-General with the request that ht 
would act cpoo it, bat this official could not, of course, move in the matter. On the evening 
of the tjth, troops oc cup i ed the Rump's provisional meeting-place, the SchQtxenhaus, and OQ 
the ai riByxri inrtnKing next day in the CdUn Rathhans an officer appeared with thirty 
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indicted— AS Marx and others were at Cologne— for exdting to aimed 
opposition to the Executive Power. He was acquitted of this charge^ 
but was kept in prison until he could be tried on the less serious 
count of indting to resistance against oflScials, the result being a sen- 
tence of six months' imprisonment Humboldt wished to intercede 
with the king on his behalf but Lassalle would not hear of such a 
thing, and when he knew that his sister had done what he had refused 
to let Humboldt do, he wrote to the king to say that it was all a mis- 
understanding — ^he desired no free pardon. 

The first speech made by Lassalle, a young man of twenty-three 
years, in defence of his conduct at Diisseldor^ b a marvellous per- 
formance, and historically is of great importance. Brandes contends 
that it is one of the most wonderful instances of manly courage and 
eloquence in a youth which the world's history furnishes. However 
this may be^ it b impossible to disagree with the biographer's further 
remark that, ^ Were it not known, no one would believe that a young 
man of twenty-three had made this speech." More interesting than 
its excellence as a piece of oratory— its faultless construction, its logical 
sequence^ its complete appositeness to the occasion, and above all 
its real eloquence — ^is, to the student of Lassalle and his work, the 
eacposition which it contains of his political and social views. The 
speech bears evidence of most careful and elaborate preparation. It 

toldien. He called opoo the president to cloie the prooeediogi, end oo Voo Unnih refuitof^ 
he tnmmoned all nemben to quit the hall, anothte refusal beiog the only answer. He there- 
fore decided to challenge the members indiyidually, and beginning with the president, ordered 
him to leave. Von Unmh declining, he was carried out on his scat, and lodged in the streeli 
This acted as a warning to the rest, and the room was soon empty. 

Finally, the Rump, greatly reduced in numbers, resorted to an ino, and oo the evening of 
the isth it was there deliberating, when two officers with drawn swords entered, beii^ 
followed by filVy soldiers. The meeting was called on to disperse, and the president requested 
the officers to withdraw with their men for amoment, oo condition of immediate compUanee 
with the summons. The request was granted, and no sooner had the last soldier withdrawn^ 
than a resolution affirming the illegality of the levy of taxes by the Brandenburg Ministry was 
hastily put and carried with acclamation. Then the Assembly dispersed. On December stb, 
the Idng dissolved the Assembly convened at Brandenburg, and a constitution was promnl* 
gated the same day. Herr Hans Victor von Unruh, mentioned above, was bom March aSth, 
1806, at Tilsit, and lived as engineer in Berlin and elsewhere. He sat in the National 
Assembly for Magdeburg in 1848, leading the Centre party, and became the president of tho 
Chamber, in which capacity he opposed the reaction with might and main. For over tea 
years he remained in retirement, but in 1863 he entered the Prussian House of Deputies, and 
was its vloe-presadent antO 1867. In 1866^ he joined the new National Liberal party, aod 
supported it as a member of the Reichstag until he retired agaio into private Itfik 
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was eridentljr intended to be^ not merely an address to a jury and a 
plea for acquitta], bat a manifesto to Germany. It was a grand 
oppommity for letting the world, and above all the democracyi know 
that he was in existence, and he made the best use of it The daring 
is sublime. He begins with the cool declaration : ^ I acknowledge 
to yon with pleasure that from inmost conviction I take altogether a 
rtvolutionaiy standpoint, that from inmost conviction I am a pro- 
nounced adherent of the Social-Democratic Republic" By revolution, 
howe^-er, as we know from later works, Lassalle did not understand 
necessarily the violent overturn of a form of government ** A revolu- 
tion,' he says in one place, '^ takes place if— whether with or without 
force, for the question of means is of no importance — ^an entirely new 
principle is made to take the place of the existing state of things.** 
He scorned the idea that it was impossible to conceive of a situation 
m which armed resistance against the Executive would be justifiable, 
and exclaimed :— 

** Can the king tread the laws of the citizens under foot, confiscate 
dieir fortunes, murder their sons, dishonour their daughters, — can he 
destroy the constitution and restore the absolute State without you 
having the right to defend yourselves against his violence? Who 
would be guilty of such antediluvian shame as to answer this question 
with Yes ? If the State Procurator dare affirm it ; if he says that no 
case would be imaginable in which a citizen would be justified in arm* 
isg himself against the royal power, and if the Crown Solicitor says 
that this thought lies at the basis of his charge^ then, gentlemen, their 
place is here (pointing to the prisoner's dock) since they say that 
Prussia is an absolute State as it was before March." 

But if the right existed the question then arose^ what would be suffi* 
dent justification for its exercise, and he answers : 

** When the laws of the land are broken by the royal power— those 
first and holiest laws, those palladia of universal liberty which cannot 
be touched without shauering the State to its foundations, without 
giving a vital wound, as with an electric shock, to the rights of all 
citizens from the Oder to the Rhine — the laws respecting the civic 
guard, freedom of the Press, association, personal liberty, the rights 
and the inviolability of popular representation.^ 

Such a case, Lassalle said, had occurred, and he held that he had 
done his duty as a good citizen and a good patriot Quite lo^icalb( 
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he admitted that the National Assembly in inviting* Ae naHon to show 
passive resistance acted wrongly. Either the Crown was right in dis- 
solving the Assembly, in which case opposition was illegal and 
criminal ; or it was wrong, and then there should be opposition — ^not, 
indeed, passive, but ^active, with body and life ''—in defence of the 
people's liberties. We find Lassalle preaching in this speech the^ 
doctrine of the ultimate supremacy of might which in later years he 
developed, when once again a constitutional crisis called him out of 
silence into the din of political controversy. One passage in whichj 
he refers prophetically to the mission which he felt sure he had to 
fulfil deserves to be borne in min djbr the s ake of later application : 

^ Yes, gentlemen, as the armour of a warrior is pierced by arrows, 
so am I by criminal prosecutions. The many dogs are at last to be 
the death of the game ; but, gentlemen, I fed something here which j 
tells me that the many dogs will not be the death of the game." 
rmxh SchiUer's Maid of Orieans he believd, '' Nlcht heut, nicht hier 
ist mir bestimmt zu fallen." Finally, Lassalle in this speech struck 
the note of his entire public life, when he said : — 

^ Not to take sides, that means either to have little conviction or 
\ to disown conviction. Not to take sides, that means to prefer, in ; 
ignominious indifierence to the highest interests which thrill the 
heart of mankind, one's own quiet and ease to the great questions upon 
which the weal and woe of the fatherland depend, and so to betray 
the duties which we owe to the fatherland. History can forgive all 
errors and all convictions, but not want of conviction." That was 
Lassalle as he stood upon the threshold of his career, and it was 
Lassalle when his work was completed. 

The Hatzfeldt afiair was settled in 1854, and Lassalle could now 
devote himself to the completion of his laborious work on Heradeitus 
of Ephesus, the preparations for which had been discontinued neariy 
ten years before. He revbed the work already done, finished his 



researches, and by dint of dose application he was able to write the 
preface in August, 1857, and publish the two bulky volumes early 
the following year.^ The work has been variously judged by scholars^ 
few of whom have awarded it a high place in philosophical literature. 
It is, however, easy to believe that the character and philosophy of the 

^ '* Di« Phllosophte Hemkleitot dci DonUcn voa Ephewf : Nach cmcr atoM Sammhiqs 
Ihyhiiflflf nod dcr ZeagnliN dcr aluo dargtsteUt," (Bcrlia, x858)l 
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moody Ephesiaii sage^ who taught the doctrine of perpetual flux, and 
xi^^ativing the Being accepted only a. Becomingi would have deep in- 
terest for Lassall^ the Iremel of whose sodal teaching was that 
human institotions are without finality, and that the value and truth 
of all the economic creeds which have descended to the present age are 
relative rather than absolute. The next literary performance was a 
tragedy, "Franz von Sickingen." ' This work was laid by a friend, 
as an anonymous production, before the director of the Royal Theatre 
in Berlin, as Lassalle desired to see it performed before it was pub- 
lished. As it was found unsuitable for the stage he at once had it 
printed. ^ Franz von Sickingen ^ is a work of mediocre ability now 
quite forgotten — i^ indeed, it can be said to have ever attracted atten* 
tion — and its only interest lies in the direct bearing which many 
passages have upon the author's career and the principles governing 
it One involuntarily calls to mind Lassalle confronting his judges 
as a political prisoner in reading the words put into the mouth of 
Ulrich von Huiten : — • 

* Ich kasn nidu schvogen, kasn dorcb Schwdgcn nidif 
Mir Obda«h imd des Leibes Sicherhell crkaofm ; 
Mich treibc dcr Gcist I Ich mass ihm Zcogniss kgea, 
TSLmbu nkht ▼cndkfiessco, wms io miJchrig quillt.** 

And the following passage seems to portray a future agitator 
travelling firom place to place, and followed everywhere by indictments 
and writs of conmiitment : 



** O, KStt* idi Unteod Znogeii— grade Jem 
Mit aQeo diBscndca wolk* ich tun Lande rcdeo I 
Vkl liebcr will idi, cleod wie ein Wild gehcitt, i 

Voo ctoem Dorfe mich sum andera tngen, 
AIs an dcr Wahrhcit schweigend m vcrzagea I* 

I "nxBtvcaSiddngcn: dnehistorisdieTragiklie'' (Berlin, 1869)1 Bnuidci riootdi how 
T,«>««TU was oooe found by a friend at work 00 this tragedy. He was astonished at Las* 
laDe'ft hardihood, tec&ng th^t his aatoro was f»x firom being poetic, but before he ooald speak 
l.>«r«Tb. sakl : " I know what yoa are going to say : I knew as well as yon that I am no 
poet. Bat Lessittg wrote dramas with the coosdoosness that he was no poec Withootcompar* 
Qg myself with Lessing I do not see why I should not," &a (Brandes, pw noX 

S " Franz von Sickingen was one of the noblest men of the ReTormatioQ period. Ho 
defended Ulrich tod Htittrn, warred against perfidious Wortembcrg, was the terror of cvfl 
does, the praise of whoso did welL Htttten and he read Lather together : Ught rising in 
daikz»ess I He also stood by G<ki tod Berlichingen, and now walks in poetry.* Carlyle ia 
file Cralge&pattock Joorcal 1839-1830 <** Thomas Carlyle : a History of the fir^ forty years of 
hb life,* by J. A. Froode, London, itta?. 
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woikf ^System of Acquired RightSi" ^ to which it wQl be necessary to 
lefer at length ; and a small anonymous work on the Italian war.' 
In 1862 he published a cutting satire * on Julian Schmidt's ^ Histoiy 
of German Literature^" ^ a woric, however, of purely ephemeral inter- 
est The criticism of Lassalle and the ** comments of the compositor 
and the compositor's wife" made the unlucky victim smart at the time, 
but the style of the work — a, copy of which LassaUe sent to Hans von 
Billow with the remark that he would ^ laugh himself to death" over 
it— is far below the author's reputation. Ten pages are taken up with 
an ai^gument that Fichte* was to the last hostile to Christianity. 
This was the last literary work which Lassalle was able to do for 
a long time. Stirring events soon occurred causing him to relinquish 
the retirement of the study. 

LassaUe's entrance into public life was accelerated by the con- 
stitutional struggle which began in Prussia in 1862. King William L 
came to the throne on January 2nd, 1861. At that time the Chamber 
of Deputies was strongly Liberal, and when the king endeavoured to 
force through his favourite scheme of army reorganisation he met 
with nothing but opposition. Repeated dissolutions of the Diet 
proved futile, for the Liberal majority always returned stronger than 
before. In September, 1862, Herr von Bismarck was called from the 
Paris Embassy to become Minister President, and the appointment 
was regarded as an intimation that the king had adopted the policy 
of ^ No surrender." As the Lower Chamber still refused to adopt the 
Army Bill, and went the length of declaring that in expending money 
without Parliamentary sanction the Government violated the con* 
stitution, the Diet was in October sent about its business, the king 
stating that as the estates had come to a deadlock he would act on^ 
his own responsibility for the good of the nation. Accordingly, the' 
military reforms were proceeded with and completed, and the Govern* 
ment ruled for four years without budget 

1 « Das SfRtem der crworbeocn Rechte" (Leipzig, 1861, s voli.) 

S " Der iudieoische Krieg ood die Aufgabe P^eossefit : cIm StifflBM suf der DtmoloBtia* 
(JBexVn, 1859). 

> " Herr Julian Schmidt, der Literarhlstoriker, mit Sctfer-Schottea" (Btrllo, 1I69X 

< " Gescbichte der dentschen litcratar " (Leipzig, 1858, 4th ed.) 

* la " Fichte'i politisches Vennlchtiiiss and die neoeste Gcgemraft" (» httm wffttia 
Jmoiury, i860: Leipzig, 187ZX Lassalle speaks of Fichto as "tho most glorloos Oerayui 
patriot and one of the most powerful thinkers of all tinMS." flchti's pave b In one af thf 
^lin Cemeteries, and Hegel's is dose at han<|« 
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» While the constitational conflict was still in an early stag^ Lassalle 
p. was invited to address, in the spring of 1862, one of the ratepayer^ 
* assodations^ of Berlin, and he chose for his subject the essence of the 
constitution. In this address,' which was several times repeated, he 
advanced the doctrine that constitutioxial questions are questions of 
power. The written constitution b merely the expression of the 
elements of power — as king, nobility, court influence, bankers. Stock 
Exchange, the great manufacturers, army, populace^ &c— which exist in 
a coimtry and their relationship to each other, but these elements of 
power fonn themselves the real constitution.' Thus the proper con- 
stitution must correspond to this relationship of forces, and one 
consequence deducible from the argument is that so long as a king, 
nobility, and army constitute an undivided element of power, mere 
; written guarantees cannot be binding upon a sovereign. The Pro- 
gressists were furious at the impudence of one who was fonnerly an 
associate in propagating such doctrines, and theirTresyftdmrnatcd^ST" 
tiim for becoming the tool of the unconstitutional party. The sup* 
porters of the Government, on the other hand, were delighted at receiv- 
ing an accession of strength from so unexpected a quarter, and the 
7 KrmsrZeitung alluded to Lassalle as a ^revolutionary Jew well known 
in his day, who has with right instinct hit the nail on the head, and 
has not by a long way said all he knows and thinks.'' Truer word was 
never spokexL Lassalle's tale was only half told, and he probably 
laughed heartily as he saw how short-sighted his critics all were. A 
second address soon followed with the sufficiently suggestive title 
^'^Wliat now?" In this address he carried his argument fruther. As 
in Prussia the army stood behind the Government, what remedy had 
t£e Parliament against acts which it might deem to be illegal ? Some 
said grants of money should be refused, but this experiment, though 
efiective in England, where a preponderance of the organised power was 
|On the side of the people, would be futile in Prussia. The only course 



^ Kswva tbea and warn as Bvi rkt ve r t uu . These assodadoos exist for tlie purpose of 
aHoviDf the ddxens to delibenae together «q nnnidpal, industrial, poHrical, and general 
qiwstifQos. Beriia b dtrided into Besirk* or districts, and generally seTeral SiMirk^jcm to- 
gether io the Cormatioa of a Krrrus this heing, however, qoita volontaiy, as the VsrHms an 
not in reality official orgsnisatlont, 

s PnhHshed with the title ^'Ueher Vcriasnngsvesen.* 

S Laress TOO Stein in the masterly essay on society and the State which forms ail iatrodncttoQ 
to his **Geichichte dcr socUIen Bewrgnog in Ft^Akmdk ^itA v|V|\»:k %3QSL^ttBkn%*\.'«^S^ 
(Ldpi^ xSje^ ^ n>Ii.> dereiops thb idea ui m 9or6 gitneniin.'i* 
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Open was for the Chambers to refuse to meet This wocdd bring the"^ 
Government fiice to face with the alternatives of absolutism or surrender, 
and as it was impossible for it to rule despotically and thus outrage 
the feelings of idl civilised nations for any length of time, victory 
would eventually rest with the people. There was now no longer any 
justification for regarding Lassalle as a defender of unconstitutional 
government The second lecture was published like the first and 
widely circulated, but beyond the confiscation of the work at Konigs« 
berg no harm was suffered by its daring author. ^ 

Less fortunate was LassaUe with his next lecture^ delivered on April 
12th, i862| before an artisans' association in Berlin. On this occasion 
he dealt in a perfectly philosophical and historical way with the develop- 
ment of the State and society since the French Revolution, and he came 
to the conclusion that just as that Revolution gave to the third estate 
the leading place in the State, so the German Revolution of 1848 had 
elevated the fourth estate to that dignity. Doctrines like this were 
not to be tolerated, and when the lecture was published ^ the entire 
edition of three thousand copies was seized, while Lassalle was served 
with a writ by the Crown Solicitor requiring him to answer the charge 
of endangering the public peace by publicly exciting subjects of the 
State to hatred of each other. The trial took place at Berlin on 
January i6th, 1865, and the proceedmgs, as was to have been expected, 
were very memorable. The prosecution was conducted by a son of 
the philosopher Schelling,^ and of this circumstance Lassalle, who 
regarded himself as a defender of science and freedom of philosophical 
inquiry against intolerance, did not omit to make good use. He 
^deavoured to justify himself on the ground of the twentieth article 
of the Prussian Constitution, which says *^ Science and its teaching 
are free,*^ holding that this provision was to be understood absolutely, 
for if the qualification **free within the limits of the penal code" were 
to be added it became meaningless, since such an exemption and' 
qualification would cover every expression of opinion. In reply to the 
allegation that the work was not scientific, Lassalle challenged the 
verdict of seven members of the Royal Academy of Sciences : August 

1 With the tide ''ArbeitcrprogrmiiiiD ; liber dca besondern ZotimiDenhjmf der fcg eawMrtlgea 
GcKhichuperiode mit der Idee dee Arbeitefttandes." (April leth, i86e.) 

^JDn ML roa ScheUing, bom April 19th, 1814. Eotered the Prusiian Miniitiyof Joidc* 
Mf Under Stcnury ofSutU, aad In 1879 made Secrctmry o( Suu ia the Impenal ymiiaoimU 

1 
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. Boeddi, Joliazmes Sdiolze,^ Adolf Trenddenbuig,' Leopold Rankep* 
maeodor Mommscn,* Hausser,* and Dr. Perti.* He declared : "The 
alliance of science and the working classes, of these opposite poles of 
society, which when they meet will crush all obstacles to civilisation 
in their iron arms, that b the end to which I have resolved to 
» dedicate my life.* He was in reality a benefactor and yet they pro* 
%ecuted hixn as a criminal He drew a picture of the state of Berlin 
in the frightful M^ stage of 1848, when the barricades were red with 
blood, the power of the police broken down, the bourgeoisie trembling 
in fear, and Berlin in the hands of a mob, and he asked if his pro- 
secutors desired a return of that reign of terror. 

*^ If not, then thank the men who have devoted themselves to the 
work of filling up the abyss which divides scientific thought and 
language firom the people, and so of breaking down the barrier which 
keeps hcMTqtoisit and people asunder. Thank these men, who at the 
expense of mental exertions have undertaken a work whose results 
will be to the benefit of each and all of you." 

Then, with a Socratic air, he exclaimed : " Feast these men in the 
Prytaneion and do not arraign them !" The trial was a very stormy 
one, and time after time the judges, the Crown Solicitor, and the 
defendant engaged in angry and tumultuous aigument Lassalle in 
bis defence was seen in all his various moods, as telling words of 
satire and raillery, indignation and fury, remonstrance and persuasion, 
entreaty and pathos left his lips by turn. He treated all the members 
of the Court like so many ninepins, but his handling of the Crown 
Solicitor was especially severe. This functionary had eventually to 
propose that Lassalle should ipo longer be heard, and that he should 
be removed from the hall in case of a further attempt to speak. An 

I Joluumes SclinTrr, famoos aotkarity on education, born Janoary istb, 1786^ at Briihl, (or 
^ttoj Tears active ia the Prussian State sendee ; died February aist, 1869. 

S Friedricb Adolf TresdelenborSt philosopber, bom November jotb, i8os^ at EotUiy and 
fed professor at Beriin, January a4tb, 187a. 

S Leopold TOO Ranke, the boooured blstoriaa, wbose long and active life came so recently 
•o its end. Bom December aist, 1795, at Wiehe, in Thuringia. 

* Tbeodor Mommsen, the Roman bistorian* bom November 9otb, 18171 at GardinCi it 
Sdbleswig, and still Hving at Chazloctenborg, Berlin. 

* Lodvig Hikosscr, bistorian, bora October s6tb, 1818, at Qeeboig, Lower Alsace ; proTesior 
at Hdddbcrg firom 1845 until bis death (March iTtb, 1867X 

* Georg Ueinridi Perls, bistoilan, bora March 38th, 1795, at Hanover, lived at Beriin (koa 
xE4a nstil ckse upon bis death, which took place at Munich, October /tb, 18^ Ha waa^ 

* Monunenta Gcnnaniae bis^ocid^** 
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animated passage foDowed the Presidents bdmadon that rigl 
farther reply had been taken away. 

*^ Lassalle : Herr President, I most extract a dedsion on the p 
from the entire Court I move for it, and require to be allowa 
establish this proposition. 

^The Crown Solicitor : I must, on the other hand, protest ags 
the accused speaking, since the President has refused him a heari: 

^ Lassalle : This is a confusion of ideas. The opportimity of sp 
ing has been taken from me au finid. I have now challenge 
decision of the Court, and the Court cannot pronounce on so impoi 
a matter without first hearing me. 

*^ The President : The accused may speak to the question whc 
'or not he should be refused a hearing. 

^The Crown Solicitor: Then I will, at least, remark that he ca: 
speak of anything else. 

** Lassalle : Rest assiu^d that I shall keep to the point* ' 

Having got his way, the accused, as may be imagined, was not 
careful to observe the strict conditions which his prosecutor desire 
impose. He went back to points previously dosed, traversed grc 
to which he had been refused admission, and said all he wanta 
say. All that the Court could do was to wonder and be silent 
dramatic scene was brought to a dose by an appeal for acquitt^ 
the name of the nation and its honour, of sdence and its dignity, 
land and its judicial freedom, and of history's verdict upon the n 
of the trial But the invocation fell on deaf ears, and LassaUe 
sentenced to be imprisoned four months and to pay the costs of 
trial This sentence was, however, commuted on appeal into a fin 

The publication of the defence with the title ^ Science and the W 
ing Men'' ^ drew upon Lassalle the eyes of many persons who 
hitherto given no heed to the democratic giant-killer who was mal 
himself so much talked about in Berlin. In February, Lassalle ] 
lished a small hriKihure^ ^ Might and Right," 'a sequel to the 
addresses on the constitution. Herein he gives expression to 
unmistakable doctrine, ^ With the democracy alone is all right, 
with it alone will be might" The next publication was, ^ Indi 

1 See original edsdoo of " Die Wisiensehaft nod die Arbeitcr " for the defence and pes; 
between the accused^ the proeecution and the President. Iiater editions omi( these pass 
S '* Die Wisseoschaft and die Arbeiter** 
^''Mschioad Recti." 
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Taxes and the Condition of the Working. Classesi"^ which was a re- 
print of his defence on the rehearing of the trial of January on appeal 
These I^al proceedings must have given Lassalle annoyance in that 
they diverted him from political and scientific woric, and, indeed, we 
find him writing to Rodbertus in Febniaryi 1865, that he is ^over* 
baldened in consequence of a small series of indictments which the 
Crown Solicitor has opened against me, and which compek me to lay 
a^de everything else in order to give fire from both broadsides." But 
annoying as they were, the prosecutions were not without a com- 
pensatory side, for ihey helped to prepare their victim for the career 
of agitation upon which he was shortly to enter. 

1 ** Die indirectea Steocr and di« Laje der ftrbeitendcn KUssco.** 
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CkA^TER Vt 

ORGANISATION OF THE WORKING 

CLASSES. 

The Constitutional straggles of 1848-1850 wefe succeeded by a le- 
maikable awakening in the political life of Gennany. The admission 
of the working classes to a share in Parliamentary afiairs aroused 
wider interest in politics. On many sides bids were made for the 
fiivour of the young and gro%nng democracy, and Working Men's 
Associations of various kinds were established in all parts of the conn- 
try. For some years, however, the force of the reaction continued to 
be strongly felt, and during this period little visible progress could be 
made by Socialistic or even advanced Liberal doctrines. One of the 
first associations formed in the interest of working-men was the 
" Centralverein fur das Wohl der arbeilenden Klassen in Preussen^ 
(''Central Association for the Welfare of the Working Classes in 
Prussia "X ^hich was constituted in April, 1848. This organisation 
was reactionary, and was formed with the view of leading the popular 
classes in the path of moderation, and its progranmie was in every 
respect a worthy one, but it cannot be said to have at any time enlisted 
the sympathies of the masses. The membership was 344 in the first 
year, but this number fell to 155 in 1862, when Ferdinand Lassalle's 
agitation began. A far more important part was played in the politi- 
cal history of the time by the ^r^^V^r^//^2^;f^jt/^r^/;/^, associations which 
were semi-political in character, though they professed to have for 
their object the intellectual advancement of the worSing classes. It 
became clear, however, that the Governments, now supported by the 
reaction, were not inclined to be lenient with any new tendencies to* 
wards disorder which might show themselves. In 185 1, some of the 
States concluded treaties for the expulsion of political suspects, and 
not a few leaders of the Socialistic movement were compelled to with- 
draw from German soil It was not long before the Working Men's 
^ Associations fell under suspicion, and measures were taken for their 
, suppression. On April 14th, 1853, a report was presented to the Ger« 
' man Diet which stated :— 
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''After various Federal Goremments have in the oxdhuuy way of 
diplomaqr caDed attention to the dangers which threaten public safety, 
owing to the activity of the Worldng Men's Assodations spread over 
a large part of Germany, the Governments of Austria and Prussia be- 
lieve that they will be meeting the wishes of the Federal Governments 
when they bring forward the question of adopting means for counter- 
acting the injurious influence exerted by these associations, especially 
on the labouring class. If it be beyond doubt that success can only be 
attained by common and identical measures on the part of all Federal 
Go\'emmentSy the question still appears to require preliminary inquiry, 
whiat extent should be given to the resolutions to be adopted, in order, 
on the one hand, that associations of a revolutionary character may 
with safety be suppressed, and, on the other hand, that the existence of 
such associations as pursue useful purposes may not be prevented, and 
that no unnecessary interference with free intercourse may take place."^ 

On this occasion Herr von Bismarck spoke in favour of legislative 
measures, for he regarded the influence of the associations as in- 
jurious. The result of the proposal of the Prussian and Austrian 
Governments was the adoption by the Diet on July 13th, 1854, of a 
serious of resolutions intended to effectually check the agitation of 
political organisations. Clause 3 of the treaty ran : — '^ In regard 
esx>ecially to political associations, in so far as they are not prohibited 
by the law of the country, or require in each case the special sanction 
of the authorities, the Governments concerned are in a position to de- 
cree special and temporary restrictions and prohibitions in conformity 
with the existing circtrnistances." The final clause ran : — 

** In the interest of the common safety all Federal Governments un- 
dertake further to dissolve, within two months* the working men's 
associations and tbitemities existing in their territories which pursue 
political, Sodalistic, or Communistic purposes, and to forbid the re- 
suscitation of such organisations under penalty." 

The next thing was to deal with the Press, and afler long negocia- 
tion and deliberation, a stringent Press Law was adopted by resolution 
of the Diet on July 6th, 1854. This law made '^special personal 
licence* necessary to the carrying on of the callings of printer, litho- 
grapher, bookseller, art-dealer, second-hand-bookseller, owner of cir- 

1 See f sth and 15th Volnmes of 'Tublicmtloiieii aot dea KAux^ ^t^i \ \ x v5ft i !t^ ^ > >^>> a "^^'^ '^ 
(Ldpcf, xStoX far cfijJomaric docwmmft oq the dtmocm^ m<yt^a«p8u 
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cnladng Ebiary or reading-rooniy and newspaper or print seUei; The 
publisher of a periodical was required to deposit bsul ranging from 
5000 thalers (as a rule) to 500 thalers (in exceptional cases), and if 
judicial proceedings were rendered necessary by any action of his, the 
costs were to be defrayed from this deposit, which must, however, be at 
once made up to the full amount The hardest provision was one 
which made it dangerous for newspapers to criticise public men or to 
publish statements objectionable to the Governments or the authori- 
ties. An unhappy time followed for the Press, or at least for that 
section which had hitherto made show of advanced political tenden- 
cies. By means of this and other repressive measures, indirectly 
repressive but still very effective, most democratic journals were re- 
duced to extremities. Many succumbed to the penalties for misde- 
meanour, and others to the burden of high bail, stamp duty, or as in 
Hamburg advertisement duty. Those that succeeded in eluding their 
persecutors were compelled, when discussing political and sodal 
questions, to exercise a nioderation which was as distasteful and irk- 
some as it was purposeless for agitation. The right of public m6et« 
ing was also restricted. Obstacles were placed in the way of out-door 
assemblies, and indoor assemblies were subjected to surveillance. It 
seemed as though the working classes would have to cast politics 
away from them. The measures adopted appeared to succeed S9 
well, that in May, 1857, a report could be presented to the Federal 
Diet, wherein it was stated that Frankfort, which had for years been » 
chief seat of the ^ revolutionary elements,'' had been delivered from the 
hands of the democracy, whose literature had no longer a sale.^ Afte^ 
all, the democratic movement had not been killed, or even scotched s 
it had only disappeared from the surface, and this was before lon^ 
seen to be the fact ^ 

Another movement frured better, the co-operative movement, beguft 
by Schulze-Delitzsch, an influential politician, and a political econo* 
mist' Although Schuke was known to hold Progressist opinions, bi^ 
associations were allowed to exist on the understanding that thejf 
would be good and give the Governments no trouble, a conditio0 
readily complied with, and faithfully adhered to. The co-operativ0 

t *< P^etusen im BoodesUf," (voL is of the " PoblicatlqiMO aas den KOnuT* YtwaiAaAM^ 
8taatsarchivcn,''mlready meotioncdX pp. iiif 119. 
' Aa exeeUent Mognphy of this Double nun Appeared n few yenn ago from tlie pen ^ 
^.il. ArB«fdbiivi:btibecidt''Scbolst-I>eUtm^:U\>«n«ndWirlM^ CBeriia> 
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movement b important, not only because for a time it took great hold 
of the people, but because it was indirectly instrumental in bringing 
^Lassalle to the front as a rival agitator and propagandist Hermann 
Schuize was bom at Delitzsch, in Prussian Saxony, August 29th, 1808. 
He studied jurisprudence at Leipzig and Halle, and afterwards occu* 
pied judicial posts under the Government, becoming District Judge at 
Delitzsch in 1841, a position which he held until 185a In 1848, he 
was eleaed to the Prussian National Assembly, and the following year 
he became a member of the Second Chamber, in which he sat as 
Schulze-Delitzsch, a name which has since adhered to him. Being a 
member of the Progressist party, he proved a thorn in the Govern* 
menfs flesh, and he was made District Judge at Wreschen, but he re- 
turned later to the Prussian Diet, and became also a member of the 
^'North German and German Reichstags. For more than thirty years 
Schuize headed the co-operative movement in Germany, but his self* 
sacrifice impoverished him, and although his motto as a social re* 
fomier had always been ^ Self-help," as opposed to Lassalle's ** State* 
help," he was compelled in his declining years to accept a gift of 
/7000 from his friends. Schuize died honoured if not famous on April 
29th, 1883. 

Schulze-Delitzsch is the £stther of the co-operative movement in 
Germany. He had watched the development of this movement 
in England, and as early as 1848 he had lifted up hb voice in espousal 
of co-operative principles in his own country. Though a Radical, 
Schu ly was no Socialist, and he believed co-operation to be a power- 
falw^pon wherewith to withstand tb^ stcafi^y advance of Socialistic 




ocgines in Germany . Besides carrying on agitation by means"of 

platform-speaking, he published various works on the subject, the 

chief of which are : ^ Die arbeitcnden Klassen und das Associations- 

li^esen in Deutschland, als Programm zu einem deutschen Congress," 

(Leipzig, 1858) ; ^Kapitel zu einem deutschen Arbeitercatechismus,"* 

(Leipzig, 1863) ; '* Die AbschafTung des geschaftlichen Risico durch 

Hcrm Lassalle,** (Berlin, 1865); "Die Entwickelung des Genossen* 

I schaftswesens in Deutschland," (Berlin, 1870); and "Die Genossen- 

t schaften in einzelnen Gewerbszweigen," (Leipzig, 1873). Schuize advo* 

^ cated the application of the co-operative principle to other organisa*' 

i tions than the English stores, and especially to loan, raw material, and 

industrial associations. H e made a practical beginning at his ^^^tqA^^^q^^ 
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and the adjacent town of Eilenburg, where in 1849 ^'^ established two 
co-operative associations of shoemakers and joinersi the object of 
whidi was the purchase and supply to members of raw material at 
cost price. In 1850 he formed a Loan Association (VorscAussverein) 
at Delitzsch on the principle of monthly payments, and in the follow- 
ing year a similar association on a larger scale at Eilenburg. For a 
long time Schulze had the field of agitation to himself and the con- 
sequence was that the more intelligent sections of the working classes 
took to his proposals readily. Another reason for his success, how-1 
ever, was the fact that the movement was practical and entirely un- 
political It was a movement from which the Socialistic element was 
absent, and one in which, therefore, the moneyed classes could safely 
co-operate. Schulze^ in fact, sought to introduce reforms social rather 
than Socialistic The fault of his scheme as a regenerative agency was 
that it did not affect the masses of the people^ and thus the roots of 
the social question were not touched. Schulze could only look for 
any considerable support to small tradesmen and artisans, to those who 
were really able to help themselves if shown the way. But his motto of 
^ Self-help " was an unmeaning gospel to the vast class of people who 
were not in this happy position. As we shall later see^ Lassalle de- 
tected this vulnerable point in his. rival's armour, and made the best 
of his advantage. The movemenK^eared a turning point in 1858. 
In that year Schulze identified himself with the capitalist party at a 
congress of German economists, held at Gotha, and he soon began to 
lose favour with the popular classes. The high-water mark wajLj 
reached in 1860^ at which time the co-operative associations had a 
membership of 200,000, and the business done amounted to 40,000,000 
thalers or about ;£6,ooo^ooo ; the capital raised by contribution or 
loan approaching a third of this sum. In the year 1864 no fewer than 
800 Loan and Credit Associations had been established, v/hile in 1861 
the number of Raw Material and Productive Associations was 172, and 
that of Co-operative Stores 66. Possibly the movement might have 
continued to prosper, even though Schulze was suspected of sympathy 
with the capitalists, had no rival appeared on the scene. But a rival 
did appear, and he was none other than Lassalle. Lassalle began by^ 
warmly acknowledging the beneficent services which Schulze had 
rendered to his fellow-men, and he ended by vilifying the philanthro- 
pist^^for such Schulze undoubtedly was — in one of the most rancorous) 
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works ever penned.^ Schuize might have known that he was no 
match for the brilliant intellect of a man like Lassalle^ but he defied 
the lightning and suffered for his temerity. 

We are now nearing the eventful inauguration of an association 
whose appearance heralded the birth of the German Social-Democra- 
tic movemenL At the time already reached there were three great 
parties in Germany, the Conservative or Reactionary, the National 
Liberal, and the Democratic party. The Conservatives formed the 
Great German party, which desired the retention of Austria in the 
Federal union, while the Liberals constituted a Small German party, 
whose aims were the unity of Germany under Prussian hegemony and 
the exclusion of Austria. These parties rallied round associations 
known as the Grossdeutscher Verein,' and the Deutscher National* 
V^erein.* The Democratic or working-men's party was alone without ' 
organisation. Of the existing associations it was naturally more in 
sympathy with the National than the Great German, but that body 
was under the influence of the middle and higher classes, and it re- 
fused to admit working-men save as honorary members. In 1861, 
however, the Progressist party was formed, and it drew into its ranks a 
large number of Democrats who had held aloof from the Liberal 
party. For a time Lassalle identified himself with the Progressists, 
but his claims to recognition were so completely ignored that he fin- 
ally withdrew, and henceforth became a violent opponent of the party. 
The Progressists formed, however, in 1862, by far the strongest and 
most vigorous party in the country, and all the large towns were in 
their hands. There is no telling how long the working class party 
might have been without its desired organisation had not the Leipzig 

l**HetT Bosdat-Scbobi von DelUzsdi: der Okooomisclw Julian, oder Kapiul lmdA^ 
\di;' (Berfia, tSdiX 

S The GmxJemfscke PMrteiaasttd from 1848 to i866w 

S Tlie Deu:sck£r KatUmalvereim was formed in 1859 with its teat at Coburg. It was dis* 
tolred in antnmn 1S67 at Frankfort. In 1861, daring the Conflict Time ic Prussia, the advanced 
^nxig of the liberal Party seceded and formed the F^rtukritis/artei or Progressists. A split 
oocnzred in the lauer party in 1866, and the seceding members formed themselves into the 
Boderate National Liberal party. FinMUXf iht fpriukniis/arin disappeared at to nami^ 
bebg mcx^ged into a new Freutmmijpg Pmrteu According to the official election returns for 
X8S7 1^ parties Ddw represented in the German Reichstag ere the German Conservatives; 
the German Imperial Party or Free CoDservativtt; National Laberalt; Centre (Clerical and 
UltmsMotane); Poles ; SodabDemocrats ; Gadphs ; Al«acers ; and Danes. The y^lks^rtd 
swept oat of eadsteaoe daring the last plynomcnal tkOMUU 
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Working Men's Assodation ^ xtsolved to take the lead. A CommitteeN^ 
was appointed to take steps for the establishment of a Working Mei^s 
Association for all Germany. The first meeting was held in Berlin in 
October, 1862, but utter confusion existed in the minds of all the dele- 
gates as to the purposes and programme of the organisation to be 
formed. One party was in favour of a non-political platform, and an- 
other wished the association to be an appendage of the Progressist party. 

At this juncture, when the Committee was sorely in need of , 
advice^ a man came forward — a very deus ex machind — who, better 
than any one else^ was able to set it on the right path. This wasjj 
Ferdinand Lassalle. Lassalle^ as we have seen, had on April I2th| 
1862 — which has been called the birthday of German Social-Demo- 
cracy — addressed a Trade Association in Berlin, and the address had 
been published with the title '^ Arbeiterprogramm." This brochurt 
came to the notice of the Leipzig Committee, which in February, 1863, 
invited Lassalle to explain his views. He did not hesitate to comply 
with the request He felt that the time for silence had passed, and 
that he must now speak out. Many friends advised him to keep quiet 
if he loved peace^ and even those who saw the expediency of action 
refused to give encouragement out of regard for his happiness. Las- 
salle once referred to the importunities of his well-wishers as follows : 

^ I answered all this with old Luther. * Here I stand, I can do no 
other : God help me^ amen.' And if I had at that moment been 
morally dead and were to have been physically torn into seventy-seven 
pieces, I could not have done otherwise.** 

Theory, he felt, was of no value without practice^ and his resolution 
was that he would enter the fray '^ even if it cost bis head three and 
thirty times." This was early in February, at which time he was 
engaged with, his friend Ziegler on the outlines of a workman's 
insurance scheme, which was at once thrown aside. 

Lassalle placed his views before the Leipzig Committee in the form 
of an '* Open Reply Letter."' In this letter, the doctrines propounded 

1 This association wis founded and for many years directed by Professor E. A. RossmMt* 
iler, a warm friend of the working cbsses. He was born March 3rd, 1806, and died April 8tbv 
1867, his last words, like those of Saint*Simon, breathing devotion to the cause of social rf 
form. An interesting autobiosraphy was posthumously published bearing the titlt " Mci^ 
Licbta and Streben im Verkehr mit der Natur und dem Volke," (Hanover, 1874)1 

8 Published with the title " OfTenet Antwortschreiben an das Ceotral-Comit4 sor BcrafonH 
'emeineo Deutachen Arbeiter-Cougres^es su Leipag." 
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I which win can fer notice later, he advanced a new prognunme as 
tracdve as it was xevolutionaxy. Hitherto the Committee had been 
>txDdering about in a bog of commonplace proposals for social reform, 
w of which could help in the construction of a popular platform for 
ptation. When Lassalle read in the newspapers that it had been 
Lscussing free migration and free choice of vocations he ''smiled 
idly," as he says, and he quotes a distich from Schiller for the 
^efit of these men who were debating questions *^ more than fifty 
sars too late* :— 

** Jahre b&s idioa bcdien* icb nlch raeine Nase sum Rsecli€ii» 
Aber hab* kh an sie anch cin tvwcisluket Reekit" ^ 

Why need they trouble their heads about free migration and free 
xrdse of crafts ? These were things which Legislatures now decreed 
silence ; they no longer required debate. Then, again, a part of 
e Conmiittee wished to establish savings banks, relief funds^ and co« 
Krative stores, but Lassalle answered that plans of this kind did not 
% below the surface of the social question. They were like the 
Lddle of the steamship^ agitating the face of the water but leaving 
e depths untouched. The kernel of the problem Lassalle saw ia<^ 
e ••.iron economic law," established by Ricardo, that "the average 
^ges of labour always remain reduced to the necessary subsistence 
^ch i% conformably with the prevailing standard of life of a nation, 
quisite to the prolongation of existence and the propagation of the 
^edes.*^ Of what good, he asked, were Schulze's self-help associa- 
>ns to people who were barely able to live? Credit and raw 
aterial societies were aU very well for small tradesmen, who were 
^t without capital, but to the great bulk of the labouring class they 
^re a mockery^ Even the small industry would only be able for a 
tie to compete with its great rival, capitalism. Similarly, the co- 
feciative associations were inadequate^ for it was not as consumers 
tt producers that the working classes suffered. ''As consumers we 
^ in general all equal already. As before the gendarmes, so also 
fore the sellers, all men are equal— if they only pay." There was only 
^ solution of the difficiilty : the labourer must be his own producer. 

I " For yean I have osed my oose, troCv for smelUqg, 
Bot have I in it a demonstrable right?** 

Aatvoctadircibcat" pw 13. and/M«£w in Lassalle'a worici. 
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Both party and Press entered into a conspiraqr of sSenc^ and it was 
some time before Lassalle's agitation was openly recognbed as a fitct 
deser\ing of serious treatment Schulze had Airther the inestimable 
advantage of priority. His name bad already become a household 
word in a large part of Prussia, and it was also known in other States, 
while Lassalle was a comparative stranger to the working classes, save 
in the Rhine Province. At the outset of the struggle, Lassalle was 
generous in his treatment of his opponent, of whom he said : 

'' He is the only member of his party, the Progressist party ^and 
this is therefore all the more to his praise — who has done anything for 
the people. Through his indefatigable energy he became^ though 
standing alone and linng in the most depressed times, the father and 
founder of the German co-operative system, and he has thus given an 
impulse to the cause of association having far-reaching results — a 
merit for which, though difiering widely from him theoretically, I in 
spirit warmly shake his hand.'' Liberal praise like this only brings 
mto more painfid relief the abuse and undignified scoff which Lassalle 
at a later stage of his agitation heaped upon a rival who was earlier 
in the field than himself, and whose motives were certainly not less 
disinterested than his own. 

The Leipzig Committee^ meanwhile, found itself upon the horns of 
a dilemma. It had to choose whom it would serve : Lassalle or 
Schulze — Lassalle with his Productive Associations or Schulze with 
Xo-operation. The former was invited to address a working-men's 
meeting at Leipzig, and this he did on April i6th, 1863, traversing 
again the ground covered in the ^ Open Letter." ^ On this occasion 
he vas able to announce that his State Socialism had won the approval 
of Professor Wuttke,* of Leipzig, and of Lothar Bucher.' In ordei 
to bring matters to a climax, the Committee finally invited both 
liflssalle and Schulze to speak before a congress of working-men at 



1 Tike address was poUisIied vith the title, **Ztir Arbdterfrage." 

* HcSarict Wottke, hhiorian, bora Febnury lath, x8i8, at Brie|;. Was a member of tha 
FiuLkfgct Fariiament. Became professor at Leipzig, and as such died Junt 14th, 1876. 

1^ 8 Lochar Bodier, boni October tsth, tSij, at Neouettio, juritt and author. Became la 

1^ 1S48 a member of the Prussan National Assembly, and in 1850 had to leave the coontry on 

litt eooocst of his assodatioo vith the no-Caxation resolotions. He lived in London for some 

tSBeasaioiirBalist,aDdretsniedtoBerliainx856b His great abilities canscd Bismarck to 

can him to the Fordgn Office iax8649 and he has soce served the State. He used to be celled 

** PisBardkf s ri^ hmd." 
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Fraskfort-on-Mdn on May i7tlL They were to have publicly dii- 
puted, like Luther and Edc at Leipzig, but excusing himself on the 
plea of Parliamentary duties, Schuize did not respond to the invita- 
tion. Lassalle had thus to contend with opponents who were leader- 
less, and victory was easily won. Thirteen hundred delegates of 
Working Men's Associations were present, and the proceedings lasted 
two days. Lassalle delivered two addresses^ and these were warmljr 
debated. That he attributed great importance to the decision which 
was to be come to is shown by the concluding words of the second 
day's address. '* If you vote against me," he said, '* if the great 
majority of the German working class vote against me, then I shall 
say to Herr Schuize : ' You are right — these people are not yet 
advanced enough to be helped.' If I thought only of myself and mjr 
natural egoism, I should be compelled to desire ardently that you 
would decide against me ; for if you, and not only you, but the great 
majority of the German working class, were to do that, I should-* 
justified in the eyes of science and certain of being justified by his* 
tory — withdraw quietly to science ; I should, with a sad smile at your 
unreadiness, stretch myself out perhaps in the Gulf of Naples, and let 
the soft breezes of the South blow over me ; I should spare myself a 
life full of torment, exertion, vexation^ and worry. Thus your decision 
would be exceedingly easy to bear. But you would lose one of the 
best friends of your class^ and you would not only lose me, but per^ 
haps for decades every one wishful to help you would be frightened* 
He would say to himself: ' This class is not ready; let me be warned 
by the example of Lassalle.' Therefore I tell you, by all the love for 
the cause of the working classes which I bear in me^ my whole soul 
hangs on your decision." 

Lassalle conquered. On May 19th a vote was taken, and afker 
forty delegates had left the hall with a cheer for Schulze-Delitzsch, the 
programme of Productive Associations and universal suffrage wa^ 
adopted by four hundred votes to one. Lassalle had reached a turnings 
point in his life. Henceforth he was to stand out the head of the 
democratic movement in Germany. The task which he had under^ 
taken — that of converting the working classes to views for the accept^ 
ance of which they had had little preparation— seemed, and indeed 
was, a formidable one, and a man not endowed with an indomitabM^ 

I Pabliihcd wiUi the |i|le, " Arbeiurlcfcbacli,'' 
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win, and a confidence which no power could shake^ would have con* 
templated the inevitable struggle with fear and trembling. In reality 
Lassalle's prospects of success seemed slight A large part of the 
working dass^ won over to the Progressist party, was hostile to him, 
and all the forces of wealth and influence were ranged in antagonism. 
He was a Joshua whose way into the land of promise offered to his 
followers was blocked by the Canaanites, Amorites, Jebusites, Hit* 
tites, Hivites, Perizzites, and Girgashites of rank, capitalism, wealth, 
politics, science, the law, and the police. Could he overcome this great 
coalition ? Lassalle believed he could, and said he would. How far 
his assurance was justified will appear later. The first step was the 
formation of a Working 3Ien's Association which should act as a lever 
for agitation. His friends proposed to call it the '* German * Associa* 
tion. Lassalle objected : it should be called the ** Universal German,'' 
and so with the title^ ^^Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiterverdfi," the 
. organisation was founded. The statutes were adopted on May 23rd, 
1865, the first section running as follows : — ^ With the name Universal 
Gennan Working Men's Association the undersigned found for the 
German Federal States an association which, proceeding froin the 
conviction that the adequate representation of the social interests of 
the German working classes and the real removal of class antagonism 
in society can alone be secured by universal, equal, and direct sufirage, 
has as its purpose the acquisition of such sufirage by peaceable and 
legal means, and particularly by gaining over public opinion." All 
German working*men were to be eligible for membership on a 
nominal payment Agents were to be appointed in all important 
tovns, and Lassalle was to be the president for five years. The dura- 
tion of the Association was provisionally fixed at thirty years. The 
initial membership was six hundred, representing a dozen large towns. 



CHAPTER VIL 
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When LassaSe entered the sodal and political arena as agitator and 
reformer, one of the first things he did was to seek the co-operation of 
Karl Rodbertusy who was his senior in years, and greatly his superior 
as a political economist^ That he had a very high opinion of the 
Pomeranian landowner and sage is shown by many passages in an 
extensive correspondence. From Rodbertus his mind, indeed, recdved 
important and beneficial stimulus, and he meant all he said when be 
wrote, ** Intellectual intercourse with a man like you, is amongst the 
pleasantest things wherewith one can at present refresh himsel£* * He 
tells Rodbertus at another time, ^You cannot form an adequate idea 
of the weight which I attach to your views,"* and even when difTeriog 
from his friend on crucial principles, he says he will weigh all 
criticism ^ as carefully and painfully** as he thinks out his own writ- 
ings. The two men had as economists very much in common and 
took naturally to each other. Lassalle goes so far as to say, ^ We 
appear in mind to have come into the world like Siamese twins," and 
this statement hardly involves an exaggeration. 

Lassalle thought that with Rodbertus at his side his agitation 
would be sure to carry all before it Unfortimately, however, for his 
hopes, it was impossible to induce Achilles to don his armour. Fm 
the attitude of reserve which Rodbertus, in spite of urgent entreaty and 

1 OiM of Um best works bearing npoo ths SocSaSsl movtrntot in Gcrmaiij is IL McyWi 
" Dcr Emandpatioaslcampf des vierten Sumdes," (a vols., Beriin, 1874)1 This work ooouiai 
a vast amotinc of informatioo, bot it taflert from bad ammgemenL Mcjci^s famoBif 
stodies have led him to introduce the principle of the division of labonr into the wilting of dli 
history, for while he has collected an enormous quantity of (acts his rcaden are expected H 
help him in the assortment of them. Still the work is very painstakbg. There may also bi 
mentioned P. Mehring's " Die deutsche Socialdemokratie," already spoken of ; J. E. Joei^i 
'* Geschichte der social-politischen Parteien in Deutschland," (Preiburg im Brefsgao, 1867)1 
Dr. G. Adler'k " Gesdiichte der ersten sozialpolitischen Arbeiterbewegnng in Deotschland" 
(Breslan, 1885); and Dr. Eugen JXger^s "Der modeme Sodalismns," (Berlin, 1873). Tbi 
fullest account of Lassalle's agiution !s contained in Bemhard Bedcer's "Geschichte &m 
Arbeiteragitatton Perdinand Lassalle's," (Brunswick, 1874% 

8 Utter of Pebmaiy 17th, 1863. 8 Letter of June s6tb, i86|. 
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rof an impoxtonity which at last becomes ahnost amudng, persisted in 
maintaining, there were two cogent reasons, Inthefirst plac^he wasa 
man whose redring disposition became a stronger trait in his character 
the older he grew. At the time of Lassalle^s appearance as a popular 
leader he had long passed the prime of life. The attention which had 
in younger years been dinded between politics and science, was now 
concentrated upon his &vourite study, political economy. For public 
activity, he had no inclination whatever. He was essentially a 
student, and he rightly felt that his proper sphere was the study and 
not the platform. But even if Rodbertus had been willing to share in 
the bustle and tumidt of agitation, there was another obstacle in the 
way of co-operation in the new movement, and this was insuperable 
He did not think Lassalle's progranmie was a practical one. He has 
referred to this disagreement as follows : — 

^ I had to decline participation in Lassalle's agitation since we could 
not agree on the two prindpal ends of the agiution« (i.) Lassalle 
wished to improve the condition of the working classes by means of a 
universal system of Productive Associations. I, on the other hand, 
wished to retain the wages principle, though, of course^ to have it re- 
formed by the State. (2.) Lassalle wished to make the Socialist party 

•at the same time a political party. I wished it to remain an entirely 

I economic party. Lassalle made the formation of a political party a 
sim qua ncn of association with him. His reasons were the following. 
The working-men had already become under Schulze-Delitzsch a 
political party, but a party misguided economically. They could only 
be rescued from this economic misguidance by increased political 
agitation. Thence, the demand for universal suffrage, to which the 

r Free Trade democracy had already become much inclined."^ 

When one considers the standpomts taken up by these two men, 
who, though holding views so similar in theory, differed radically in 
the practical application of them^ it is impossible to come to any other 
conclusion than that both were righL It was manifestly too much to 
expect that Rodbertus would pin his faith to the Productive Associa- 
tions, when that would mean the abandonment of projects of social 
reform which he had spent the best years of his life in perfecting. But 
patting this aspect of the question aside, Rodbertus was fully persuaded 

1 ** Briefc voo Ferdiamod LasuOe an Karl Rodbertns-Jagetiov,'' (BorliO, 1878)1 Set intfo- 
dactioD b^ Adolph Warner, pp^ a-4. * 
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b his own fi^d that the PA>ductire Assodadons would fidl to do ai 
good. Lassalle had, on the other hand, great, thoogh not complet 
confidence in his own plan, and when Bodbeitns hints that the key < 
the difficulty is to adjust production to consumption, he triumphant 
exclaims that this b just what the Productive Associations will d 
^ For," says he, ^ it can hardly be doubted that if they were establishc 
on a large scale with the aid of State credit, an entire branch of pn 
duction would in a short time combine m one Association— or in va 
few. This branch Association would have, in its business books, the be 
sta^stical information as to consumption. The competition leading 1 
over-production could only exert an efiect — ^and that would be vast! 
diminished — ^from abroad. Eventually over-production would not i 
reality be over-production, but production in advance, since thes 
Associations with their enormous credit would not be compelled to se 
out, and it is this which alone converts excess of production, from pre 
duction in advance into over-production."' While, however, Lassall 
was so devoted to his Productive Associations he expressed willingnes 
to abandon them in favour of a good substitute. ** If you will sboi 
me an equally efficient remedy," he writes to Rodbertus, '' I am quit( 
ready to accept it I have only proposed the Association provisionally 
because 1 see at present no remedy which would be at once so compa 
ratively easy andso efficient .Working-men must, however, have some 
thing quite definite, something that can be grasped, and not a genera 
law, if they are to become interested." And again he writes, ^ Onl; 
because the working classes — and very properly — like to see some 
where a how and where, have I proposed the Association with Stat 
help." 

It was this argument that influenced him when he resolved t 
give to his agitation a distinctly political character. Here, agaii 
Rodbertus was obdurate. To use his own words, he could ^ tolerat 
no political agitation which would excite the working classes againi 
the exbting Executive Power," an expression which well shows hoi 
purely scientific his Socialistic standpoint was, and how far he was- 
however sweeping his proposals — ^from desiring to see social refora 
confounded with social confusion. Lassalle refused to divorce tb 
political and social elements of his movement *^ Both are,* he said 
'* as necessarily dependent as form and substance, and either isolatec 

I Ltttar oT April 8sn4» st^ 
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^ would be poweiless.'* When Rodbeitus apprehended that if great 

weight were attached to the political side of the qoestioni the economic 

side wotdd be n^Iected, he only replied, *^ Lhammea deuxbras^ as 

Victor Hugo says, and I think you will find that it b the right arm which 

I have, in spite of all, reserved for economics.* And, further, ^Without 

universal su&age, that is, a practical handle by which to realise our 

claims, we may be a philosophical school, or a religious sect, but never 

a political party. Thus it appears to me that universal suffrage 

belongs to our social demands as the handle to the axe."^ Lassalle 

knewf in fact, that abstract doctrines of political economy would fail 

to touch the sympathies of the masses. They could furnish no efficient 

basis for agitation, and he was an agitator. He saw that it would 

be useless to attempt to rouse the working classes by the statement 

of theories or even hard iaxXs^ as that they did not receive their proper 

share of the produce of labour and that the capitalist appropriated 

' more than was by right his own. Some tangible proposal was neces* 

^ sary — a proposal simple yet all-sufficient and going to the root of the 

matter — and with this proposal there must be shown the way of 

realising it. Thus it was that he came to advocate the Productive 

Association as an end and universal suffirage as a means to this end. 

Yet he never pretended that even the Productive Associations would 

of themselves solve the whole social problem. At the best they were 

a transitional measure. Indeed, in the ^Open Reply Letter" he 

expressly omits reference to the social problem and its solution, 

r^arding his immediate proposals as calculated only to improve the 

condition of the working class. The final solution, the supplanting of 

^ the present form of personal property, might require for its accom- 

^ plishment five hundred years.' Nevertheless, the Associations would 

'^ pave the way for further progress. There could be little hope of con- 

' dilating views so divergent as were those of Lassalle and Rodbertus. 

^ Even Lassalle's appeal to his friend's sense of duty produced no effect : 

''* ''It would not be right if I were left alone. I have only five fingers 

^ on each hand and already everyone of them has too much to da • • 

* Why should you not speak, who above all others are called on to do 

^ so? ^ The n^otiadons were continued for a long time with forbear- 

j lance and gallantry on both sides, but they ended as they began. 

1 Letter of April 3ocli, XI63. 
S Letten to Kodbcrtns, April a8ch and Ma^ lech, s8Q)i 
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Rodbertos decided to stand aloof from the agitadon^' and Lassalb 
had to take the field alone. 

Lassalle well knew the importance of making a good beginning, an< 
he at once threw the whole of his marvellous energy into the work c 
agitation and organisation* His hopes were built on an Assodatio] 
having a membership of more than a hundred thousand and ai 
agitation fund of 4^0^000 marks 0^22,500) yearly, ** That,** he wrot 
to a friend, ^ would be a power." The great opponent of the Univei 
sal was the National Association, which professed to have twent 
thousand members, but Lassalle said frankly, ^ We must have sevei 
times more members than the National Association or we shall hav 
sufiered a ridiculous shipwreck." Before the Universal was formall; 
constituted, therefore, he was at work on the platform and in th 
study. He was a puzzle to many people — to friends who afterward 
became enemies and to enemies who became friends. Faucher,' thi 
Free Trade economist, said he knew nothing about political economy 
Max Wirth' declared that his ''iron law of wages" had long beei 
controverted ; and more than one Working Men's Association founc 
him a mere tool of the reaction. In spite, however, of calunmy 01 
the one hand, and, what was far more damaging, mistrust on the othei 
he refused to be daunted, and by April 22nd he was able to infonx 
Rodbertus that besides Leipzig, Hamburg, Dtisseldorf, Solingen, anc 
Elberfeld, the Provincial Assembly at Cologne had come over to hi) 
side. With pride and satisfaction he could, write, '' I knew thai 
Rhineland would not leave me in the lurch." The tenacity with whid 
he kept to his purpose is well shown in another letter to the sanM 
friend, written on April 28th. At that time the Press was closed t( 
him, for he was still regarded as une quantitS nigligeabU in pubb 
afiairs. Lassalle greatly felt the need of publicity, and it was probab^ 

1 While the negodadons were foing od Rodbertus eonsented to address an ** Open Letttf' 
to the Leipsig Committee and this was pablished. This was his only contribntioa t» Ai 
agitation. Vet even np to the end of 1863 Lassalle refiised to regard Rodbertns as lost to II 
cause. " Tell me especially,** he writes to Rodbertus, " everything that can be of scrvieti 
our cause ; I call it such with right, although you continue to be a sleeping partacr^ Ml 
having entered the Assodation." 

S Julius Faucher, bom June S3th, tSao^ in Berlin, was an ardent champion of Free TMi 
He belonged to the Pirogresrist party and sat in the Fhisrian Lower House. Died Jun« sall^ 
S87S, in Rome. 

8 Max Wirth did a great deal to introduot Trade Unions into Germany. Ho studied llM 
•vrlung of these organisations in England. 
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the shabby treatment recdved at this time which envenomed hb later 
references to newspapers and their conductors. Now, as he stood at 
the threshold of his agitation, this attitude of indifference and silence 
angered him beyond measure, and he determined to adopt means 
which would break down the passive opposition. In the Frankfort 
meeting, called for May 17th, he saw the possibility of effecting his 
design. He writes to Rodbertus : 

*^ You are quite right in saying that such disputes settle nothing. 
But this time I need one. After the way in which the Berlin Press 
I has made nse of the working-man comedy here, and in view of the 
I hd that we have no oigan in which to say a word, I require a great 
^ ^clal, by which to compel the bourgeois^ Press itself to serve me. 
^ For that reason I must go and win. I mtd to do it The people 
^ there are all against me and have invited me out of mere courtesy, 
hi Bat I will leave no stone unturned ; I will shake my old revolutionary 
f ; mane ; and it will go hard if I do not triumph.'' In the same letter 
be says that the correspondence which he is compelled to keep up 
with followers in all parts b enough to kill him. Everything has to 
be done in breathless haste, and he has not even time to think. 
Early in May he could report with jubilation, **The movement is 

2 It is bere desinUe to nadentand vhat Lassalle means by icmtxf^is* ** In the Gennan 
ka g ni g e tike vard hourgwdt would be rendered Bur;pertk$tm* Bat it has not this meaning 
%ith me. We are all Burner (dtixensX the vorkioS'>man, the KlnnHLrger(,sm^ dtiienX 
the Grtsdiujxtr (great dtizenX &c. The word hcurgtoisie has in the coarse of history come 
to iQgsify a definite political direction. The entire noo*nobIe citizen dass fdl when the 
FreDcb Revolntioo took place, and (alls to^lay, into two under classes, viz., the class of 
Uttse vbo draw their incoine vhoQy or*prindpaIly from their labour, and are supported by 
^capital or a very moderate amount, vhich allows them to exercise a productive activity 
^at T»-^»**"* themselves and their (amilies : to this class bdong the labourers, thesmaU 
* «^Tfr**t ^^ artisans, and on the whole the peasantry. There is then the dass of those who 
k| Wve at disposal a large dvil possession, who have a large capital and on the strength of it 
Can cither produce or draw income in rtnUm These may be called the GrosshHrger, But a 
g Qrwsdmrztr b by no means a hcmrienu • • When the CrossHirger^ not satisfied with tho 
A %clteal pleasantness of a great possession, this dvil possession capital, demands further, as a 
it Tni*«*^^*« of its possession, that be shall be given a share in the ruling of the Sute, in tho 
H ^efcrminicg of the win and purpose of the Sute, then only does he become a hpurgemt^ for 
g ^ca he sialces the &ct of possession a legal condition of political authority, characterises 
Itimadf as ooe of a new privileged dass in the nation, which will impress the stamp of its 
1^ Wvilege npos all sodal institutioos just as much as the nobility with the privilege of land* 
^ t^wptnhfp did ia the Middle Ages." AfMterfr9grmmm (Chicago edition of zSjaX ppw 

^^ li fblrrwrb t renders U mr i€o is U\fj **middle-dasi,'* but the term Is 10 disdncdv that I havi 
%2vBys adhered to it when taking it from the mouths or writings of othecu 
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gfowiiig'f gfowiug*! gtowing^/* Even the Press was b^finiiing to breal 
silence^ and ten journals had declared for the causey including thi 
reactionary Knue^ZiUung and the Ncrddeuisehe Allgemeine Zeituni 
^ All would be very beautiful if the burden of work did not oppress 
me.* Then, too, he was badgered on all hands by his enemies. ^ ] 
have the whole mob on my neck as a wild boar the hounds/ he write 
from Berlin on May nth, ^but at Frankfort I shall shake mysel 
rather unpleasantly." He attended the Frankfort congress accord 
ingly, and the formation of the Universal Association followed 
^ Frankfort is ours," he writes at the end of May, ** Mayence as well 
and Hanau will be ours very soon." At Frankfort, as we have seen 
the voting was four hundred to one, and at Mayence it was eigh 
hundred to twa On May 26th he writes to Rodbertus : 

^ The first act has been brought to a triumphant dose. The seconi 
now begins, the numbering or rather the enlistment of members fo 
the Association.* 

That Lassalle found it no light task to pilot the Association aright 
and to keep its o£Scials in order, will easily be imagined. He hac 
himself a thorough knowledge of his mission, but this can hardly h 
said of those who worked alongside of him. The statutes of the As 
sociation had placed great power in the hands of the president, and il 
was not seldom that a mild form of despotism had to be resorted tq 
in order to prevent the disorder that always arises from the clash ioi 
different opinions. Oftentimes he found himself in the position ol 
Johnson, and had to confess that although he could furnish hii 
opponents with arguments, he could not supplement their intelligence; 
but now and then he had to take up a bolder attitude, as when he 
exclaimed, ^ If you are not convinced I shall simply call ' Discipline ;' 
there must only be one wilL* But his rare skiU as an adminbtrato| 
none could question, and his assiduity and energy even his enemies 
did not hesitate to recognise. The president worked in Berlin, and 
the secretary in Leipzig, the seat of the Association, and for seveni 
months a torrent of pamphletSy circulars, and letters poured ovcf 
Germany. Nor was literary help wanting from many men who wers 
not able to take part in the agitation publicly. Thus Bemhard Becker^ 
published a pamphlet justifying Lassalle against the attacks d 

1 Becker was die soo of a Thnriogiaa land-owner. Ha fltodied phSoeophy and poSdeil 
ceooom J at more than one oniTenltyt and ia laid to hare been characterised as a ttodeot bf 
'€meJUdtCMliead€D€Ui, Hm lircd iomt time in Swiiserland, and visited England W«fi 
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his detractors.^ Moses Hess, a tried Socialist, issued another on 
" The right to work,* and Jean Baptista von Schweitzer,* a Frankfort 
advocate, wrote a social novel with the title **Lucinde,'' which he 
dedicated to Lassalle. The poet Herw^h also contributed a demo- 
cratic song, which Hans von Billow at Lassalle's request set to musia 
Better than all, Rodbertus was persuaded to write an *' Open Letter '^ 
to the Leiprig Committee, which Lassalle published with amend- 
ments.' In this letter the Jagetzow Socialist commended the As* 
sociation for standing aloof firom Schulze's co-operative scheme, and 
endorsed Lassalle's statement of the " iron law." If the working 
classes, he said, failed to participate in the increasing productivity, it 
was dear that others must be benefiting at their expense, and thus 
that the extremes of wealth and poverty must be widening. It was 
not the increase in the national wealth, or the possibility afforded to 
the moneyed classes of the more liberal satisfaction of their wants, that 
was a danger to the nation : the danger lay in the unequal distribution 
of the produce, which led to discord in social relationships. " Look 
at our circumstances in general," he said ; ^has the difference in the 
mcomes of the various classes of society become greater or less since 
ve have possessed machinery and railways, and since productivity 
and production have increased so remarkably ? The answer cannot 
be doubtfuL Or look at things more particularly, and ask the older 
ones among you whether wages — real wages — ^have in their native 
countries or towns increased during the last forty years as rent, or 
what is the $ame thing, the value of land, and the capital of the coun« 
try have increased?* No, he answered, for wages; were still pressed 






ia the democntscBoremeats of 1848 cooveited him into a political refogce. He 
/ ictttiurd to Gcn&any aboct the year i86ob Becker has written a large Dumber of works : 
apKt from those dealing with Lassalle aod his agitation, the chief are " Die dentsche Bewe* 
gVDg Ton XS4B nad die gegenvaitige * (Berlio« 1864) ; " Geschichte and Tbeorie der Pariser 
Kog uaoD e des Jahrcs 1871** (Leipzig, 1879) ; " Die Reaktioo in Dentschland 
dk RerohxtioQ too Z848'' (Vienna, 1869): and "Der Misthraocb der NationalitSts* 
khvt'CVicsna, X867X 
1 ''LamaQe n&d seine Vcrkleinerer." 

S Jem Baptista toq Schweitzer, bora Jnly xsth, x334t at Frankfort-on-Maia. Bj profes- 
moaaa advocate, known better as a Socialist agitator and a writer of comedies. Sat ia the 
1 Fnr*'*>*r I>>c^ J^ sS^ 18751 at Cicssbach. 

. S Bodbcrtss ia tins ''Offencr Brief aa das Comitd des Dcotschca AzbettenrereiBS n 
* Lc^dg'saidthat he did not expect from the ProdocriveAssodatioaeTea the sUghtettooQ- 
i tribodioo to the aobtka of the social pcoblen, bat Lassalle struck this ooty and thca begged 
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down to the cost of Itving, and the labourer was kept from Ma doe 
share fai the produce. Rodbertus warned the Association against* 
political agitation, which he prophesied would faiL The programme 
of universal suffrage would make all German Governments their 
enemies— and yet they relied on the State to help theml The 
**Open Letter," in spite of its encouraging words, contained some un- 
palatable truths, yet, coming from such an authority, Lassalle knew 
better than to ignore it, and so it was published at once. ^ 

At the end of June Lassalle was compelled to recruit his strength in 
Switzerland, and he remained absent from the scene of agitation until 
September. Bemhard Becker,^ whom Lassalle, just before his death, 
nominated his successor in the presidency of the Association, and 
who made up for excess of adulation during his leader's life by a 
singular display of venom on his decease, sneers at Lassalle for going 
away at this time, and says he showed a ^ love of pleasure ' which 
proved that **his person went before his cause.** But letters written 
by Lassalle during the second quarter of the year show him to have 
been absolutely exhausted by work. He was ill even when the ac- 
clamation of the Frankfort congress proclaimed him the chosen de- 
mocratic leader in May, and he speaks of himself more than once as 
being ** weary to death." What he had already gone through that 
year would, indeed, have brought far stronger men to the ground. He 
had done a large amount of literary work^ and had organised a great 
agitation, addressing numerous meetings— often stormy and always 
excited— attending conferences, carrying on an extensive correspond* 
ence, and managing the entire affairs of an organisation whose influ- 
ence extended to all parts of Germany. In addition to this, he had been 
embroiled in police prosecutions, which, however indifferent he may 
have been to them on the score of personal consequences, caused him 
worry and vexation. During his absence from Berlin, however, he 
by no means abandoned his work as president. From his Swiss re- 
treat he directed the movements of his subordinates, and that with as 
much decision and success as though he had been on the spot. 

The Association did not make the progress which Lassalle had 
expected. In August, when it had existed a quarter of a year, the 
members only numbered between nine hundred and a thousandf 

^ ''Ocichlchi* dcr ArbelteragiutioQ Ferdinand Tjiwtltw. Nach tathcotisdica Aktcft 
Jliidkca " (Bnmswick, 1874) 
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Haxnbnzs: and Harbtng baving together 250^ Elberfdd 223, and 
Leipsg 150^ wlule Berlin had only 2a Lassallc had already shown 
that he was dlscooraged, but he urged his followers to fresh enexgy. 
We find him writing on July i8th 

** Unless the agitation seizes hold of the masses of the working 
classes, do what we may all will be lost If at the expiration of a year 
at the latest we are not able to secure laige numbers, we shall be quite 
impotent, however many moral victories we may have won.** 

Nevertheless, he would not consent to a false representation of the 
position of the Association, and when an official hints at it he 
replies sharply : 

''You must not allow our agents to tell untruths. You cannot ask 
&em to speak of 101,000 members when we have perhaps only looa 
We can be silent on the point, but lying is not the thing for us.** 

In August he was so disheartened that he wrote to his secretary 
Vahlteich * : 

'^ So there are about 1000 members in our entire Assodation 1 And 
this is at present the fruit of our work 1 This is the result for which 
I have worn my fingers through and talked my limgs out This 
apathy of the masses is enough to drive one to despair, is it not ? 
Such indifierence towards a movement which is solely for them, solely 
in thdr interest I — and notwithstanding the enormous resources of 
agitation — in an intellectual respect — ^which have already been ex- 
pended, and which ^-ith a nation like the French would already have 
produced vast results 1 When will this dull people shake ofif its 
lethargy?" 

Still, he would not abandon hope^ and when Vahlteich suggests the 

fissolution of the Association he replies : ^ Quite impossible I The 

shame for our nation and party would be too great" Whatever 

Happened he would continue until spring or summer. *^ Only cou« 

lagel" he adds. 

^ LassaBe had promised to return in October, and then ** reopen the 

B campaign against the Progressists with redoubled energy." ' He was, 

however, back in September full of a great plan upon which he relied 

^ for the creation of a new and intenser enthusiasm amongst the 
b 

ld|, ^Kul JoHos VaWtrirh, bora December 3odi, 1839, at Leipof. Origliiany a sboemakcr, 

Ut liter ajocinalist. He became a prominent Sodalisl member of the German Reicbstag. 
M ^licUer toRodbcrtosa Jnnes4tb«s863. 
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woridng classes. He would review his forces on the Rhine. To the 
Rhine he therefore went, and addressed great meetings at Barmen 
(September 2othX Solingen (27th)9 and Diisseldorf (28th). The 
address ^ was one of his greatest, if not his greatest, as an agitator. 
The rhetoric was enchanting, the fire and passion overwhelming, the 
pathos which appeared here and there irresistible. Lassalle seemed 
to grow in strength in proportion as the difficulty of his task increased. 
The Solingen meeting was broken up, it would appear, unjustifiably, 
by the Mayor of the town, and Lassalle, who was escorted to the post- 
office by a vast crowd of sympathisers, telegraphed at once to Minister 
von Bismarck in Berlin calling for satisfaction. So characteristic is the 
despatch that it would be a pity to omit it : 

^ Minister President von Bismarck, Berlin : Progressist Mayor, at 
the head often gendarmes armed with bayonetted rifles, and several 
policemen with drawn swords, has just dissolved without legal grounds 
a working-men's meeting called by me. Vainly protested, appealing 
to the law on coalition. The people — five thousand in the great hall 
of the Schiitzenhalle, several thousands more before the same — ^re- 
strained with difficulty from acts of violence. Brought by gendarmes 
and tens of thousands of people, who believed me to have been 
arrested, to the telegraph office. Banner of the Elberfeld working- 
men confiscated. I beg for most severe and most speedy judicial 
satisfaction." 

The appeal to Caesar was without effect, but Lassalle was a gainer 
by the notoriety which the event gave him. The new ardour which he 
had gained during his retirement in Switzerland had told, and he re- 
turned to Berlin in a jubilant mood. He could write to Rodbertus : 

^ I am delighted and of good cheer, glad, as Plato sings, ' in the 
presentiment of mastery,' and full of inner assurance." 

And again : 

^ I can hardly tell you how favourably matters stand on the Rhin^ 
seven times better than I had hoped even in my boldest dreams. In 
all Saxony, too, in Hamburg and Frankfort, there is rapid progress* 
I will now concentrate my strength on Berlin." 

The task of winning Beriln over seemed an impossible one, but 
Lassalle loved difficulties. ^ Berlin must be mine," he wrote, ^ before 

tPablishcd with th« title '*Di«FctC«,di« IVun, and dcr Fimokfnrtar AlvMvdatleBt^f S 
diti SjmptoiM dcs Offeotlicbca Gcistcs.* 
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sis months are passed. I will invest it Let me only have 200 work« 
^g-men and I shall have 2000^ and soon the whole of them." 
Already he had prepared the way for operations by the drculation of 
sixteen thousand copies of an ''Address to the Working-men of 
Berlin," in which he endeavoured to show that the Progressists were 
nn manning the artisan, and also sought support for his Productive 
Associations. Two principal &ctors played against Lassalle's prospects 
of success in Berlin. The one, with which we have already become 
acquainted, was the predominance of the Progressist party, which 
controlled the Press, and the other was the hostility of the police. It 
is not a little singular that Lassalle was perpetually being denounced 
as a tool of the reaction, while at the same time the emissaries of 
the law were ever dogging his steps and serving him with indict- 
ments for high treason. Probably Lassalle, with his fondness for 
comparison with Luther, thought of Worms and the devils which the 
Reformer dared to molest him, as he began the work of subjugating 
Berlin. His friends had said that he could ^ do absolutely nothing 
there,* but his answer was that the conquest of Berlin was now ^ the 
most important thing * for him and the cause. All the hostility which 
had been predicted was shown. The Progressist Press did its best to 
stifle the movement, and the police, by compelling the owners of 
assembly-rooms to refuse him admittance, by molesting members of 
the Association, and by confiscating the agitatoi^s published writings, 
ably seconded the endeavours of the opposition party. On November 
22nd, the police forced their way into a room in which Lassalle was 
speaking and arrested him on a charge of high treason, based on the 
publication of the ''Address." He was, however, bailed out in three 
days on providing sureties of ;^45a * The ** investment " of Berlin did 
not succeed to the extent that was hoped, but good headway was 
made, and at the end of December Lassalle was able to address not 
^ only indulgent but enthusiastic audiences of working-men in the strong- 
^ hold of the enemy. 

^ It was now that Wilhelm Liebknedit, one of the principal leaders 

of the German Sodal-Democratic party of to-day, joined the Uni- 

^ Ytrsal Assodation, and the president congratulated himself on the 

^BedEer{n1us*'G«sdiidite* thinla it necessary to tay in a footnote that LassaHe b «aiV 
to baire girea the prisoo warden orden, on which aooooat he is also tmid to ha?e beea 
1' tktatened with the straiight<jacket. The spitcfnlocas of this nun and his woik h alsBMiL 
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tcqoisition of a valuable recruit Thus ended (he year 1863. The 
agitation had only partially prospered, so fiur as its immediate 
purpose was concerned, but it had given an incalculable impetus 
to the democratic cause, and its author and only evangelist, Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, had become for the time the most famous public man 
in Germany, 



CHAPTER VIIL 

FAILURE OF LASSALLE'S AGITATION. 

During the winter of 1863-1864 LassaIIe*s time was divided between 

the work of his Association and an extensive series of disputes with 

law courts and official bodies. Bernhard Becker enumerates no fewer 

than fifty-five documents of all kinds which were exchanged between 

Lassalle and various legal and municipal authorities during this time. 

Twice he was arrested in Berlin on account of the publication of 

vTitings deemed to be treasonable, and his followers in that city had 

hardly less unpleasant experience than himself, for the police were 

determined to put a stop to their propagandism* The wonderful 

energy of the man is shown by the fact that, in spite of a thousand 

and one occurrences which would have rendered the average mind 

incapable of the concentration necessary tu thoughtful literary work, 

be produced in January, 1864, a volume of nearly three hundred pages, 

criticising the doctrines of Schulze-Delitzsch,' which he wrote in four 

xnonths. The work is not, however, one that helps Lassalle's reputa- 

^on greatly. It is a work, it is true, of great ability ; it shows a 

^nan-ellous mental grasp, and a rare power of penetration ; but from 

tte aesthetic point of view, it leaves everything to be desired. The 

^one is undignified, and at times coarse, as when Lassalle, in a vulgar 

simile, vulgarly expressed in the original, likens his antagonist to an 

eviscerated deer. The work has not undeservedly earned the title of 

^ckimpfweri^ for it teems with abuse where, above all things, the 

soberest argument is desirable. 

Pressure of work and the provocation of innumerable enemies told 
on his health at this time, and he writes on February 14th : 

'* I am dead-beat. . . • My excitement is so great that I can no 
longer sleep at night I roll about on my bed till five o'clock, and 
Then get cp with headache and thoroughly exhausted. I am over- 
forked, over-exerted, over-wearied to the most frightful degree. The 
mad exertion of writing ' Bastiat-Schulze^' in addition to all my other 
^ork ; the deep and painful disillusion, the gnawing inner vexation, 

t**Herr Basdat-SAohe toq PeHmch, dcr IflronomtKha Jnloi^ ote 
(dated JjuBoaxy s6ch, SS64X 
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the indifference and apathy of the worldng classes^ taken in the 
mass, cause me— all this has been too much evenfor me. I am carry* 
ing on a mUier de dufe^ and inwardly I am vexed to death, and that 
the more as I cannot give vent to tliis vexation and overcome it** 
And again, the same month : 

^ I am so brought down by inordinate exertion and excessive nervous 
excitement through work, that my nerves hang loose like cords about 
my body. There is for every nature, what I did not wish to believe, a 
Ne nimis^ and I have this time sadly violated it Adieu, your wretched 
F. Lassalle.-* 

Still, he would not despair, dark as the outlook appeared. The 
motto which Carlyle wrote in his journal, round the sketch of a flick- 
ering candle, was his as well — *^ Terar dum proHm^ '* Let me be 
wasted so I am but useful" *^ I will not let the banner fall,'* he writes, 
" so long as even a small flame of hope gleams on the horizon." The 
difficulties and sufferings must have been great when they proved 
** too much even for me," but like a *' brave man struggling with the 
storms of fate," he determined still to press onward. Lassalle's en- 
feebled condition was not the only misfortune with which the Universal 
Association had to contend. Another was the lack of funds. On 
Februar)' 14th, the president writes to one of his agents : 

**I can furnish absolutely no more money, and' it b equally 
impossible to let the Association fall to the ground, so long as there is 
hope in the political heavens. I have not only reached the limits 
the financial sacrifice which I am able to make, but I have really far 
exceeded what I could reasonably sacrifice. You know what finandaL 
sacrifices I made up to last September : what a capital there ! ** 

Before it is supposed that he here exaggerates the help which came^ 
from his own purse, it should be remembered that the revenues of the= 
Association were insignificant, for not only were the contributions re- 
quired of members very small, but the secretaries of the branches often - 

n^lected to collect them, or when collected to forward them to thi 
head treasury, while, on the other hand, the expense of the agitation 
in organisation, in the publication of pamphlets, the subsidising o 
poor democratic newspapers, and a hundred other ways — ^must hav 
been enormous, and Lassalle was responsible for alL* 

1 Letter to Rodbertns. 

S The sccretarj writes to Lassalle, Aagast 1.7th, when the Association h«d adst^ 
aioaibs iluUoaJ^ three penonBhav^wtaimantj. 
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Tbe first tzial of 1864 arose oat of the publicatioii of the ^Address 
to the Working-men of Berlin,* which appeared on October 14th, 1863. 
In this address Lassalle said the primary object of the Universal 
Association was the attainment of universal suffrage. When this had 
been gained the Prussia State would be remoulded into a ^democratic 
State,' the object of which would be the improvement of the social 
condition of the working classes by legislation, funds being granted for 
the formation of Productive Associations. The Prussian State, he 
said, had never been founded on justice, ''and everyone who agitates for 
the maintenance of the constitution must be regarded as an enemy 
of the popular party." This language was bad enough, but when 
Lassalle declared that the folly of the Government had brought^ 
Prussia to the eve of a great social revolution, and finally sneered at 
tbe ''sceptre, crown, star, and other toys," he manifestly established 
himself in the eyes of the authorities, as a man whose freedom it would 
he dangerous to tolerate. He was, therefore, summoned to answer the 
threefold charge of inciting to the alteration of the Prussian constitu* 
tfon by violence^ of publicly ridiculing State institutions, and of 
insulting the Ministry of State. The trial took place on March 12th, 
and the Crown Solicitor proposed as punishment three years' im- 
prisonment a fine of a hundred thalers C£i5), and five years' police 
^rveillance. Lassalle spoke for four hours amid storm and wild 
^^v^e-roUing. He began by deriding the high-treason scare which 
'^^ ^aken possession of the people in high places, but which gave him 
^ aJarm, and quoted the satire : 

**£• 1st da rechtes Elead mit dem HochYcnath I 
£• ist ao tchlimm, jft sdUimmer selbst als FU>h« I 
AllaberaJl mdriogUdi knttpft er cioem an, 
Sduaenu* ich die K aK a b c r mein 1 't ist HochTcnmtla ; 
Kzati* ich am Kopfe^veke mlr I 't Ist HochTcnmtla ; 
Ja, selbst ins Bett leg* ich mich des Nachts mit Angtf, 
Dass mir cia bochverribthenscber— Traaan codKhrt I ** 

I-%5salle sought to refute the Crown's interpretation of his utterances 
^^d. ^f the constitution, and he drew a comparison between himself 
and. Sir Robert PeeL 

^ When Peel repealed the Com Laws, and many voices m the 
House of Commons thanked him for it, he said, * These thasJc& V3l^:sci2(^ 

not to me but to Richard Cobdeu.' Bui VnsXtaA ol l^<vwv&%'^B>ax^^ 
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ample (added Lassalle) the Crown Solicitor charges me inth Ugh 
treason. A truly melancholy difference between the circumstances of 
England and those here.'' 

The President of the Court objected to the comparison as untenable 
and Lassalle rejoined : 

^ The agitation which causes me to appear here and that of Cobden 
are on exactly the same lineSi and the comparison of the two b a 
justifiable part of my defence. . • (and elsewhere) The com duties were 
based on the law. In regard to their obligation there is no difference 
between law and constitution.'' 

From beginning to end the proceedings were tempestuous. Lassalle 
demanded to be allowed to conduct his defence in his own way, and 
to say what he pleased. The consequence was that he was repeatedly 
called to order, treatment which raised his indignation to a high pitch. 
When he quoted a poet the President asked that such ^effusions" 
might be omitted, and the same intenuption taking place again as he was 
about to strengthen his case by a passage from " Wallenstein's Death," 
Lassalle exclaimed in fury: ^'Ate then our great poets — is Schiller 
proscribed in these halls ?'' on which he continued the quotation with- 
out further molestation. Fortune favoured the brave, for Lassalle was 
acquitted of the charge of high treason, though the Court found that 
the address to the working-men of Berlin was " eccentric" It was 
decided, however, to proceed against him on less serious charges. 
The singular collapse of the prosecution, which began with a proposal 
for three years' imprisonment and ended in an acquittal, greatly en- 
hanced Lassalle's reputation and encouraged his supporters. It M 
not improbable that his personal relationships with Minister von Bis- 
marck at this time had something to do mth the fortunate issue of the 
trial ^ 

The next trial of this year was a result of the Rhenish address of the 
preceding September. The address was first published at DiisseldorC^ 
An edition of ten thousand copies was printed, and on October 21st the 
unsold remnant of the work, about a thousand copies, was confiscated 
at Diisseldorf and Berlin. Proceedings were at once instituted against 
Lassalle on the strength of several passages in which reflection was 
thrown on the Prussian Government and an endeavour made^ as was 
alleged, to excite the worldng classes. The Provincial Court at Dtis- 

S " Di« Fcsit, die Pk«aM, oad dcr Fraokfurter AbgcordMUatag.' 

L 
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sddorf gave aathority for his arrest, and on January 29th he was 
apprehended in the streets of Berlin by three police officers while in 
the company of Countess Hatzfeldt The officers accompanied him 
home, and refused to leave until he should be ready to travel to D^ 
seldorf the same evening. Lassalle was physically broken down and 
was unable to bear any such exertion, yet it was only late at night 
that the revocation of the order for his removal could be obtained 
and his house be relieved of the presence of the policemen. The 
Dusseldorf Court sentenced him in contumaciam to a year's imprison* 
ment, though the Crown Solicitor had demanded two years. Both 
Lassalle and his prosecutors appealed, and the second trial took place 
cm June 27th. The Court found the accused guilty, but this time the 
sentence was reduced to six months' imprisonment The publication 
of the defence led to a new prosecution,^ as was the case with the 
defence in the trial of March 12th in Berlin. 

But Lassalle grew to like prosecutions and trials. The prisoners' 
dock was a tribune whence he could address an entire nation. There 
\X least he cotmted on free speech and had it, even if against the will 
jf his prosecutors, and perhaps of his judges as well It may be that 
bis vanity was fed by law-court fame, but the success of his agitation 
alwa}'S weighed most with him, and that benefited incalculably by the 
notoriety which prosecution gave to his person and principles. But, 
above all, the atmosphere of the Courthouse was congenial to his stormy 
spirit. Never, perhaps, was he more in his element than when bad* 
gering judges, browbeating Crown Solicitors, and bringing bourgeois 
juries to their wits' end. He was never in perplexity. If the prosecu* 
tion advanced one argument against him, he had immediately ten 
ready whereu-ith to answer it. He might not always succeed in 
avercoming his enemies, but he would content himself with the thought 
that if he failed it was not owing to his fault or the weakness of his 
cause, but to the obtuseness or injustice of the law's administrators. 
Yet the battle was worth fighting for itself and brave defence was its 
own reward. No wonder that Lassalle attributed so much importance 
to the trials in which he was the central figure. He always appeared 
in Court dressed as for the dancing-room. His speeches were pre* 
pared with the utmost care^ and he ostentatiously ranged round him 
all the legal works to which it might be necessary to refer in support 

1 Ue died before his prosecutors ooold brtog him to the prisooers' dock. 
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of hit own aigoments or in opposidon to those of others. Never once 
^d he show the white flag even when his chances of success were the 
faintest. On one occasion the bench had withdrawn for deliberatioii, 
and his friends, in view of the certainty of conviction, besought him 
in tears from the spectators' benches to leave the Court and if neces- 
sary to take flight LassaUe turned round and answered with digmty: 
^That b not becoming/' However annoying his legal disputes 
were, however, he could nevertheless joke at them. At the end 
of a long letter written to Rodbertus in reply to lus indictment 
against ^Acquired Rights,** Lassalle finds time to add, ''And now I 
must return to the Crown Solicitor and the Court of First Instance, 
who have both an ' acquired right ' to very attentive service on my 
part"i 

What progress was the agitation meanwhile making ? The Associa- 
tion camp had never been a very amiable one, and early in 1864 the 
animosities and. jealousies which existed between subordinate oflidals 
threatened to produce serious consequences. In April, Lassalle wrote 
to Dammer, the vice-president : — 

''Should frictions, trivialities, intrigues and disputes spread in our 
Association as amongst the Progressists, I would — ^for without them J 
am full of disgust, very fuU^resign my ofiice at once and let the 
gentlemen quarrel amongst themselves." 

The first serious symptom of disafiection amongst the officials was 
seen in the hostility and resignation of the secretary Vahlteich in 
February. A young Solingen sword-cutler, by name Willms, was ap- 
pointed his successor, and it was hoped that all danger had been 
removed. It was, however, soon found that the late secretary was 
organising opposition against Lassalle, whose absolute power he 
mshed to disturb by the introduction of a measure of decentralisation. 
Thus internal disafiection was fed by intrigue without, and it seemed 
to Lassalle that only such a great triumph as rewarded his Rhenish 
review would arrest decline. 

His birthday was celebrated by the Berlin members of the Associa- 
tion on April 5th, and two days later he formed the intention of 
proceeding early in May to the Rhine^ there to conmiemorate the 
founding of the Universal He accordingly left Berlin on May 8th, 
travelling by way ol Leipzig, with the object, as the official announce- 

1 Ftbnuor stth, tSdi^ 
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xnent nm, of holding another ''review" — this time a ''gloriousreview*-* 
of his Rhenish followen. On the 14th he spoke at Solingen, on the 
15th at Barmen, on the i6th at Cologne, and on the 18th at Wermels- 
Idrchen. The enthusiasm he aroused was intense^ and on the 20th 
he wrote to Countess Hatzfeldt : 

^ I have never seen anything like it Involuntarily one thought of 
the scenes in Faxut: both that m the first part (' Zufrieden jauchzet 
Gross und Kleip ; hier bin ich Mensch, hier darf ich's sein ? ' ^) and that 
at the end of the second part, where Faust stands still, contented.* 
The entire population indulged in indescribable jubilation. The im- 
pression made upon me was that such scenes must have attended the 
founding of new religions.* 

Lassalle may be pardoned for the vanity which shows itself in this 
letter. He had, indeed, been received everywhere like a warrior 
retximed victorious from the din and danger of battle. At Wermels- 
kirchen the people gave themselves over to festivity on the day of his 
arrival Deputations of working-men met their trusted leader at the 
station with carriages covered with wreaths of flowers. The roads 
were spanned by triumphal arches, and iis the procession advanced 
slowly to the town the air was filled with the acclamations of a 
countless crowd, which greeted Lassalle with a song of welcome. 
/Such ovations would have turned far less giddy heads than Lassalle's. 

Then came, on May 22nd, the festival of the foundation of the 
Association. This took place at Ronsdor^ near Elberfeld. The 
reception of the great agitator was a repetition of the scene at 
Wermelskirchen, and on the evening of the conmiemoration, Lassalle 
could telegraph to the ** Berlin brethren * the congratulations of an 
assembly of two thousand Rhinelanders. At Ronsdorf he did what 

1 JToM/, xst part : Scene, Before the Gate. 

SlassaUe cridenUj rcfen to the passage wherein Faust Wf% X 

** Soldi ein Gewimmel mOcht* idi sdin, 
Anf frdem Gmnd mit Ireiem Voike steluL 
Zom Aogcnblickc dGrft* ich mgen : 
Vcrrale dodi, da hist so schOo I 
£« kann die Spar von meinen Erdetagco 
Kicht in Aeooen iintergehn.^ 
Im VorseHihl vco solchrm hohca Glfldc 
Gcniass' id^ jetit den hOdisten AncenblidE." 

put : KSBt in the Great ForeooQft of Macab 
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was expected of him : he made a great speech, ^ a speech at once his 
most sangume and his most extravagant He did not hesitate to 
remind his followers that he had alone — ^^one man agsunstall"— - 
raised the banner of the Association. He told the legend of the Middle 
Ages according to which the lion's whelp is bom dead and is only 
wakened into life by the roaring of its sire. It almost seemed, at first, 
as if the Association had been still bom, '^ but we roared so frightfully 
that the cry found an echo in all German States, and the child awoke 
to gladdest life and has proved itself a genuine lion." What, however, 
had been the result of the Association's work and of its author's 
agitation ? Lassalle claimed that he had converted both the King of 
Pmssia and the Bishop of Mayence.* A short time before this a de- 
putation of Silesian weavers had been received by the king, to whom 
they had presented a petition in which it was said that the weekly wages 
of a weaver, working twelve hours a day, varied from three to eight 
shillings. The published accounts of the interview stated that the 
king not only expressed sympathy with the supplicants but promised 
speedy legislation on the labour question.' Lassalle, with more bold- 
ness than justification, accepted as correct the reports in drculation, 
tnd claimed the so-called royal promise as a victory for the Association. 
He pointed his hearers to "the acknowledgment by the king that a settle- 
ment of the working-men's question by legislation is necessary; in other 
words, the acknowledgment of the principal proposition in favour of 
which we began our agitation, and the acknowledgment of the necessity 
and justice of that which I have everywhere — in my ' Reply Letter' as 
well as in my 'Working Man's Reading Book'— developed as the quint- 
essence of our demands ; the acknowledgment of the principle which 
lies at the basis of the entire agitation of the Universal German Work- 
ing Men's Association and of our most radical proposal — as opposed to 
the proposition of Liberal political economy, which is that the work* 

S Published fts "Dit Agiutlon dcs aUgcmdnea Oeatsclien Aibcitcnrereint ao4 das 
Vcnprechen det KOnigt von Preosseo.* 

* Baroa Wilhelm Emmanael von Kettder was bora December asth, iSii, aft Mflmtcry 
Westphalia. He became a priest of the Catholic Church in X839, and in 1S50 was made Bishop 
of Majence. In 1871 he was elected to the Reichstag. He died Joly sjth, 1877. Kdtder 
wroco ** Die Arbeiterfrage and das Christenthom " (Mayence, S864X " Die Katholikeo «ad 
daftdeotsche Reich ** (Maycnce^ S873X And ''Dia gioiMa sodalen Fragea der Cegcn w ait * 
(Mafence, 1878)1 

8 The subject came ap during • debate in the Reichstag 00 the Socialist Bill 00 Sepltabtf 
i6tl^ 1878, and b the Pmssaaa Lower Hoose eo f ebnury tstb and tsth, tS^f. 
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ing classes should be left defenceless to the play of free competidon, 
and to the domination of supply and demand : — ^the acknowledgment, 
I say, of its irrefragable justice and of its unassailable truth** 

Then, coming to the alleged promise, he said : " While in 1844 the 
bayonet was the only answer given to the ^'ant of the Silcsian weavers,^ 
the king now promises that their condition shall be altered by means 
of legislation. You see, friends, that this promise is our work.* But 
as the legislative settlement of the labour question could not take 
place unless there were a Parliament elected by universal suffrage to 
give approval to it, Lassalle saw in the royal promise another con- 
cession, implied if not expressed ; the king had, in fact, been won 
round to the demand for universal franchise which the Association 
had placed at the beginning of its programme. And all this was the 
result of the agitation 1 The meeting is reported to have broken out 
at this point into indescribable jubilation, and it was some minutes 
before Lassalle could resume his speech. Whatever may be thought 
of the logic and honesty which Lassalle displays here — Mehring speaks 
of the whole speech as ^ a shameful tissue of falsehoods from be- 
ginning to end," ' but this is going too &r— he undoubtedly had right 
on his side in claiming Bishop von Ketteler as a convert^ 
The conclusion of the speech almost reads like a prophecy. He said : 
** I have not grasped this banner, as you might think, without know* 
ing quite dearly that I myself might falL The feelings which fill m< 
at the thought that I may be removed cannot better be expressed 
than in the words of the Roman poet : ' Exariart aliqtiis nastris €x 
ombuM uUor V or in German, ^M^getDennichbtseUigtwerdCfirgendein 



t ReTfErrix^ to the lazid veaTtn' riots of 1844 alloded to b 'Chapter I. 

S ** Die Deotxhe Sodaldemolomde^* pw 54. 

S The Hews of Bazop too Kectder are set forth m his work " Die Aihe lt er fi r i g o mid dn 
Christesihna " (\lajeoce. 1864)1 LassaUe's tnflaenoe may he recognised in Tsrioos passages 
mad asDOQCst them the foQovin)^ : **This is the condition of our working classes ; they are 
drpeodeot trpoa wages ; the wages of labour are a commodity whose price b dafly determined 
hy sspply and demand ; the aak npoo which the price mores are the necessaries of life^ and 
if the dcmind be larger than the supply it rises a little npoo this axle, while it falls if the 
sspply be larger than the demand. Bat the general tendency is, as with other commodities^ 
towards dyapnrss of prodnctioo, and cheapness of production means here the curtailment of 
dke neoessazies of Efe, and so with this ontirely T^*NpK«w;<>ai.matK»ma»i««al morement it is i^irt 
to happen at times that ercn the most ftsmtial necessaries can no longer he covered by the 
of lahoor. and that entire laboorinc lamilies and classes wil] pine away and slowly 
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AfeKer tmd Ifackfolger am memen Ckbeinen miftnUhm!^ May this 
great and fliational movement of civilisation not fill with my person, 
but may the conflagration which I have kindled spread farther and 
£uther so long as one of you still breathes. Promise me that, and in 
token raise your right hands.* j 

The scene was an impressive one as the grave tones of the onUoi^s 
voice ceased, and the hands were nused in silence. But the silence 
only lasted for a moment, and the storm of acclamation which 
followed showed that a responsive chord had been touched in the 
hearts of those two thousand men, few of whom were to see thdr 
leader again. The Ronsdorf address was all hope and cheer, bot there 
were many people who likened it to the song of the dying swan. 

To this period must be attributed the formation of an intimate ac- 
quaintance between Lassalle and the Prussian Minister President 
then Count von Bismarck, now Prince Bbmarck, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor of Germany, a circumstance which may rightly be regarded as 
historic on account of its political results. The interest shown by the^ 
Prussian Minister in the social movement was so great that he invited 
Lassalle on various occasions to meet him, nor has he ever sought te 
deny the admiration in which he held the talented agitator, the *^ re- 
volutionary Jew, well known in his day.'' When Deputy Richter* oncej 
laid it to his charge that he had taken counsel with Socialist leaders^ 
Prince Bismarck could only express impatient astonishment that dis- 
tinction should not be drawn between men who honestly strove to im- 
prove the lot of the working classes and those whose only gospel was 
violence.^ But Prince Bismarck has never cared much about what 
the world has said of him, and least of all has he been frightened of 
mere names. ^ Call it Socialism or what you will,'' he declared once^ 
when speaking of the insurance of workpeople^ ^ it is all the same to 

1 " If I iboold be removed, may some avenger (and foUotrer) rise up oot of mj bonWi 
It U worthy of note that the idea of revenge for Lassalle's death cootinoed for years to be a 
•ooroeof inspiration to his disciples. Thos at a great 7«yi^i|/Urr oooe held at Hambnigf a 
long was song amidst enthusiasm, the last lines of which ran : 

^ Lassalle, Lassalle, erweck' Dlr einen Richer, 
Wo om Deb Grab der Leicheorabe kreist." 

This bddeDt had of itself no importance, bot it was full of signifiauict. 

S The eloquent leader of the FrtUinnti^i Pariti. Eugen Richter was bom July 3odl, 1(3% 
at DSsscldorf, and studied at Boon, Heidelberg, and Berlin. Formerly is thoscnriotof Af 
State in a Judicial capacity, bot since 1864 resident ia Berlin •• anthor and poblictsC. 

i Debate in the German Reichstag, September 17th, S87S. 
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me."^ There was much in Lassalle which could not but attract Prince 
Bismarck, and the character of the latter was certainly one after 
LassaOe's own heart. The respect and admiration entertained on both 
sides were very great The Prussian Minister found the agitator^ a 
great man with whom one might be glad to converse f and the agitator 
once said of the Minister, ^ If we exchanged musket shots with Herr 
von Bismarck, justice would require us to allow, even amid the volleys, 
that he was a man, while the Progressists are only old women.** Little 
b known respecting the relationships which existed between these two 
remarkable men. Lassalle has left no account of the interviews which 
he had with the statesman, and so far as he is concerned the only in- 
formation on the subject which is extant consists of odd references 
found amongst the documents of the Universal Association, after its 
fbundei's death, showing that Lassalle was accustomed to send reprints 
(rfhis speeches to the Minister President Thus a letter of June 15th, 
1S64, to the secretary contains the direction : ^ The things sent to 
Bismarck should go in an envelope." At another time two copies 
of the Ronsdorf speech are to be sent to the Count with the superscrip- 
tion ^ Personally." More important than evidence of this kind are the 
reminiscences of the historical interviews which Prince Bismarck 
narrated during a debate in the Reichstag on September 16th, 1878. 
On that occasion the Socialist Bebel compelled the Chancellor to 
break silence. BebeTs account was that Lassalle was approached in- 
directly long before the Prussian Minister President addressed him in 
person. Prince Bismarck said : 

** Lassalle himself wanted urgently to enter into negotiations with 
me, and if I could find time to search amongst old papers, I believe 
I could yet find the letter in which the wish is expressed, and in which 
reasons are given why I should allow the wish to be ftilfilled. Nor 
did I make it difficult for Lassalle to meet me. I saw him, and from 
the time that I first spoke an hour with him I have not regretted it 
I did not see him three or four times a week, but only three or four 
times altogether. Oiir relations could not have had the nattu^ of 
pcditical negotiations. For what could Lassalle offer or give me? 
He had nothing behind him, and in all political negotiations Doui des 
lies in the background, even though for the sake of decorum one may 
not say sa If I were to have said to myself, 'What hast thou, poor 

^ Debate in the Gcnnan RdchiUg, April tad, xZtu 
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darily to give t^ he had nothing which he could hare given me as 
Minister; but what he had was sometlung which attracted me 
extraordinarily as a private man. He was one of the most inteHectoal 
and gifted men with whom I have ever had intercoursei a man who 
was ambitious in high style, but who was by no means a Republican : . 
he had very decided national and monardiical sympathieSy and the 
idea which he strove to realise was the German Empire, and therein 
we had a point of contact' Lassalle was extremely ambitious, and it | 
was perhaps a matter of doubt to him whether the German Empire i 
would dose with the Hohenzollem dynasty or the Lassalle dynasty \ 1 
but he was monarchical through and through. Lassalle was an[l 
energetic and very intellectual man, to talk with whom was very in- 
structive. Our conversations lasted hours, and I was always sorry 
when they came to an end. There was no talk of negotiations, for 
in our convecsation I could scarcely get a word in. He bore the costs 
of the conversation alone, but he did so in a pleasant and amiable 
manner; everyone who knewhiih will allow that my description is correct 
I would have been glad to have had a man of his genius and of such an 
intellectual nature as neighbouring landlord in the country.* 

Prince Bismarck has put it on record that the conversations ranged 
over a wide field of political and social questions, but Lassalle en- 
deavoured especially to convert the Prussian Minister to his proposals 
of imiversal franchise and Productive Associations. That the scheme 
of Associations worked by the aid of State fimds was thoughtfully weighed 
by Prince Bismarck, both at that time and afterwards, he himself has 
admitted, though he was never able clearly to recognise its wisdom or 
utility. At the same time he did not shrink from the idea of an expen- 
diture of loOyOOOyOoo thalers, Lassalle's estimated capital Nay, the 
Government even experimented in co-operative production. When in 
England in 1862, Prince Bismarck inquired into the working of the 
Productive Associations, and on his return he persuaded the Prussian 
kingto devote a considerable sum out of his private purse to experiments. 



1 Fatut to Mephistopheles : ^ Was wilbt do armer Tcofel gebcn t* (ftt part : woam Ib tb« 
StodrX 

s Lassalle writes to Rodbertns, May md, 1863, " If I have liated VKfSt&ag ia ny Efe^ it fa 
tlie Small Geraumy pafty. Ayearanda balfago^ loocebeldamectiiif of ny friciidsbcN^ 
and I formulated the matter so : we most all desire Great Germany m^tu Ui dymntim^ 
That was erideotly Lassalle's attitude lo corrcnt politks, with which bis nltcrior social aiaH 
had nothing to da 
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These experiments were not, however, continued long enough to allow 
of a ^r trial, for war broke out, and the Government had to give 
attention to other and more urgent questions. Prince Bismarck, 
though never won over to productive partnerships, has always kept an 
open mind on the subject This he showed during the debate already 
referred ta He then said : 

*^ In the Ministry of Agriculture we carry on experiments respecting 
agricultural systems, and we also experiment in our manufactures : 
would it not be useful to make experiments similarly in the employ* 
ment of the people and in the endeavour to solve the so-called Social- 
Democratic— or, I would rather say, sodal question, by improving the 
lot of working-men ? On a great scale it might not be possible to 
carry out [the co-operative principle]. Such establishments, for 
instance, as that of Krupp would not be possible under a constitution 
other than monarchical ; — ^for example, they would be impossible 
under a Republican constitution. But in ordinar}* manufactures I do 
not regard this way of helping working-men to a better existence as 
out of the question, and I do not think it a crime for a statesman to 
grant State funds for the formation of an association on behalf oi 
working-men, and especially for experiments in that direction.'' 

But to resume the narrative of Lassalle's movements during 1864. 
According to the plan drawn up in April he intended to leave the 
Rhine towards the end of the following month for the baths and to 
return to Berlin late in the year. He now needed rest more than 
ever. Ill as he was on undertaking the ^glorious review,'' his 
physical condition was now worse. Two days before the Ronsdorf 
meeting he wrote to Countess Hatzfeldt from Diisseldorf : 

** Though quite ill — indeed, reduced to extremities — I am writing to 
you again. At last, at last the greater part of the fatigue is behind 
me. If I had been quite well on leaving Berlin it would have been 
a trifle for me. • • To-day I am again voiceless, and besides I look 
exhausted, shaken, feeble, and very iU." 

There was only too much truth in all this, and it was no doubt with 
a sigh of real relief that he bid good-bye to his Rhenish friends, 
whose fidelity had done much to cheer hinu There was, however, 
another reason besides ill-health which made it expedient to increase 
the distance between himself and Berlin. The day before the 
Ronsdorf gathering he received information iKexic.^^'ax^^^^^j^O^is^^ 
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again sentenced him in c&niumaetam to four months' fanprisonmenl^ 
having, in spite of medical evidence of Lassalle's wrecked conation, 
refused to adjourn the proceedings* The first place visited wais Emi^ 
where he stayed from May 26th to June 25tb. Now, however, his 
rest was broken, for it was necessary to hasten to DUsseldorf in order 
to defend himself before the Correctional Court of Appeal on a charge 
of high treason, the trial resulting in a sentence of six months' 
imprisonment^ This prosecution over, he went to Cologne, where he 
remained till July 6th,* then travelled in the Palatinate ten days, 
reaching Karlsruhe on the i6th and proceeding mthout dday to 
Rigi-Kaltbad, where he hoped to recruit his strength. 

During this time the affairs of the Association never once ceased to 
occupy his attention* At Ems he negotiated with Herren von 
Schweitzer and von Hofstetten, the latter a Bavarian ex-lieutenant, 
for the establishment of a newspaper to advocate the principles of the 
movement* At Frankfort he addressed meetings and was in letom 
serenaded by a party of his admirers, a token of regard which 
afforded him great pleasure. Arrived at Rigi-Kaltbad, he put himself 
in regular correspondence with the officials of the Association. There 
was, indeed, need for correspondence and plenty of it, for during 
Lassalle's absence from headquarters his enemies in the camp had 
been making good use of their opportunities. Vahlteich had been 
advocating his decentralisation scheme with renewed persistence, and 
with growing success. His plan was more than one of decentralisa« 
tion, which alone was objectionable in the present weak condition- ol 
the affiliated organisations ; he desired to pave the way for union with 
the Progressist party, so heartily hated by Lassalle. In a long 
circular issued from Kaltbad, and dated July 27th, the president of the 
Association demanded the expulsion of Vahlteich, and again 
threatened as in April that unless concord were preserved he would 
resign. 

'' If such frictions are repeated, and unless the directorate protect 
me energetically against their repetition, I shall ; simply resign the 
presidency and return to my old rtU as defender of the interests of 
the working classes. Only unwillingly and after long refusal did I 
finally determine at Leipzig to take the presidency of the Association, 

S The trial of Jtmt t7tli» already reftncd to. 

' Xb# Soeial-Dtwucrat^ which fint appaarad Jaooaiy ti^ 1169. 
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in order to be ad>le to carry on the struggle ibr tne interests of the 
woiidng classes with greater energy. But frictions within the 
Assodation — between working-men and members oi the Association, 
and even members of the directorate, who^ above all, should present a 
bright example oi unanimity, and who have, in fact, done so as yet, 
with one exception — I do not regard as belonging to my office. ' 

It has been maintained that Lassalle did not intend to return to Ger- 
many, but that, fearing the accumulation of commitment orders which 
had gathered over his head, he had come to the determination to re- 
main abroad. After weighing all the evidence carefully, it is not 
possible to doubt that some such plan was favourably thought of. 
Not, however, that Lassalle intended to sever connection with the 
Universal Association, whose afiairs he may have believed it practicable 
to direct from a neighbouring country. Countess Hatzfeldt repeatedly 
urged him to leave Germany, but his letters to that lady only show 
him to have been revolving the idea in his mind, and nowhere to have 
come to a decision. Paul Lindau,^ in an interesting description which 
he has written of Lassalle's appearance at the Dusseldorf Court on June 
27th throws some light upon this question. Lindau took leave of 
Lassalle at the railway station on the 29th, and he writes respecting the 
pardng: 

^Though I had never in my life had presentiments, stiU I had at 
this moment a distinct feeling that I should not see that man 
again. In order to get rid of it I said to him — he had entered the 
carriage, the door was dosed, and he had put his head out of the 
window — ^Auf Wudersehen \Au Tcvoir\ Herr Lassalle 1' He an- 
swered: *Who knows?* and as I looked at him astonished, he 
added : 'I can no longer allow myself to be deprived of freedom a 
year or even half a year. I simply cannot bear it I will rather expa- 
triate mysel£ I am nervous and quite knocked-up. Rigi-Kaltbad will, 
I hope, make me fit for work again.'* 

LsLssaDe knew that his constitution, broken down by two years of in- 
tense exdtement and superhuman labour, would not hold out much 
longer unless he were able to secure rest and quiet in salubrious parts. 
Ko doubt he intended that his future movements should be influenced 
by the results of his Swiss travels. At this time there were two Las- 
saUcs in the same person, one the hopeful and confident orator of 

1 Aitidt in tlic ^MteA# i9a«4«r»i (BmUaX Now 4t sits* 
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Ronsdori^ to whom the fittare was bright with the pronuse of great 
things, and the other the moody, discouraged invalid of the Rigi, who 
was temporarily broken in spirits and heartily weary of agitation. 
Let this be remembered when judgment b passed on the last events 
in Lassalle's life. We have seen the one Lassalle : we may now look 
upon the other as he panted himself in a letter to Countess Hatzfeldt 
The countess had asked him if he could not be content for a time widi 
^ science, friendship, and beautiful nature." He writes from his Swiss 
retreat on July 28th : 

^ You think I must have politics ? Ah, how little you know me I I 
wish nothing more ardently than to be free from politics altogether 
and to retire to science and nature. I am tired, and have had enough 
of politics. True, I would rouse up as passionately as ever for politics 
if serious occurrences took place, or if I had power or saw means of 
gaining pre-eminence — such means as were suited to me — ^for without 
the highest power nothing can be done. I am, however, too old and 
too big for child's play. That is why I undertook the presidency so 
very unwillingly. I only gave in to you. That is why it oppresses me 
so greatly." 

It is difficult to reconcile the contradictions furnished by the Rons- 
dorf speech and letters of this kind. Reconciliation is, indeed, impos- 
sible save on the supposition that Lassalle feared to teU the world all 
he thought and felt, believing that the result would be disaster to his 
cherished but unsuccessful schemes. He clung to hope in public long 
after he had abandoned it in private. When, however, immg^^iiatf 
critics speak of ^^ glaring dissonance, flagrant contradiction, and deep 
fidsehood," ^ one is reminded forcibly of the stem faa that there is 
yet plenty of room for charity in the world. 

t Mchriog, '* Deutsche Soc i aldteioknitia,* pu j& 



CHAFTER IX 

LASSALLE'S DEATH. 

The oondadiiig passage in Lassalle^s career it is impossible to ap- 
proach with sarisfartion. It cannot, bdeed, be omitted from a fiuth- 
ful account of his eventful life, and yet there is in the story so much 
that is disagreeable and even revolting that the wish to pass it over is 
only natuiaL^ We last saw Lassalle as he had arrived at Rigi-Kalt- 
bad — it would seem as though a mysterious fatalism had taken him 
thither — ^wrecked in body and suffering from the mental torture of 
aggravation and disappointment One day, while he was writing, a 
visitor was announced, and he went out to find that the comer who 
sought to speak with him was a young lady, by name Helene von 
Donniges. About the personality of this friend of Lassalle's it is 
necessary that we should know more. Fraulein von Donniges was the 
laughter of a Bavarian diplomat, holding an appointment at this time 
'p Switzerland. Beauty appears to have been hereditary in the family, 

1 A riA amoant of Ctcrator e fo r the most pairt not of an edifying charmctcr— has aocuran* 
Itted respecting tKe episode in Lassalle's life which is here dealt with as sbortlj as may b«i 
rbe duef works on the snbject are : 

** EsxhtLHangen fiber das tragtsche Lebensende Ferdinand Lassalles. Anf Grande aotheo> 
tisd^er Bdcge darges^elU too Bernhard Becker, dem testamentarischen Nachfolgcr Lassanes." 

(Schkiz, x66S)i 

*'Meine Beziehangen sn Ferdinand LassaDe, too Helene too Racowitfa geb. t. IXmntges.* 
(Breslan and Leipxxg.) In this work Helene claims that " toot comprendre^ cTest loot par> 
docneE.* Howfaur, however, she writes fact and how fiirfictioay it b hard to say; in any casa 
there is plenty of fictioo in the nanatiTe. 

** Lassalle's Tod : Im Anschloss an die Memoire der Helene voo Raeowitxa, ' Meina Bedeh- 
WBgen xa Ferdinand LassaQc^' snr Erglnznng derselben,** by A. KotschbacK (Chemnits^ 
sBSou) 

Other works are, as a whole, mere hashes of the foregoing. la X87S there was published at 
Le£p32g "£xae LJid>e9ep(sode ans dem Leben Ferdinand LassaUes,** said to be a reprint of 
lecxers which appeared in November, 1877, ^ ^^ Eyra/eam Metunier in tha Russian Ian* 
Zo^Z^ The work pcx/esses to give the contents of a diary kept by a Rnssiaa lady who oorw 
respcoded with T.amTW. The inane prodaction b probably a iorgeiy* 

Jost reoenUy another oootribntioo to tha already snperabnndant Ctcratnre on thb sobject 
\xk appeared with the title " Lassalle's Leiden," (Berlin, X887X a work cootaining several 
^taxJkzto impoWiihtd letters by LassaUe. b«t otherwise worthless 
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and Helene was both beandfol and vain. She was a talented gitl— 
from her Jewish mother she had inherited a lively imagination and an 
imperious spirit— but she had been spoiled as a child. She tells us 
herself that she was at the age of twelve years engaged by her mother 
to an Italian of forty or forty-two, for she then looked quite nineteen 
years old. The unwholesome atmosphere in which her youth was 
passed exerted the natural effect of destroying maidenly innocence 
and reserve^ and she grew up a vain coquette whose head was full of 
romantic notions. Lassalle made the acquaintance of Helene in 1862, 
when the girl was visiting her mother's relations in Berlin. Helene 
had already been betrothed two or three times, and was then pledged 
to a young Walachian nobleman, a student, by name Racowitz, de- 
scribed as a *' small, dark, ugly man," but possessing the redeeming 
quality that he was rich. The girl lost her head, as many others of 
her sex did, when fastened by Lassalle's glittering eye and enchanted 
by his gallant ways and fair speech. Racowitz was thrown overboard, 
and Helene became attached to his more gifted rival She was proud 
to have attracted the attention of one whose name was on everybody's 
tongue, and Lassalle was hardly less pleased with his new conquest 
The acquaintance continued more than a year without an actual en- 
gagement taking place. 

Knowledge of Lassalle's journey to Rigi-Kaltbad was soon gained 
by Helene, who was living in Geneva, and she organised an excursion I 
thither with several friends. On July 25th the girl presented herself 
before her lover. It is evident that tender passages passed between 
the two before the time of separation came on the following day, and 
Helene and her friends — an English lady, an American lady, and a 
Frenchman— descended the Rigi in *'the most frightful mist and 
rain.*'^ For not only had Lassalle promised to be in Geneva between 
the 15th and 25th of August, but we find Helene writing to him the 
day after the romantic interview : '* When I left you, and yoor lips 
touched my hand for the last time^ I said to myself that my decision 
for life should be taken before I left Weggis. Eh bUn^^est faiil 
And now know, you with your fine, magnificent intellect and yoor 
great but to me so pleasant vanity, how my decision runs. I wish to 
be and will be your wife. You said to me yesterday evening : ' Give 
me only a sensible and independent yes, et je me charge du resiei 

S Letter of Lasialk to Coantesi Hatifeldt« July ejth, 1864. 
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Well, here is my yes— and now, ckarges-vaus done du resU. Only I 
impose two very small conditions, and they are these. I will— only 
think, the child wUU — that we shall do all that lies in onr power (and 
•in your power, my fine Satanic friend, there lies so very much) to 
attain our ends in a seemly and sensible way : in other words, you 
must come to us, and we will try to prepossess both my parents and 

in your favour, and so win their consent But if not, if they 

are and remain inexorable, even when we have done everything — th 
ticn^ alors tant pis — then there k always Egypt.* That is one 
condition, and the second is this : I will and desire that the whole 
affidr may proceed as speedily as possible. I know that the obstacles 
which we have to overcome are very great, yes, gigantic, but then we 
have a great end in view, and you have a gigantic intellect, which 
wHI with God's help grind the rocks to sand and dust, so that even 
my weak breath would be able to blow it away. The hardest part 
(alls to me, for I must with cold hand kill a faithful heart ^ which is 
devoted with true love to me ; I must destroy with crass selfishness a 
fond, youthful dream, the realisation of which was to have been the 
happiness, the life's happiness, of a noble man. Believe me, it will 
be fearfully hard« but I will do it now, and for your sake will be bad." 

The companionship of his lover and the tender words which came 
firom her worked a great change in Lassalle, and we find him exclaim- 
ing in a moment of bright hopefulness, ** All my ills are as good as 
disappeared — how quickly one forgets what has troubled him I — and 
I am cheerful and full of energy I " So he no doubt was when he 
wrote, for a sunbeam had fallen upon the darkness. Yet the antid- 
pation of visiting Helene in Geneva.in August for the purpose of finally 
claiming her from her parents was coupled in Lassalle's mind with the 
fear that the prixe ought after all be lost. He writes to Countess 
Hatzfeldt fipom Bern on July 30th : 

^ Her single but gigantic defect is that she has no will — ^not the 
least trace of it In itself this is certainly a great defect, though if we 
were man and wife it would perhaps not be so, for I have will enough 
for her as well, and she would be as a fiute in the hand of the artist. 
But the tmion itself might thereby be made difficult To-day, it is 
true, she is firmly resolved, but how long will \ creature without will 

1 lassaHe bad proposed to take Hclcne after marriage to Egypt or Italy. 
S This refcn to Raoowitz. 
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be able to resist shock?' The countess advises him to reflect before 
goin;i: fSurtber and reminds him that he has just been ^ desperately ia 
love ' {sUrbUch verliebt) with another.^ Lassalle^ after expbuning away 
his ^ desperate love,** says Helene is absolutely suited to him ; indeed, 
he had never expected to find anyone so well suited. Moreover, ^ it 
is really no small piece of fortune to find, at the age of 39} years, a 
woman so beautiful and of so free and suitable a personality, who 
loves me so much and who— what with me b an absolute necessity- 
is quite absorbed in my will." The countess again urges her '^ dear 
child " to be prudent, and tells him that he has '* no sense and no 
judgment in women's afiairs." Lassalle answers that he intends to 
persist in his plan, and fearing that the countess may appear on the 
scene he advises her, twice in the same letter, to recruit her health at 
the baths. At the end of July the lover was at Bern, his betrothed 
was with friends at the adjacent Wabem, and frequent interviews 
took place between them. On August 3rd Helene left for Geneva 
and it was agreed that Lassalle should follow at once. The arrange* 
ment was carried out, and he took rooms not far from the villa ol 
Herr von Donniges. 

Meanwhile, stormy scene had been enacted in Helene's home. 
The girl on returning had found her mother alone, and to her she made 
known the attachment The mother cried and endeavoured to dis* 
suade her, but in vain, and a warm disputation ended by Frau voa 
Donniges declaring that she would tell the father aU. *' God only 
knows what he will do when he comes back," wrote Helene to her 
Siegfried^ the same day ; ^in any case I am as firm as a rock." 
Herr von Donniges returned home in the evening and a scene more 
painful than before took place. The father refused to hear of a 
marriage and threatened to disown his daughter unless she at once 
disowned Lassalle. Just before this Helene's sister had been be- 
trothed to a count ; how, then, could it be expected that an alliance 



1 In a letter, dated April i6tli, 18649 which has hitherto escaped the ioqutsitxir* eyes ef 
Ijitsallian scandal-mongers, he writes to the bdy here referred to >-" My sister cao tett yot 
bow often I think of yon. Far more often than is really proper for a man of my nndrnfinil 
ing.* In this letter he says his intention is to leave Berlin in May and not return till October, 
tho3gh '* perhaps not tren then. Who knows what wiU become of me when I aa 
■ly travels f 

* Lassalle called Helene^ and the girl signed herself, BmnhOd, and ha vat la 
■ dd re sie d as Siegfried. So iar did the sentimental oooruhip ga 

M 
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would be contracted with a tradesman's family ? It looked like the 
story qI Rousseau's Baron fj^tange, Julie, and U petit bcurgeais^ over 
again. Yet, after all, Herr von Donniges was not without justifica- 
tion. He called to mind that Lassalle had once been implicated in a 
robbery and that he had for years maintained questionable relation- 
ships with an elderly noblewoman. In any case a bourgeois son-in* 
law would, perhaps, have been unwelcome, but one with such ante- 
cedents was not to be thought of. Driven at last to despair, Helene 
fied from the house and sought the abode of her lover, whom she 
besought in tears to cany her away, for that was now the only course 
open. What Lassalle did was not Lassalle-like. He coolly offered 
the girl his arm and led her back to her father's door, wishing to 
receive her free from reproach from her parents. Diihring sneers 
at Lassalle for his ^inconceivable stupidity,**^ but everyone must judge 
the act according to his individual views of gallantry and honour. It 
is true Lassalle himself afrerwards regretted his unromantic step, but 
die merits of the dealing must be weighed according to the motives 
which prompted it This aspect of the question aside, it is certain 
that Helene was herself surprised at her lover's unexpected proceed- 
ing, and from this moment her passion began to cool down. The 
parents were not, however, more favourably disposed towards Lassalle, 
and they refused him admittance to their house. Difficulties began 
to thicken around him, and he grew desperate when information came 
that Helene had been locked up and subjected to ill treatment He 
wrote to the Countess Hatzfeldt and to his friend Riistow, begging 
them to come to his assistance. To the countess he unburdened his 
heart : '* I cannot help it, although I have striven against it for 
twenty-four hours — I must weep myself out on the breast of my best 
and only friend. I am so unhappy that I am weeping, the first time 
for fifteen years." 

Helene's parents had meantime sent for yoimg Racowitz from Berlin ; 
and, yielding partly to entreaty but more to menace, the girl was per- 
suaded to write a letter to Lassalle notifying her reconciliation to her 
former lover and renouncing for ever him to whom she had just sworn 
eternal faith. The correspondence which followed between Lassalle, 
his belo\'ed, the Countess, Herr von Donniges, Riistow, and other 



31 "Kxidsdie GeschSdtte ^er KatioQalvkoaomic wid dcs Sodalisinot|" ^ ^i^ (JUcmp^- 
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persons dnwn into die patnfiil zSdSa^ msf be passed over ; for the 
most part it is not edifying reacUng. A fortnight was spent in fruitless 
endeavours to remove the obstacles agsunst a union, and the inter* 
position of no less important personages than the Bbhop of Mayence^ 
Richard Wagner, and a Bavarian Minister of State, not to speak d 
noblemen, generals, and scholars, was sought All was in vain, and 
Riistow, who had before telegraphed with grim humour to Lassalle^ 
whom hehad persuaded to leave Switzerland— that his ^shares stood very 
low,** withdrew on August 24th from the thankless position of mediator, 
and the game was given up as lost. Before, however, Lassalle ceased 
to address his beloved, he upbraided her in bitter language for her 
treachery and invoked his own fate as her punishment ^ Helene^" he 
wrote, ** my destiny b in thy hands. But if thou shatterest me by this 
villainous treachery, which I cannot overcome^ may my fate recoO 
upon thee and my curse follow thee to the grave. It is the curse of 
the truest heart — maliciously broken by thee — ^with which thou hast 
shamefully trifled. It will hit its mark ! ^ ^ 

When Lassalle could not obtain the satisfaction he desired, he 
sought satisfaction of another kind. He challenged Herr von Ddn- 
niges, who, however, was in no hurry to accept the arbitration of the 
duel, and imposed upon his prospective son-in-law, young Racowitx^ 
the duty of representing him.^ That the jilted lover bore no malice 
— as, indeed, he*had no ground for doing — against Racowitz is proved 
by the altogether respectful letter which he addressed to him along 
with a copy of the challenge served upon Donniges. Only a deep 
sense of wrongs suffered could have allowed the democratic enemy of 
duelling to override the principles to which he stood firm when pro- 
voked in Berlin some years before. But Lassalle was beside himself 
with passion at the thought, not only of slighted honour, but of the de- 
light with which his enemies would gaze upon his misfortunes. He 
was disgusted with everybody and everything, himself and life in- 
cluded. ^ Adieu, dear friend," he writes to Hans von BUlow about 
this time — the farewell might have been intended as a final one, for it 
was the last he spoke to this companion of his happier days—'' adieu, 
dear friend ; life is a wretched dog-and-ape-comedy • . • Every- 
thing is tattered and greasy, it is a true digoiU Adieu, adieu 1* 

1 Written from Mimlcli, Aasnst soth. Bcelrei't ** Rnttiffllangen,'* pi %%, 
9 Old DHaoigtM^ ia (act, fled to Dcm when ibt chalkuft ctach«d hiau 
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LassaUe^s seconds were Herr von Hofstetten and General Bethlen, 
and the weapons were pistols. Although no shot, Lassalle refused to 
practice beforehand, while Racowitz used his time diligently. The 
duel was fought on the morning of August 28th near Geneva. R^s- 
tow tried in vain to have the meeting deferred on the ground that 
D5nniges, who was the one with whom Lassalle had alone to do, had 
quitted the scene, but his friend was past persuasion, and would suffer 
no delay. In a Geneva hotel Lassalle made his will, bequeathing 
Countess Hatzfeldt, who meanwhile had arrived in Switzerland, 90,000 
marks, and assigning liberal legacies to Riistow, Lothar Bucher, and 
Holthoff, a legal friend who had helped him in the difBculty. The 
loming came. Rustow, who has left a long account of this affair, tells 
OS how he rose at three and went to the gimsmith who had been 
ordered to prepare pistols. He chose a weapon and returned with it 
to the hoteL At five o'clock he woke Lassalle from a sound sleep, 
and he, seeing the pistol, seized it, and falling on his friend's neck, 
said, ^ Now I have just what suits me." By seven o'clock the part) 
was ready to start for the place of meeting. Lassalle, who had drunk 
a cup of tea, was perfectly calm. At the appointed time the duellists 
were on the ground. Just before Lassalle had remarked, '^ My star is 
still in the ascendant." Undisceming astrologer I The order was 
given to fire. Young Racowitz got his ball away first and Lassalle 
followed five seconds later — ^but too late : he missed, for he had re- 
' ceived his antagonist's shot in the abdomen. To the question *' Are 
you wounded ?" LassaUe merely answered " Yes." He was removed, 
suffering terribly, to his hotel, and he lay there two days, though he 
scarcely ever spoke. During the night of August 30th-3ist he died, 
his hand resdng in that of Countess Hatzfeldt, who sat weeping at his 
bedside.^ August 31st b thus regarded as the day of his death. 
Heine said of Lassalle, when he first knew him as a young man of 
nineteen years, that he appeared to have been bom to die like a gladi- 
ator with a smile upon hb lips. But his end was, unhappily, far less 
proud and majestic The democrat who firom principle would not 
fight a duel to satisfy a political enemy, sacrificed his life in an affray 
with a man with whom he had had no quarreL^ 

1 J»i befbrt his deftth LanaXltt vrou : '* I hcreVy dedire that I Byidf took my 
< ▲ fev w«d» mxj be added reg^irdins the leading diaracten who figured In this sad 
tns^dj. Hcff TOO Doniuses died in Rome 00 Jaooaiy $th, 187a, of small-poiu Yons^^l^* 
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The first dioogiit that occurred to Coantess Hatzfeldt was tfiat of 
punishment for the morderer of her **dear child.' She wrote to Hans 
von Bfflow, *' I have sworn an oath on Lassall^s dead body that he 
shall be avenged, and I must keep it" Endeavours were made to 
move the poHce^ but they had no result. The countess proposed, 
moreover, to carry the body round Germany in triumph, and had the 
family of the dead not interfered the morbid idea would have been 
realised. But at Cologne the police took possession of the coffin oo 
behalf of Lassalle's relatives, and it was at once taken to Breslau, and 
there interred on September 14th in the Jewish Cemetery, where a grave- 
stone bears the following inscription, written by Boeckh : ^ Here rests 
what was mortal of Ferdinand Lassalle^ the Thinker and the Fighter."^ 

Lassalle's death created great consternation throughout the de- 
mocratic camp, and meetings in honour of the dead agitator and 
leader were held wherever branches of the Universal Association 
existed. A bullet wound was the cause of the calamity, but Lassalle^s 
physician declared that he could not in any case have lived much 
longer, for bronchitis had laid firm hold upon his systenL ^To die in 
strife is the law of life," says Goethe. The agitation, with its severe 
strain upon his physical as well as mental powers, had undoubtedly 
been slowly killing him, and the ball of his rival in love only acceler- 
ated the impending end. And now the old story was repeated : yes- 

cointtinarried HeleiM and died within a year of ooosiimptioii. On becoming a widow Hcleoe 
fettled in Berlin, being disowned by her relations. WithooC adequate means, she stndied lor 
the stage, relying principally upon her remarkable beanty as a recommendation, and erentoany 
she manied a gifted German actor, who is still living in Berlin. A writer tells how whca 
Helene went npon the suge all eyes were rivetted upon her, and perMns whispered to each 
other with something of awe, " That is Lassalle ! " Persons who saw the actress have described 
to the author the strange effect always produced by her appearance. There seemed to be 
something of the supernatural about her, and as she gazed upon the audience with brilliant 
cyes^her rich golden-red hair falling in heavy masses upon her well-proportioned figure— all 
laces were turned upon her as if drawn by magnetic power. The later history of Helena ves 
Donniges almost seems to suggest the visitation of the Nemesis whose vengeance tiSisslle 
invoked. She was separated from her husband, and since the divorce she had passed a 
checkered life as an actress in America. Lenbach has painted a striking portrait of this slag* 
alar woman. 

1 " Hier ruht, was sterblidi war von Ferdinand Lassalle, dem Denkcr and dem KJbnpfcr.* 
A " Wofking Men's Song " contains the verse : 

** Zn Breslau ein Kurchhof, 
Ein Todter im Grab ; 
0ori schlummcrt der Eia% 
Dcr Schwerter tras fah." 
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terday's preacher became the text for to-day's sermon. Lassall^s 
melancholy death excited a flood of comments, as wells as estimates 
of his character, in the German Press. The Allgemrine Zeitung of 
Augsbniig wrote : ^ In any case Germany has lost in Lassalle a great 
power, and it can only be deplored that it was a vis intemperata • • • 
5Iany thorns but also laurels will grow upon hb grave.** Heine once 
said, with the cynicism characteristic of him, that the most agreeable 
of all tasks is that of following the funeral of an enemy. There may 
thus be some slight excuse for the studied strictiures which were 
passed upon the dead by a part of the opposition Press. Strange to 
say, a great number of LassaIIe*s followers refused to believe that he 
was dead. Heine had called him the Messiah of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and many people were convinced then and for years later that 
he had only disappeared for a time in order one day to return to the 
scene of his labours and conquests with enhanced glory, a singular 
belief which only proves further the vast influence of the man. 

Immediately after Lassalle's decease the documents relating to the 
duel and the events which led up to it were collected with a view to 
the publication of an authenic narrative. In this work Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht, Schweitzer, Hdfstetten, and Bemhard Becker were associated, 
and Countess Hatzfeldt first entrusted Lothar Bucher with the duty of 
chronicling his friend's last days. But the choice was soon recalled^ 
and Karl Marx, then in London, was next addressed on the subject 
Marx excused himself on account of want of time, though in truth thA 
work would not in any case have been congeniaL Finally Becker 
was asked to edit the collected documents. He undertook the task, 
and the result of his labours was a volume bearing the title of ^ Reve- 
lations concerning the tragic end of Ferdinand Lassalle,'' which 
appeared in 1868, a work containing about as much unwholesome 
reading as could well be packed into 137 pages of small print Becker 
says in his preface that he acted independently of the countess and 
thus drew upon himself her ^ deep rancour and ire.** But Becker's 
work was not in the proper sense of the word official, for before its 
completion G>untes$ Hatzfeldt demanded the return of all letters. 
The editor gave up the originals but retained copies. From the orig- 
inal documents Liebknecht was then asked to prepare the desired 
narrative. Working alone with the countess he finished a part of the 
story, but he, too, in the end quarrelled with the lady, and the ultimate re- 
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tult of this succession of intenxipted plans was that the countess refused 
to allow the work to be published, although many sheets had been 
printed The compiler of the ^ Revelations" tells us that two generals^ 
a knight of the Military Order of Savoy, a colonel of the Baden Insnr- 
rection, two notaries, a bishop, a Bavarian Minister, a Bavarian charge 
(f affaires^ a Berlin advocate, a count, a baron, a contributor to Mom^ 
nunta Germamo! Histofica^ as well as persons of less note, took part 
in one way or another in the final scene in Lassalle's life-tragedy. 

Lassalle seemed to disappear just when his powerful help was 
most needful to the democratic cause. But although the missioo 
which he undertook to perform remained incomplete he had accooh 
plished a great work. It is often said that Lassalle was the founder 
of Socialism in Germany. If by that it be meant that he was tb 
cause, such credit cannot be bestowed upon him. Though, howevei 
not the cause, he was certainly the occasion of modem Socialistic de* 
vdopments, and to him may fairly be attributed the introduction A 
Social-Democracy into German politics. Until Lassalle entered 
public life the working classes had been without organisation, and had 
wandered about like sheep without a shepherd. He it was who drew 
the masses together and formed for the first time a true working-mei/s 
party. Thus the more advanced organisations which have followed 
the Universal Association owe their existence and success largely to 
his almost unaided exertions. Where later associations have oftes 
departed from the ideal which he always held before him has been io 
their taking an international character. This is, indeed, the funda- 
mental difference between Lassalle and Karl Marx. The former was 
national in sympathies and aims — z, German of the Germans — ^wheteas 
the latter was in the fullest sense of the word cosmopolitan, for lui 
home was the wide world and hb countrymen were all mankind* 
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CHAPTER X. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF LASSALLE. THE 
MAN AND THE AGITATOR. 

d analyse the character of a man like Ferdinand LassaUe is hy no 
leans die easiest of tasks. It is a character which seems full of 
iconsistencies and contradictions. We see in it some of the noblest 
rtues existing^ side by side with some of the greatest faults. In his 
wtk day Lassalle was to most people an inexplicable riddle, and even 
>w, nearly a quarter of a century after his death, it cannot be said 
at an mystery has disappeared from his singular personality. Very 
-obably Lassalle did not thoroughly understand himself, and in any 
jsc he was a man whom it was and is difficult for others to under- 
and. We have already seen enough of him to be sure that his was 
> ordinary intellect Precocious as a child, he developed powers of 
ind which were capable of achieving far more than they did. 
aving out of the question his premature death— when he fell to an 
Lversaiys bullet he was not yet forty years old— it is impossible to 
y to how high a position he might have climbed in science and 
erature had he lived in the quiet of the study instead of in the din 

political warfare. And yet speculation like this is vain, for Lassalle 
Ls no more bom for the study than the eagle is born for the prairie- 
:kd. He was a thinker, but he was also, and this above all things, a 
liter ; and thus no epitaph more truthfully describes the dead than 
OS the simple line which may be read upon Lassalle's gravestone. 
^ threw himself into the wild conflict of parties because he could 
t help it. The man who could say, *' I have been a Republican 
>m childhood," who, urged on by irresistible conviction, defied the 
>wn and the law at the age of three-and-twenty and for his pains 
^ sent to prison — whither he went, as he says, •' with the indiffcr- 
:^e with which another would go to a ball " — such a man could not 
ire kept out of politics if he had wished. And living at a time when 
tsti rational struggles were fierce and frequent, he necessarily tbx^HA 

whole soul into controversial warfare ; Yie co^d^ itfA. Von^ ^^\k^ 
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otiienrise. ** My spirit drives me on,' Lassalle makes one of his 
characters say in, fortunately, the only drama which he ever wrote. 
Therein we have a key to the whole public life of the man. 

But before -considering Lassalle as an agitator, let us inquire into 
his character as a man. Was he quite human, human in his sym- 
pathies and passions, in his aspirations and strivings? It must 
be answered that both in strength and weakness he was like as 
other men. His was a proud spirit, and a spirit fearless as it was 
proud. He seldom knew a difficulty and he never acknowledged 
an impossibility. He had a confidence and a will which time after 
time removed mountains of obstacles such as would have taken the 
heart out of most men ; and even if the obstacles could not be 
cleared away, he always saw a way through or over them. Brave 
men and cataracts, we are told, channel their own paths. That 
is what Lassalle did and had to do, for he struck out in a direction 
which no one had hitherto taken. The difficulties with which he 
had to contend were enormous, but he never feared them. Indeed, 
his true manhood asserted itself most when he was wrestling with 
perplexities and '^grappling with his evil star." True^ there were 
moments when he felt that the measure of his success did not come 
up to the extent of his exertions, but these times of discouragement 
weie also times of severe physical weakness and sufiiering, against 
i^hich the stoutest courage would have vainly striven; and when 
annoyance and vexation disappeared hope shone forth again bright as 
before. Lassalle was a man of powerftd passions, and in this (act we 
have the explanation both of much that was good and much that was 
bad in his life and acts. Only strong passions would have enabled 
him to become the great power he was as an orator, an a^^tator, and 
a ruler of men ; and only strong and uncurbed passions would have 
allowed him to fall into the mistakes which sullied his private ^^nrartf^ 
and were the indirect cause of his unhappy death. He was, indeed, 
essentially a man of extremes. He went to extremes in nearly every- 
thing he did and said. He could be an ardent friend and he could be 
a rancorous enemy. As an orator he could speak words of deepest 
pathos or rain down anathemas pointed with poison and winged with 
fire. Lassalle had no sooner entered the political arena with his gospel 
of salvation for the working classes than he saw the meaning c^^ 
saying of his friend Heine, that ** Wherever a great soul gives utterance*! ^ 
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7 to its thoughts, there also is Golgotha." He was porsned with relent* 
less violence by his old assodates of the all-powerfiil Progressist party, 
but he answered hate with hate — an eye for an eye^ a tooth for a tooth. 
\Vith the bellicx>se warrior in Wallenstein's Camp he said, f'Do they seek 
quarrels? I am ready.* Thus in his denunciations of this party we 
see LassaIIe*s passionate nature in its fiercest mood A man like this 
was hardly likely to win the love of others. Fair women courted him, 
friends eagerly sought his society, and the working classes followed 
him with blind devotion, but in all this there was little real affection. 
His grand individuality and his brilliant parts fascinated, dazzled, 
magnetised. There was something in him — that proverbial ^'inexplic- 
able something' — which attracted people and held them as by a spelL 
The lady ^ who most of all fell a victim to this wonderful power called 
him a Satan, and spoke of his '' daimonic presence."^ There was, 
indeed, besides a Faustian similarity, a certain Mephistophelian trait 
in his charaaer : not that the trait was acquired, for it formed part of 
his being from the beginning. And so we find that throughout all his 
agitation he never got right to the hearts of the g^reat masses of the 
people. He was a sort of political Mahomet, the attachment of whosi 
followers was not without a fenatical side. Genuine affection implies not 
only lovingness in the subject but lovableness in the object, and let ui 
be as indulgent as we may, Lassalle's was not a very lovable nature. In 
private life none had so many admirers with so few true friends, and in 
public life no one, perhaps, received so much adulation and caressing 
and so little real love. The homage paid to him in his own social 
circle was unbounded. Tliere he ruled alone, king by divine right 
Even Prince Bismarck found the society of Lassalle agreeable and 
stimulating, was content when in his presence to listen without himseb 
speaking, and was always sorry when conversations which lasted hours 
came to an end.^ As a debater and a conversationalist, indeed. Las- 
salle was approached by none who came in contact with him. Quick 
of perception, he saw throi^h an argument before his opponent had 
well begun to develop it Questions which to ordinary people only 

1 HcSene TOO Ddonlges. 

S In the sense in which Bayard Tsylor tpealtf oTLovd Bcaeomlield : ** He it what Goetha 
calb a diinwww: (noc demoaiae nature • • • powrtsed with a itnmce, weird tpirit.* — 
XtSBoa to a fiiend, September toth, 1878; **Iifa and Lettan oT Bayard Taylor.** (Loodoot 
SS&4X ToL ii^ PL 757. 

t Speech in the German Rrichstag, Septcmbtf vf^ i%lV 
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bad two tideti be would at once sbow to bave as many m a tetrabexa- 
bedron. No wonder that be could not bear to be misunderstood^ 
wbo bimself understood others so easily. Once he wrote to Rodbertos 
^t was the only time be showed ruffled feathers during a long con- 
troversial correspondence with this valued friend— that one of bis 
criticisms had ^ nearly made him angry ^ because it proved that he 
had not been comprehended. Like Lord Palmerston he was very im* 
petuous, and was wont to regard slowness of perception as equivalent 
to downright stupidity. 

It is often said that a clear dividing line should be drawn betweeo 
the public and the private life of great men, and that it is nothing lesf 
than impious curiosity to penetrate beyond the sphere of public coo- 
duct Whatever be the ethics of such a doctrine^ it is impossible to 
regard it as applicable to the case of one like Lassalle. To cloak bb 
frailties would be to approve them, to conceal his mistakes would be 
to share in their guilt For Lassalle was a social reformer ; his life 
was professedly devoted to the regeneration of society. Again and 
again he preached, as from the housetops, the gravity of life's mission, 
and the responsibilities resting upon the favoured portion of mankind 
Thus, for instance, be once addressed his judges in Berlin : ^ If I may 
give you the quintessence of long and painful studies, the universal 
result of my researches in the most various historical sciences, in I 
single sentence, this sentence runs : One of two things. Either let of 
drink Cyprian wine and kiss beautiful maidens, — in other words, in* 
dulge in the most common selfishness of pleasure— or, if we are to 
speak of the State and morality, let us dedicate all our powers to the im- 
provement of the dark lot of the vast majority of mankind, out of whose 
night-covered floods we^ the propertied class, only rise like solitaijf i 
pillars as if to show how dark are those floods, how deep is theit 
abyss.*' That is noble, that is sublime. Surely the man who spoke thus c 
should be held to his principles. It cannot be said that his private aflaiif f 
have no concern for the world. But De moriuiis is a cry that is always 
raised when much that is disagreeable might be said. Rodbertus once 
wrote that Lassalle had politically both an exoteric and an esoteric |«] 
character, and the same may be said of Lassalle the everyday man* tt 
There was the exoteric Lassalle, the eloquent orator, the skilful b 
writer of books, the evangelist of the working classes, the reformer d \t 
society, the crusader against class abuses, the castigator of the rid 
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man's selfishness, tbe pleader of the poor man's wrongs. This was the 
Lassalle who spent his money freely m a cause that was desur to his 
heart and his ambition, who devoted to that cause his great intellectual 
powers and his profound learning, who, for that cause, *' scorned de« 
lights and lived laborious days," toiling like a galley-slave, sacrificing 
his health, daring the judge and the gaoL How pleasant if the veil had 
never been drawn— or, better still, if there had been no veil to draw. 
But there was the esoteric Lassalle, whom one would rather not have 
known. During his life the truth was only half revealed, but after his 
death hb enemies and even some of his former friends emulated each 
other in the unwholesome task of dragging the whole dismal history to 
the light of day. Had Lassalle been as ready to practise private mor- 
ality as he was to preach public morality, he might have left behind 
him an infiuence which would have lived on through generations, 
bles^g and edifying. The man who could say in public, '*My friends, 
I do not belong to the pious," was frank and straightforward, but if he 
had left questions of morality alone, he would have been more than 
that — ^he would have been honest. This is the blot on the escutcheon. 
After all, it is true what Imlac says in ^ Rasselas," that preachers of 
morality often discourse like angels, and live like ordinary men. 

Bat here we have one of those strange inconsistencies in Lassalle's 
character which are observable in whatever direction we turn. Though 
his private conduct was so unworthy of him, he could be a very saint 
when encmdating public and political principles, and a very martyr in 
defending them. What could be finer than this : 

•'With truth there can be no arguing. You might as well wish to 

ai;gue with the pillar of fire which went before the Children of Israel.** 

Or read his denunciation of the scribblers, whose opinions were 

dependent on the amount of their hire : 

*^ '• I hate the prostitution of the pen ; I would never debase myself to 

it. I regard it as contemptible and more degrading to a man than 

the prostitution of the body, since my mind is holier to me than that 

^ which envelops it." 

I Lassalle's contradictory character must be borne in mind when 
\ endeavours are made, as they yet are, to prove that he was after all 
I only an actor. If hb eariy life had not been reconcilable with his 
il later, it ought have been difficult to show that the zeal and devotion 
i which he threw into hb political agitation were the outcome of dee^ 
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coavicdon. But no man has ever shown more steadfiut fidelity to 
principles espoused in eariy youth. A touch of vanity may be traced 
in the words which he once addressed to a Beriin Court of Law, but the 
words are indisputable truth for all that :^ 

^ What makes me^** he asked, *^ direct public opinion to the mijust 
and crying condition of the lower classes? Alone I go my way 
through society, persecuted by Crown Solicitors, condemned bytte 
Courts, and, believe me, regarded by the Liberal Press with even 
greater horror than by Crown Solicitors and Courts. What, I say, 
constrains me to all this? I will tell you. It is because — I can say 
it, and on this occasion I must say it — ^it is because my studies are 
deeper, my knowledge more extensive, and my horizon wider than 
theirs : therefore it is impossible for me to appease myself with the 
shibboleths of the day." 

It was not love of fame but the conviction formed by long stu^i 
thought, and observation, which caused him to take to arms and dare 
all opposition. A man who divided two years pretty equally between 
the prisoners' dock, the public platform, and his own home should be 
the last man in the world to chafge with insincerity. 

Bemhard Becker says that Lassalle wished to be a German Gari* 
baldi, and he seeks to show that he purposed gaining the highest 
power in the State by means of a Social-Democratic revolutioa^ 
These are^ however, the idle speculations of a friend turned enemy 
and they do not deserve to be treated seriously. Lassalle was aT 
heart Republican, but he knew as well as any one that the monarchical 
principle was firmly established in Prussia, and he even went so far as 
to say at one time that monarchy with a reformed society would be a 
beneficent form of government. If, however, Lassalle was not so in- 
ordinately ambitious as some people try to make out, he was inordi* 
nately vain. This was one of the most striking, though at the samej 
time most harmless traits in hb character. His vanity was of the kind 
that neither hurts nor offends. Vanity seemed natural to him as it is 
to the peacock, and if he had been less vain he would have been less 
interesting. Even in his manhood, when at the head of a popular 
agitation, he was excessively fond of dressing welL He appeared both 
on the platform and in the Court of Law attired like a fop. He was is 

1 The palpable ilcdoo whldi Helen* voa Reeowfta writes on thb tn^ijecl In ** Ifdii 
BesiebuDgeo sa FerdiBand LaiialU ' it oo a par with aoa of the cootenu of that wofib 
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the habit, too^ of comparing himself with great men. Now it was So* 
crates, now Luther, or Robespierre^ or Cobden, or Sir Robert Peel, and 
once he found his parallel by going to Faust Heine told him that he 
had good reason to be proud of his attainments, and Lassalle took Heine 
at his word. He would often assume a tone of lofty superiority when 
addressing even judges on the bench. ^Ask friends and foes alike 
about me,"* he once exclaimed, ^and if they are men who have them- 
selves learned something, both will agree unanimously that I write 
every line armed with the entire culture of my century,"^ and in the 
same breath he added that his great political antagonist, Schulze — a 
man of no mean parts, and nearly twenty years his senior— had only 
*^ the education of a barber." 

Nor would he hesitate to point publicly to the ^remarkable spectacle 
of an agitation which has laid hold on the masses, which agitates an 
entire nation pro and contra^ and which has, without the aid of events 
which throw the people into the street, proceeded from the conscience 
^{Tfu man," or to claim not only scholars, but a bishop, and even a 
king as his disdples. After all, it was hard for one like Lassalle to 
tolerate quietly all the ignorance, and what was worse, the science 
falsely so called which he found rife, and it b not strange that he 
should have entertained the liveliest contempt for the men, neither by 
nature nor nurture wise — ^** ridiculous people," as he called them, "who 
think themselves political economists, fill all the columns of our daily 
Press, and sing to the misguided a Hosannah on the perfection and 
excellence of our economic conditions " — ^who, without having devoted 
a hundredth part of his toil to the study of political and social ques- 
dons, presumed to answer his arguments with mere affirmations and 
contradictions. Nowhere do we see the spirit of haughtiness and the 
feeling of superiority which were so characteristic of Lassalle better 
displayed than in an incident that occurred during the speech made at 
Frankfort on May 17th, 1863. Lassalle had been interrupted, and the 
chairman pleaded for fair play since he was " on his defence." The re* 
f oinder was, perhaps, unexpected. 

^I must protest," said Lassalle^ "against the word which has 

Adolf Held remarks (" Sorialitmnt, Sorialdetnokratie and SoHalpolitik," p. 8. Leipzig, 
sSjQ: ** Wlken T a^iilfc a js of himself that h« writes every line armed vith the entire culture 
of the ce ntur y , there b undoubtedlj contained in this bold phrase the truth that the leaders oC 
ibe Sodal-Democncy oC to^y do not in any way some behind their literary oppoaeatt to 
ptubeophia^ higoricil, ud e co ooia ic tnuoif^" 
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escaped the dmirmaiii and which he lumself will not deme to adhere 
ta I do not stand here in theposition of an accused person who hasto 
defend himself, I stand entirely in the position of a man who wishes 
to instruct and inform yoo, and not to defend himself,* At the same time 
be did not scruple to say upon another occasion that ^ In order to lec- 
ture to working-men a far higher degree of education b necessary than 
would be requisite for lectures to students in the lecture-room.* 

Like many great men before him, Lassalle was also superstitious. 
He would never be one of a company of thirteen at dinner, and he used 
to comment upon the fact that he had always lived in houses beariiq; 
the number thirteen. Conversing once^ long before the end of his life^ 
with a fnend, now living, to whom he was greatly attached, he referred 
to a certain augury and added, ^I shall n t live to be forty years old.* 
Als a matter of fact, his age fell seven months short of that term. 

But it is especially as an agitator that Lassalle has interest for as. 
Brandes says aptly that the word agitator might have been invented 
for hioL In this capacity it was that he achieved his greatest 
triumphs, for in agitation hb genius found a fitting sphere for 
exercise. When in 1862 he came forward in Berlin as a platform 
lecturer the city was taken by storm. Even the reactionaxy Press saw 
there was more in the ^^ revolutionary Jew well known in his day* 
than appeared on the surface, and predicted that the last had not been 
heard of him. The Progressists were wild that this maker of books 
should dare to claim the platform as his battle ground, and yet they 
were puzzled with it all, just as Miles Standish was after reading his 
Csesar : 

" A voodcrfal nuui was this Cssar : 
Yoo an a writer and I am a fifbter, but here is afellow 
Who coold both write and fifbt, and in both was equally ildlfiiL* 

What was it, then, that gave Lassalle his marvellous power as a 
demagogue? Let it be remembered that the subjects on which he 
spoke were for the most part scientific and technical His addresses 
dealt largely with dry theories of political economy, which often have 
little interest for the educated and might be expected to have less still 
for the uneducated. Eloquence, enthusiasm, and deep earnestness 
account for a good deal of Lassalle's success, but all these advantages 
in his favour would have failed to win the masses had he not joined to 
them a great qualification which distinguished him from all popuUr 
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orators of the day. This was his rare capadtyfor presenting 
truths and theories in such a form that they could be ^ understanded 
of the people." His speeches never presumed prior knowledge. He 
took up a subject at the beginning, discussed and examined it 
thoroughly, and only left it when he had reached the logical end. The 
momentous address which he delivered in Berlin in the spring of 1862, 
and which he afterwards published with the title *^ Vber Verfassungs- 
wesen,* is a model composition of the kind. Step by step— and only 
one step at a time — ^he follows his complicated theme^ until when the 
conclusions of the argument are reached, it is easy to anticipate them. 
Necessarily this thorough method of treating a question made his 
speeches at times long. He hardly ever spoke for a shorter time than 
two hours, but he once reached four hours. This was at Frankfort on 
May 17th, 1863, and the opposition Press spoke of his loquacity as 
unconscionable. Lassalle in his next speech would not allow that he 
had exceeded the bounds of moderation. ^The time a speaker takes,' 
he said, ^ does sot depend upon the speaker but the subject" Luthei 
disputed with Eck for three whole weeks : might he not speak for 
four hours when the question at issue was not less important ? But 
Lassalle could be abstruse, and he often was when engaged in wordy 
contests with his opponents. Then all the pugnacity of hb nature 
showed itself as he confused his antagonists with irony and demolished 
them vaih subtle logic or dialectic On such occasions he was to be 
seen at his best, as, with proud mien and eye ^in a £ne frenzy rolling," 
he watched the torture of the enemy who had dared to rouse him. 

Lassalle strove after effect: of course he did, as orators have 
always done, in spite of the sublime principles of Socrates. He ad- 
mitted as much, when he apologised to Rodbertus for the roughness 
of his speeches as delivered on the ground of ^ the exciting rather 
than theoretically contemplative effect which I must seek after." But 
one thing he did not do, and that is, flatter the vanity and play to the 
caprice of his hearers. Of this kind of thing we find no trace in his 
published speeches. On the other hand this is what we do find : 

^You German working-men are curious people. French and 
English woridng-men have to be shown how their miserable condition 
may be improved ; but you have first to be shown that you an in a 
miserable condition. So long as you have a piece of bad sausage and 
a glass of beer, you do not observe that you want anything. That ia 
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a result of yoiir accursed absence of needs. Wbat^ you win say, b 
this, then, not a virtue ? Yes, in the eyes of the Christian preacher of 
morality it is certainly a virtue. Absence of needs b the virtue of the 
Indian pillar saint and of the Christian monk, but in the eyes of the 
student of history and the political economist it is not Ask all 
political economists what is the greatest misfortune for a nation ? The 
absence of wants. For these are the spurs of its development and of 
civilisation. The Neapolitan lazaroni are so far behind in civilisatioDi 
because they have no wants, because they stretch themselves out con- 
tentedly and warm themselves in the sun when they have secured a 
handful of maccaroni. Why is the Russian Cossack so backward in 
civilisation ? Because he eats tallow candles and is happy when he 
can fuddle himself on bad liquor. To have as many needs.as possible^ 
but to satisfy them in a respectable way, that is the virtue of the 
present, of the economic age 1 And so long as you do not understand 
and follow that truth I shall preach in vain.''^ 

He also quoted Ludwig Bome's * words : ^ Other nations may be 
slaves ; they may be put in chains and be held down by force, hot 
the Germans are flunkies — it is not necessary to lay chains on them, 
they may be allowed to wander free about the house.* Outspoken 
words like these may not have flattered ; but it was no object of 
Lassalle to flatter. The motto of his public life was *^ Aussprecken 
Das was ist^ and to this motto he was always faithfuL T^^^aflf 
spoke extempore. At the most he used a few notes, unless indeed his 
subject required statistical treatment, and then he would carry with 
him written and printed statements even to superfluity.* If he had to 
deliver an important speech he would generally draw out a rough 
draft, and this he would carefully peruse, a strong memory enabling 
him to retain all that was necessary of the scheme. Still, even if he 
committed a speech entirely to memory, he was never put out if un- 
expected incidents occurred in the course of its delivery, for his self- 



t "Arbeiterlesebttcfa,* pp. 31, 39. 

S Lodwig Bdroe, the famous Gemuui publicistt was born May i8th« 17869 at Fnmldbrt-ca 
Main. like Lassalle he was a Jew and changed his name, the original ibnn being L0b 
Banich. He died Fcbrnary sath, 1837. 

s He vmtes to Rodbertns April e8th, 1863 : ** At Franldbrt I shall speak four kooiB and 
•till I shall not have time to go into detail as I should like. I shall have to refer to •vcry^ 
thing briefly. I shall attack them with all sorts of things, mortality lists, statistics 00 tht 
dttiBtion of life amongst varioos classes, but in everything I shall be very brieC* TOt wm 
tha speech whose leogthouised the Opposition Rrcss so moch yeiatioQ. 

V 
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control was complete. Gifted though he was, it was with him no light 
matter to speak, and he always looked back upon the finished task 
with feelings of intense reliefl A tribute paid to Lassalle on his death 
by a leading German newspaper ^ desenres to be quoted : ^ Lassalle 
was amongst the greatest orators whom Germany has produced. We 
do not say this thoughtlessly or without authority, for we have heard 
nearly all the celebrated orators who have come forward in this 
coimtiy during the last generation.* 

Le styU dest Phomme. The words are very true in the case ot 

Lassalle. Who could be mistaken in the character of a man whose 

£ivourite metaphors are derived from the army, and whose commonest 

expressions breathe the spirit of force and resolution. He speaks of 

his followers as his ^ troops " or his ^ battalions," he talks of fighting 

** battles,* of defeating the " enemy," of holding " reviews," and of 

surrounding his arguments with ^ coats of xnaiL" Ricardo's law ot 

wages becomes in his hand an '* iron law," and he is never tired of 

using phrases like "iron fate," "iron hand," and "iron grasp." For 

iron he had an especial affection ; he terms it the " God of man," the 

*• magic rod," man's " last retreat in despair," and " the highest pledge 

of his liberty." ^Vhen Lassalle speaks of the old system of absolutism 

he declares that it must be met with " firm grip and the knee on its 

breasL" He has not originated a social movement, but " kindled a 

conflagration." Similes of this kind and figures like that of Revolution 

ad\'ancing "with wild, flowing hair and with iron sandals on its feet* 

are not uncommon in Lassalle's speeches. We should expect the 

orator who employed this forceful style of speech to be himself a man 

of force and iron will, and such Lassalle was. His language but ex* 

pressed the stem mould of his character. He loved to speak of iron 

and fire, for his nature was full of both. He went to the battlefield for 

his similes, because to him life was a battle, an endless, truceless 

struggle in which no quarter could be given or expected. And if he 

personified violent changes by weird and dreadful forms, it was be* 

cause the problems which agitated society and the State had for him 

a terrible importance. He speaks somewhere of his "glowing soul" 

(nuim gluJuruU SeeU). That was no idle or exaggerated form of 

speech. His soul did indeed glow, and it seemed at times to be 

heated by a hundred fires. It is worthy of notice that although 

1 AOgewumi 2^umi of Aa^bwg, Sep^emb^ <xh^\%^ 
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Lamlle looked fiivoorably upon the use of metapliorical language 
when he wished to bring a great thought home to the minds of Us 
hearers, his speeches were strikingly poor in illustration, a common 
expedient with so many orators. Not that he was lacking in resource. 
The explanation rather is that he preferred to keep attention centred 
upon the regular course of his argument, and thb would scarcely have 
been possiblehad distracting elementsbeen introduced into his discourse. 

Very fortunately we have preserved an excellent description of 
Lassalle as an orator, and it has the twofold merit that it is from a 
very careful observer, and from a friend of the agitator. Paul Lindau^ 
relates that one day in June, 1864 — at which time he was the editor of 
a Diisseldorf newspaper-— an agent of the Social-Democratic Working 
Men's Party came to tell him that Lassalle was expected at Diisseldorf 
shortly, as he had to defend himself in a trial to be reheard there on ap- 
peal, and the publicity of his journal was desired. Lindau gave the as- 
sistance sought, and the result was that on Lassalle's arrival an introduc* 
tion took place. The following account is given of the first interview : 

" The conversation was almost one-sided, for I was satisfied with 
playing the r6U of hearer. A word discreetly interpolated was enough 
to prompt Lassalle immediately to a long and always interesting and 
well-connected reply. He accompanied his words with very expressive 
though at times too uneasy gestures. He would often stop, and he 
frequently changed the tone of his voice. He had the habit of begin- 
ning his sentences in a high tenor voice and of ending them in a 
euphonious baritone. He articulated very distinctly, and spoke with 
precision, but he could not disown the Silesian. On separating, 
Lassalle pressed my hand as though I had been a close friend.'' 

When Lindau called upon Lassalle the following morning, he 
found him stretched upon the sofa with his legs reared up against a 
table. In this position he was drawing up an outline of the speech he 
intended to make. What follows is amusing. Lindau had been ia^ 
vited to dine at one o'clock. 

^Shortly before one I appeared in his roonu He rehearsed his 
speech before me while making his toilette — I had found him in an 
unusually elegant, almost foppishly fashionable morning undress- 
but two o'clock struck in the meantime. By three I had risen at least 

A See article " Fcrdioaod Lessalle'i Ictite Rede : «iiM pcffffliiliche Eiriocniiif voo FmiI 
Xii4M " io the Dtut$ck$ BuchsrH^ No. 4, 188a (BrcsUo), 
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ten times as a hint that we should go^ but while he was spealdag 
LassaHe appeared to have entirely lost interest in all secondary things, 
snch as time and the stomach. He grew more and more animated as 
he spoke, though I did little to excite this vivacity. All the time he 
was walking to and fro in the tolerably laige room, pacing probably 
se\*eral hundred times from the door to the window and from the 
window to the door, gesticulating the while and oscillating his head 
peculiarly, now right and now left, now lowering it and now raising it. 
All he had said was fiilmination ; but although the remarkable man so 
enthralled me, I could not forget that I had for two hours been vainly 
stri\'ing to get to dinner. It was a quarter past three, and now I finally 
braced myself up for a long speech : ' Herr Lassalle,' I said, * Vm 
frightfully hungry !* 'Then why 'didn't you say so long ago?' he 
replied, speaking the first part of the sentence in his ordinary tone^ 
but rising to an unusually high falsetto at the words ' long ago,' and 
ending in the deepest baritone." 

The day of the trial came — ^it was June 27th — and all Diisseldorf 
was astir. As usual Lassalle appeared in Court in full dress, with 
polished shoes, dress coat, and white cravat, but he carried with him 
so many books that the Public Prosecutor involuntarily exclaimed, 
** Um Gotteswillen ! * and a buzz of hilarity passed through the 
spectators. A special table had to be allotted to the accused, for he 
had brought a whole library — a library of books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and documents. Of the speech lindau says : — 

*' Lassalle's speech gave throughout the impression of a free oration, 
which certainly had been previously well thought out and had been 
consolidated by concise arrangement on paper. He held in his right 
hand an octavo sheet at which he would every now and then cast a 
hurried glance, and then he appeared to extemporise for a long time. 
He spoke with exemplary clearness and with great rhetorical force. 
The peculiarity which I had observed in private conversation, the 
modulation of his flexible voice in all keys, showed itself here and in 
still greater measure. His speech was effective in the highest degree, 
though it was not entirely free from the theatrical. For every humour 
which he wished to produce he could find the right tone of voice ; but 
everything gave one the impression— as with Gambetta — ^that it had 
been predesigned, had been previously studied, or at least rehearsed. 
Whether he became scornful and iromcaX ovex \2kx^ ^t!GLOK&x>ss>s 
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^. ^ciutfiAfcd the pathos of his own oonsdous- 
• ^\i lu^^-u '«oe of convictioii9 or sought to produce 
r, . • l•^4 .«uKaI of his martyrdom :-^iotwithstanding 
s, ^ v ..hM»>^ of his thoughts, for his conciseness and 
K.s^ 4a tor his great eloquence^ one could not get rid 
'^ %a« an actor. This was increased by the panto- 
with which Lassalle accompanied the speecL 
^.^ iM his countenance continually changed. Now a 
^j^^ upon his mouth and he half closed his eyes— 
^ W: cvHitemptuously ; but he soon opened them wide^ 
^^^^ )^>ks shot up to the raised seats of the judges. Now 
^ \iwVMd carelessly to and fro— as, for instance, when he 

^ V » ^"^^ weighty and most abstruse scientific statement as 

5' ^^^. ^^ secondary, and as a matter of course known to every 

I ^x Imc k^ '^° raised his head haughtily and defiantly as a 

\ -J j^ spi'^'een thoughts were mostly illustrated by movements of the 

^. Hands and arms were in almost uninterrupted activity. He 

only QW**^ when drawing keen, purely legal deductions, for which 

'shed to gain the full attention of the judges ; then he supported 

. c^if lightly with his left hand upon the table, and hid the right, in 

V h th€>^ ^^'^ always one of the octavo sheets, behind the fold of 

. ^^^;je<ttt waistcoat If he wished to produce a rhetorical effect, he 

<f*cticoUted in a most remarkable manner with his right hand. First 

P^L^jed his arm forward as if boxing, then he hacked the air with 

. "^Imnpled sheets of paper as though he were beating two-four time 

Arri/fssiif^j then he raised his hand threateningly and lashed about 

kb it so passionately that several times the written sheets slipped 

A^gfi his fingers and fell fluttering slowly to the ground. • • 

m During the long speech Lassalle often changed his position. He 

1^^ to and fro behind the book-covered table, anon remaining 

ftationary for a few moments as if rooted to the ground, but only to 

advance again several steps and slowly approach the judges. This 

Mcing movement was especially noticeable at the close of the speech. 

Qming the very effective sentences with which he ended, he moved 

manioMDy ^nd quite imperceptibly forward, so that in uttering the last 

^loids be had nearly reached the steps leading to the podium of the 

j^g^e^beadL The peroration he addressed to the judges in so elevated 
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a voice and with snch violent gestures that the President involuntarily 
drew back somewhat. The speech produced the deepest efiect*** 

Let us form what opinions we will of Lassalle^s doctrines, and judge 
as we will of his faults, the fact remains that we have to do with a 
remarkable man, with one who on many groimds deserves to rank 
amongst the representative men of the century. In Germany his work 
is commemorated by one of the most momentous movements of the 
age. Let Social-Democracy be what it may, it is a great power in 
German politics, a power which cannot be ignored, and Ferdinand 
Lassalle must be regarded as its originator. It is now nearly a quarter 
of a century since Lassalle died, yet his memory is kept fresh by the 
thought of what he did and wrote and said and suffered for the popu- 
lar cause when democratic tribunes were not so plentiful as now. 
£\xry year his birthday and the day of his unhappy death are religi- 
ously observed by Socialist organisations,^ and so far as can be judged 
at present, there seems every likelihood that the prediction which the 
agiutor made in the ears of his prosecutors more than twenty yean 
wm be fulfiUed : 

Oh, gentlemen,* he said, '' fifty years after my death people will 
think otherwise than do the Dusseldorf Judges of First Instance of the 
powerful and remarkable movement of civilisation which I am accom- 
plishing under your eyes ; and a grateful posterity— of that I am 
certain — ^will apologise to my shades for the affronts which this judg« 
ment and this Cro>;i'n Solicitor ha\'e offered to me." 

Lassalle would have been a very Savonarola of social reform had he 
only possessed the holy inspiration of the wild Florentine. That, 
however, he lacked conspicuously, and his work suffered for the 
deficiency. As it is, his figure stands forth upon the canvas of modem 
history clear and prominent with its light and shade, its attractive and 
its repellent features. ** He is great," says Emerson, ** who is what 
he is from nature, and who never reminds us of others." Tried by 
that test Lassalle must deariy be awarded the laurels of greatness. 

1 On September 4tlk, XSS7, a very lemarloible LmualU^Fnfr took place mt Basel, in whose 
Bm^ t u^i ei Hall a great assembly of German and Swiss Socialists met to commemorate th* 
dcaiii of tbe father of Social-Democrmcy. Liebknecht lectnred on the position of Lassalle in 
modem history and claimed it as Lassalle's special merit that he had placed the laboarers' 
qsescoa open a ground both sdentiScand practical by the organisation of the working classes 
the prodamatioo of a Sodal-DeBidcratic programme. 
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CHAPTER Xt 

LASSALLE'S SOCIALISE 

Lassalle attributes the modem growth of the wofidng daM fa 
importance to the doctrines proclaimed by the French Rendtttkai 
From the Middle Ages downward the supreme element fai the State 
and society had been land-ownership. Landed proprietors^ fiirooied 
by both political and economic conditions, were able for centoiMS to 
retain predominant power, and thus the classes excluded fion 
ownership of the soil were kept in a condition of impotence or 
servitude. The Reformation came, and during the following tuo 
centuries a gradual revolution took place, whose culmination was the 
epoch-making event of 1789. Before thb time the position of the 
nobility, as of the clergy, had vastly altered in fact if not in law, owiqg 
largely to the development of industry, the acctmiulation of capit4 
and the growth of personal estate. What the French Revolution did| 
therefore, was to proclaim rather than create a new order of thingi 
It struck the hour, telling how far mankind had got in the onwaxd 
march of time. In the new order the third estate or the bourgecUi 
came to ascendency in the State, the rights of man were proclaimed^ 
and the abolition of privilege and prerogative was decreed. But it 
was not long before a new oligarchy usurped the powers of that whid 
had been dethroned from supremacy, and the last state became wone 
than the first Where the nobility had ruled with the ownership of 
land, the bourgeaisii ruled with the ownership of capital The nobilitji 
on the strength of their privileged position, escaped taxation, aoi C 
imposed the burden on the third estate ; and in the same way tbo c 
bourgeoisie^ by means of the system of indirect taxation, transferred 
the weight bom their own shoulders to those of the working classes JZ 
Lassalle holds that a new historical era began with February 2iAn^ 
1848, for then the predominance of the fourth estate was proclaimed U 
Now, however, we have reached the last stage of social development 1^ 
As the fourth estate cannot lay claim to new privileges, it is equivakot ^ 
to the entire human race, its cause is that of all humanity, hs liberty 
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is the liberty of mankind, and its supremacy is the supremacy of alL 
The supremacy of all, because the principle of the working class will 
henceforth be the ruling principle of society, and all members of the 
human £unily wiU be workers in "> far as they have the will to make 
themselves useful to society. Holding these views regarding the 
development of society, it is not surprising to find Lassalle making 
constant use of the idea of revolution. But revolution with him does 
not mean necessarily a violent organic change in the institutions of 
the State. ^ Revolution," he once told his judges, '^ is an overturning, 
and a revolution always takes place— whether it be with or without 
force is a matter of no importance — ^when an entirely new principle is 
introduced in the place of the existing order. Reform, on the other 
hand, takes place when the principle of the existing order is retained, 
but is developed to more liberal or more consequent and just con- 
clusions. Here^ again, the question of means is of no importance. A 
reform maybe effected by insurrection and bloodshed, and a revolution 
may take place in the deepest peace." ^ Thus he regarded the 
development of princely power in Germany as a revolutionary 
phenomenon, but the Peasant War of 1525, bloody as it was, as merely 
a reactionary movement ; the progress made by industry in the same 
century was likewise revolutionary, and the invention of the spinning 
jenny in the eighteenth was essentially such. Revolution is, therefore^ 
the handmaid of progress, but there can be no such thing as creating 
or even hastening revolution. ^ To wish to maki a revolution," he 
says in the Arbdierprogrammj *^ is the foolishness of inmtiature men, 
who have no knowledge of the laws of history." In the same way it 
is equally childish to think of stemming a revolution for which society 
irepared. ^ If the revolution be in society, in its actual condition, 
then it must come out — there is no help for it— and pass into legisla- 
Lassalle felt that in his day revolution was approaching. 
History told him of its approach, and told him, too, that its advance 
could not be impeded. It was Lassalle's master, Hegel, who once 
nrrote, ** We learn from history that no one ever learns anything from 
liistory.* This apothegm may be taken as the sum and substance 
of more than one speech delivered by Lassalle before the Law Courts. 
* You do not believe in revolution," he said once to his judges, '*but 
toy studies have taught me to believe in revolution.* Come it would, 

Wkwmchaft nnd die Arbciccr," p. 34, dcfeaot ^ \%1^ 
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and nothing oould stay it ^* It will either come in complete lq;iStj 
and with all the blessings of peace— if people are only wise enoogh to 
resolve that it shall be introduced in time and from above— or tt will 
one day break in amid all the convulsions of violence, with wild, flowiiq; 
hair, and iron sandals upon its feet In one way or the other it win 
come, and when, shutting myself from the noise of the day, I lose 
myself in history — ^then I hear its tread. But do you not see, then, 
that in spite of this diiTerence in what we believe, our endeavours go 
hand in hand ? You do not believe in revolution, and therefore yoa 
want to prevent it. Good, do that which is your duty. But I do 
believe in revolution, and because I believe in it I wish — ^not to 
precipitate it, for I have already told you that according to my view of 
history the efforts of a tribune are in this respect necessarily as 
impotent as the breath of my mouth would be to unfetter the storm 
upon the sea — ^but in case it should come and from below, I will 
humanise it, civilise it beforehand."^ 

We shall be prepared to find a man of this kind extolling, too, ibe 
idea of might. Lassalle's standpoint is a thoroughly practical one. 
His ethical view is that right goes before might, but he cannot deny 
that in a world where things are to a large extent turned upside-down, 
might is necessarily if wrongly supreme, and will continue to be so 
until justice shall become the law of human dealings. He recognises 
might as the predominant force in society. The constitution of a 
country is merely the expression of the relationship which the various 
elements of power bear to each other. So long as the king has on 
his side a nobility and an army, the nation is impotent, and most take 
what its ruler chooses to offer ; and, on the other hand, when that 
power is on the side of the people, the king must submit to the 
dictatorship of those who are nominally his subjects. This is the 
whole secret of constitutions. '* Constitutional questions," he saysJt> 
** are primarily not questions of law but of power. "^ Nevertheless, 
he does not apotheosise might to the disparagement of right On 
the contrary, he says that '' the sword is certainly the sword, but it is 
never right' He will have the two go hand in hand, for then aloneM 
can might reach its highest dignity, and right assert its true claims. 
Nowhere does Lassalle express himself better upon this point than in 

1 " Die indirccte Sceaer." 

s " Ubcr VcifassttogswcMp/ p^ tj. 
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the words which are placed in the moath of Ulrich von Huttea in the 
drama ^ Franz von Siddngeiu 

« 

** Es »t fie Biacht das hOdiste Gnt des Hiiiimd% 
Worn man ae aOm fOr cmea grossca Zweck ; 
Eiocleod SpteLrn& venn sum FUttentaate 
Sie nor die Hand beschwtft, m der sie nihu* ^ 

His ultimate conclusion is that right and might can only be pro- 
perly combined when the democracy attains full snpremacy, for 
'* with the democracy alone is right, and with it will be the might''* 
To turn now to Lassalle's strictly economic views. His standpoint is 
that of advanced SociaUsm, a Socialism which in his day counted for 
more than mere heresy, though it is only right to acknowledge that 
the many prosecutions which were Instituted against him during two 
and a half years of public agitation were not based upon economic 
but political utterances. Lassalle« who on his second appearance 
upon the platform in Berlin proclaimed that he belonged to ''the 
party of pure and decided democracy, ** regards labour as a ladder by 
mrans of which mankind has climbed to the heights f civilisation, 
and a favoured portion of mankind to the heights of wealth and 
luxury. The labourer has been a victim from the beginning. At the 
dawn of civilisation and down to the Christian era, slavery prevailed 
imiversally, and the labourers and all they produced were the pro- 
perty of a master-class. Then came Christianity, but it was slow to 
bring the labourer emancipation. Instead of the ancient slavery, the 
system of serfage and bond service was established, and still the 
labourers were in a greater or less degree the property of their em- 
ployers. The guilds followed the abolition of serfage in the towns, and 
the same principle of dependence continued. Finally, amid the 
thxmders and lightnings of the French Revolution, free competition was 
proclaimed, and labour was declared to be legally free. Yet the free- 
dom was only partial, for labour was not economically emancipated, 
nor is it to-day. The working classes form now, indeed, a powerful 
fourth estate, but the power possessed is yet only potentiaL No 
greater story of fraud, thinks Lassalle, can be told than that which 
recounts the dealings of capital with labour during this century. The 

t ** Frans voo Sldcinsen,'' p 9ti 
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entire history of Europeaii industry since the century bq^an isaieoori 
of wild speculation, blind and ignorant trading, overstralnhig «f 
credit, unbridled over-production, commercial crises, and misfintooi 
to the labourers, who are the scap^oats of the capitalists. Even t> 
day, *' The back of the labourer is the green table on which tmdo^ 
takers and speculators play the game of fortune which production Ins 
become. It is the green table on which they receive the heaps sf 
money thrown to them by the lucky coup of the roulette^ and whick 
they smite as they console themselves for an unlucky throw with the 
hope of better chances soon. The labourer it is who pays, witk 
diminished work, with hard-earned savings, with entire loss of em* 
ployment, and thus of the means of subsistence, for the failures en- 
tailed in this gambling of employers and speculators, whose ialse 
speculations and reckonings he has not caused, of whose greed heb 
not guilty, and whose good fortune he does not share.''^ Legally the 
labourers are perfectly free, but the freedom is only apparent, and not 
real There is one serious difficulty in the way of actual freedonit 
and it consists in the labourer's want of capital, without which he ca» 
not begin work. Had he this he might be independent, might be liis' 
own master, but he has not, and so he is not independent, but is tlie 
servant of someone else. In reality, free competition is a sad 
misnomer. How can there be free competition, when there is fte^ 
dom for only one of the contracting parties ? What we have now is a 
system of unfree, unequal competition, a competition between the 
armed and the unarmed. And yet, Lassalle points out, this so-called 
free competition has wonderfully increased the wealth of countriei 
He calls it the most powerful machine for the increase of social 
wealth that has ever been invented. 

How comes it, then, that the labourer is so badly off? When all 
around there is abundance, why should he alone live in want ? This 
brings Lassalle to the statement of that 'Mron economic law" which 
played such a great part in his agitation, and which receives such 
prominence in his works, the law of wages, according to which ''the 
average wages of labour always remain reduced to the subsistence 
necessary, conformably with a nation's standard of life, to the pro- 
longation of existence, and to the propagation of the species.* Tbej 
labourer is compelled to sell his labour, and meagre wages are all the 

1 ''UcfrBasiut-adialitvQoDdiUKliy'' (Berlin, 1864^ 
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retnm he receives for it Wages which only allow him to Uyo admit 
of no saving, and thus his condition of dependence is irremediable so 
long as he is subject to this *' iron law.** ^ What/ asked Lassalle 
once of a meeting of working-men, ^ what is the result of this law, 
which b unanimously acknowledged by men of science ? Perhaps you 
believe that you are men ? But economically considered you are only 
^^/commodities. You are increased by higher wages like stockings when 
there is a lack ; and you are again got rid of, you are by means of lower 
wages — by what Malthus, the English economist, calls preventive and 
destructive checks — decreased, like vermin against which society wages 
war.'' What, however, makes the labourer's hardship worse is the fact 
that he is all the time of his servitude making his employer richer ; he 
is placing himself more and more completely in the hands of his 
master ; he is forging heavier and yet heavier fetters for his own arms. 
It is true that wages may for a short time rise slightly beyond the level 
of absolute necessaries, but directly the number of labourers increases, 
there is a fall to the old mark, or else below it, in which case emigration, 
want, disease, and abstention from marriage and procreation take place. 
This is the blessing of a competition legally free^ but economically 
the reverse. The labourer has not escaped slavery ; he has only ex- 
changed masters. ^Vhere formerly the surplus produce left over and 
abo\'e the support of the labourer went to the serf-owner, it now goes to 
the capitalist, who, strengthened in his supreme position by every 
further addition of wealth which the labourer's exertions bring him« 
can look unconcernedly upon his bondsman's struggles to be free.^ 
^ The produce of his labour strangles the labourer ; his labour of 
yesterday rises against him, strikes him to the ground, and robs him 
of the produce of to-day." Labour is a commodity, but the labourer 
does not stand in the favourable position of other owners of commod- 
ities. When the merchant finds on frequenting the market that prices 
are too low to allow of the profitable sale of his goods, he reserves them. 
The labourer, however, has no option : he must sell his commodity 
labour or star\'e with all his family. 

Lassalle asks how the labourer is to be helped out of this condition 
of dependence and want The evil is that a portion of the produce is 
retsdned by the capitalist or tmdertaker. Clearly, then, the proper 

1 LasaCc inteoded to write a vork which should ooouin th« "OotUnes of a tdentiik 
poCxical teaoaaj," «ad in thb work the tlioonr of vahit would have been foUi ^ncdaAsaft^ 
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lemedx is that which will secure to the producer all he prodooei; lldi 
is, therefore, the panacea which Lassalle proposes. It is a mc^Bdt 
which will not only cure but prevent The labourer will be doubly beo^ 
fited, for he will be secured his produce now, and he will recrive all tte 
advantage that will accrue as labour becomes more prodocdfe 
Hitherto the capitalist has alone received the fruits of greater prodo^ 
tivityi but henceforth the sower will be at the same time the reapet 
The plan which he uropasf^ Js, as we have seen, the as sociation of die 
working classes in_£roductive undertakings worked with capital ad> 
vanced by the State. With this co-operation the labourer will become 
his own undertaker, and the distinction between wages and profit wil 
disappear, and the produce will go to the producer. Lassalle thotq;lit 
that if this scheme could be realised a good step would be taken V> 
wards the settlement of the social problem. In order, then^ to briof 
the change about in a simple, legal, and peaceful way, he recommended 
the establishment of Productive Associations on the basis of voluntaiy 
coalition. There was to be no compulsion ; but the working daises 
were to be attracted by the offer of State help, without which^ indeed^ 
the project would be incapable of realisation. He proposed the ad> 
vance of capital by the State — first at low interest, and eventually free 
— ^because he regarded the working classes as the greatest power ii 
the State, and as having a peculiar claim upon its resources. T^fyplfe 
could not tolerate the *4et alone '^ argument which was always advanced 
when mention was made of the State. He not only held it to be 
allowable for the State to come forward with help for such a puipoee^ 
but be regarded it as a duty of the State to give this help, and it is 
worth notice that no less important a man than Prince Bismarck has, 
as we shall see, adopted the same standpoint. The bourgeois econo- 
mists objected that monetary aid was unjustifiable, and yet tbe 
State had helped the bourgeois and the capitalist again and again ii 
the construction or maintenance of railways, canals, roads, telegraphSi 
posts, banks, and in the introduction of agricultural improvements and 
of inventions. If State help had been justifiable in the past for tbe 
capitalist, why not now for the labourer? It was said that with sod 
aid the incentive to self-help would be entirely taken away, but to this 
objection Lassalle answered : ^ It is not true that I prevent a mas 
from climbing a tower by his own strength, because I reach him t 
ladder or a rope. It is not true that tbe State prevents a youth froa 
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edacadng himself by his own power, because it offers teacherSi schools^ 
and libraries. It is not true that I prevent a man from ploughing a 
field by his own strength when I reach him a plough. It is not true 
that I prevent a man from defeating a hostile enemy with his own 
strength when I place a weapon in his hand."^ Towers may be 
climbed without ladders or ropes ; persons may be educated without 
teachers, schools, and libraries ; fields ploughed without machines, 
and enemies worsted without weapons, but in every case the task may be 
bi more easily accomplished with the help of suitable auxiliary means. 
^ Nor was Lassalle frightened because his proposal was denounced as 
k piece of pure Socialism. ^ As often as a great man of science has 
thought it proper to find ways and means for improving the condition 
of the labouring class, an attempt has been made to cry him down 
with the catchword * Socialist !' Now, if it is Socialism to try to im- 
prove the position of the working classes and to relieve their want, 
then in the name of thirty-three thousand devils we arc Socialists I 
Does any one think I am frightened of a name ? — not I, indeed."^ But 
ould not State control be dangerous ; would not personal liberty be 
Uireatened i^ after providing capital, the State required to exercise 
sui>er\'ision over the financial affairs of its debtors ? No, there could 
be no question of endangering personal liberty, for the State would 
only have the rights of a creditor. It would have a right to demand 
that the machinery which its money provided should not be destroyed 
but employed, and to inquire into the way in which business was 
carried on ; but every day the books and affairs of public companies 
are subjected to the same super\'ision, and yet no one ever talks of the 
loss of liberty or independence. The Associations would be formed 
according to statutes, and so long as the conditions of these statutes 
^were ful£lled they would have a right to State fimds. Lassalle calcu- 
lated that 100^000,000 thalers would be enough capital to begin with, 
and that with this money 400,000 workmen could be employed, these 
representing with their families a population of 2,ooo!,ooa Apart from 
nndeitakei's profit he counted on 5 per cent interest on the capital, 
equally to s,ooo!,ooo thalers annually, which at compound interest 
would double the capital in fourteen years, besides allowing 20^000 new 
proikpeople to assodate yearly. But a great advantage would accrue 
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from fhe fiici diat trades woxk into each other^ haadsi die pvodact cf 
one being the raw material of another. Thus the tanner woilcs into 
the hands of the shoemaker, the cloth manufacturer into the hands cf 
the tailor, the iron and steel worker into the hands of the twa^iMw 
constructor, so that it would not always be necessary to ruse fircdi 
capital when an Association was formed, for the new Association miglit 
be carried on with the credit of those eidsting. Moreover, in tim^ 
Associations would combine, a distinct branch of industry having per* 
haps a single organisation in each town, so that over-production and 
commercial crises would be impossible. Private trading would be 
supplanted, the profit-making middleman would disappear, and selling 
would be done in State bazaars. Not only so, but a host of evils 
would vanish in the train of these superfluous institutions ; such, for 
instance, as unhealthy speculation, adulteration, deception, riclami^ 
and Lassalle added, ^obtrusive commercial travellers, payments to 
newspaper editors, and pufTs of every kind." The dose connection of 
the State with production would abo render it possible to establish a 
number of undertakings which now, though of great importance lor 
the welfare and prosperity of the people, cannot be thought o£ J 

Lassalle hoped to help not only the industrial but the agricoltmal^ 
population. Peasant Associations would be formed, and the State 
would supply land for cultivation, and in this way the abolition of 
rent would be precipitated. Moreover, the '* small bourgeoisie^ 
as he termed the class which includes State and public officials re* 
ceiving small salaries, would be tempted into the ranks of the ordinary 
wage-earners by the prospect of more liberal remuneration. Both in^ 
Industrial and Peasant Associations the mode of payment would be as 
follows : first, the wages usual in the particular place and industry 
would be given weekly, and at the close of the year the business pro- 
fits would be distributed as dividend. But how was the State to be 
induced to undertake the great task of supporting the Productive As- 
sociations? Lassalle saw a means of securing his end in the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage. When the legislative bodies of the^ 
country were elected on the basis of a universal franchise, then only— 
but certainly then — ^would it be possible to realise the scheme. For 
when the masses of the people were able to make their influence felt in 
legislation, they would become in reality, as they were already nomin- 
ally, the Sute. We find him telling the Leipzig Committee in i96j 
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B that statistics showed 96} per cent of the population to be then in a 
i more or less distressed and needy condition* '*To yon, then, the 
I needy dasscsj belongs the State^ not to us, the higher classes, for it 
i ^consists of you." Nevertheless, sanguine as he was, Lassalle did not 
venture to regard his Association scheme as a final measure. Fourier 
1>elieved that when Ids teaching had once been accepted society would 
be reformed in ten years. Lassalle was not so confident. He ad- 
mitted that the settlement of the social question would require genera- 
tions — ^indeed, he once said five centuries — to its completion, and 
would be the result of a long succession of measures, each of which 
would have to be developed organically firom its predecessors. He 
held, however, that the Associations would beat a path for further and 
more extreme reforms. 

Lassalle introduced a perfectly new element into the Socialistic 
agitation of his day. His friend Rodbertus and his rival, Schulze — 
the latter, however, being no Socialist — stood upon purely economic 
< ground, like Saint-Simon and Fourier. Lassalle followed the methods 
of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, and made politics part of his programme. 
He was indeed the first State Socialist in modem Germany. Ana- 
lysing his theories, we find that the State which he seeks to inaugurate 
is thoroughly democratic He wishes to do away with the class dis- 
y tinctions which have followed in the train of an advancing civilisation. 
These he holds to be out of date, and to be marked for extinction in 
the natural process of sodal development Where there have been 
several estates in the past, there will only be one in the future, and 
the principle underl>-ing it will be that of labour. The State will be 
society and society will be the State. In order to this change, a 
revolution in the economic, order of things will be necessary. There 
must be capitalists and landowners no longer, for the State must 
supplant them. Production must be carried on under the direct 
auspices of the State, which will provide both the soil and the capital 
which are requisite. Thus the labourer will not have to support a 
recipient either of profit or interest, but will receive all the produce of 
this labour. Work will in this way be diminished and lightened, for the 
labourer's needs will easQy be supplied when he only toils for himself 
and his family. Leisure will be had in abundance for intellectual and 
physical recreation, and while the lot of the labourer will be made 
happier, his life will be longer. Lassalle will secure to the individual 
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ts much indqpendence of action as possible; Personal libertjr irill be^ 
complete within the limits imposed by his plan of State Socialism., 
Freedom of thought and speech will not be restricted, and the free 
Press will be made exclusively a means of public education* Hisj 
views on this subject are original, and they have supporters amongst 
German social reformers in high places to-day. Professor Adolph 
Wagner amongst the number. Lassalle refuses to regard the news* 
paper as legitimately a business speculation. In his opinion its 
mission is that of a schoolmaster or a preacher. Thus he insists that 
a newspaper should be allowed to publish nothing but news. Adver- 
tisements turn it into ^a public crier, a public trumpeter," and thus 
degrade its high functions. Public announcements must be published 
solely in official journals existing for the purpose, and conducted either 
by the Government or by the local communities. Then the news- 
paper will cease to be a lucrative speculation, and the journalist will 
follow a profession instead of a trade. 

It is, however, pretty certain that Lassalle's views on the subject of 
the Press were coloured by tl;e discourteous and often savage treat- 
ment which he received at the hands of a multitude of newspapers 
when engaged in agitation. He regarded as ^ literally true " the as- 
sertion of Prince Bismarck, that *' the newspapers are written by 
people who have failed in their vocations," but he thought the con- 
demnation not half severe enough. For the Press of his day, indeed, 
he had the greatest contempt, for he believed that the worse a journal 
was, the more subscribers it had, though it never occurred to him that 
newspapers may after all be only what the public makes them. No 
anathema came more truly from bis heart than the one which he pro- 
nounced in the hearing of a Rhenish meeting in 1863. ^ Hold firm," he 
said, ^'with ardent souls hold firm to the watchword which I give you: 
hatred and contempt, death and destruction to the Press of to-day I 
That is a daring watchword to be given by one man against the thou- 
sand-armed institution of the Press, with which even kings have vainly 
contended ; but . • • the moment will come when we shall dart the 
lightning which will entomb this Press in eternal night'' ^ 

Further, in the coming Social-Democratic State not only land andl/ 
capital but all means of communication, and some, at any rate, of the ^ 
banlcs will be in national hands. Direct taxation will take the place of. 

^** Pie Fcst«t die Pfcsse, ond dcr Fnuikrartcr Abgeordaeteotac" (September, 1863), 
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^indirect, to which I.asMne is thoroughly opposed. He holds that taxes 
opon the necessaries of life^as well as those caused by the administra- 
tion of justice, should be abolished, since in proportion to their earnings 

^ the poorer members of society bear too much of the burden. He will, 
y therefore, have a system of direct taxation according to which every- 
one will be liable to pay imposts proportionately to his income. Las- 
salle's aim is throughout to engage the support of the State on behalf 
of those who through deficiency in wealth, knowledge, or other social 
advantages are unable to rely upon self-help. He will not hear of the 
doctrine that the purpose of the State is merely to protect the personal 

' liberty and property qf the individual That idea of the '* Manchester 
men,'' ^ he says, may do very well as the basis of a night watchman's 
functions, but it will not do for the State, whose duty it is to assist 
and perfect the development of the race into a condition of freedom. 
The whole history of mankind he regards as the history of a struggle 
with nature — ^with the misery, ignorance, poverty, impotence, and 
servitude in which man lived when he stepped forth into history. The 
overcoming of this impotence means the realisation of freedom, which 

« has gradually been won for the individual But without the State it 
would not have been possible to carry on this struggle. The State^ 
however, is a union which increases a million fold the strength of all 
its imits, and this is why it has been able to do for its members what 
they could never have done single-handed and isolated. Thus the 
working classes — and the poorer classes of society in general — ^have 
learned by instinct to place confidence in the State and to insist that 
it shall fxilfil its proper function, that of developing the liberty and 
promoting at the same time the happiness and material welfare of all 

jsubjects alike, regardless of condition. 

So far Lassalle's economic views. Was he an original thinker or a 
mere cop>'ist, a mere adapter of the theories of others ? The answer 
must be that he was. the latter. Not, indeed, that he was a plagiarist. 
It is no plagiarism to declare from the public platform doctrines with 
which men of science are all familiar, unless the expounder clwntobe 
also author. And the *' iron wages law " which lies at the very root 
of Lassalle's teachings was in his day well known wherever Ricardo's 

^ ^*Thtt Manchetfcr nen. tint* aodan barbarians, who hate Um State-Hiol this or hat 
parrimlar farm of State, hot the State altogether^aod who, as they here and there give us 
clearly to uoderstaady woold like to abolish the State, to sell justice and police o the low^sft. 
tiddcr. and to carry oo war by poblk compames.*— ** l>Ve\&dJBieo.tA^N»^^<«* 
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asked to do was lo open its purse when called upon. ^The fiee* 
individual assodation of the working people," said LassaUe^ ''bat thb 
association made possible by the supporting and helping hand of the 
State : that is the only way offered to the working classes out of the 
wilderness." Further, the very raison diire of the Associations was 
the absolute abolition of the undertaker and the capitalist Not only 
were they to compete with private industry ; they were to supplant it, 
so that the producer might have undisputed conunand over the entiie 
produce of his labour. Then, too, Lassalle intended to apply the 
same principle of association to the land, in order that it might to- 
gether with capital and the instruments of labour pass out of the 
hands of the individual into those of society. Thus, while the idea of 
association with State help was not new, his own development was 
more thorough and more ingenious than any earlier attempts in the 
domain either of theory or practice. It may be said that his work led 
to no inunediate results. Lassalle, it is true, did not live to see hisj 
fabours crowned with the success which he confidently expectedT 
But, apart altogether from the founding of a great social movement 
the end of which no man can pi^dict, Lassalle's agitation and writings 
have exerted an important influence upon the domestic policy of the 
German Government It must not be forgotten that the prindple 
which he placed at the head of his programme of social reforms^ and 
which he enforced at various times in private discussion 



Prince Bismarck — State intervention on behalf of the working classes^ 
-^has since become the groundwork of German social legislation, and 
that in no country in Europe has this principle been carried so £ur as 
in the country which Lassalle convulsed with agitation more than 
twenty years ago. Nor was the appeal for universal suffrage made in 
vain. Early in the year 1864, he predicted that before a year bad 
passed the Prussian Minister President would have played the part of 
Sir Robert Peel, by reversing his policy, and that this demand would 
have been granted. The prophecy was too sanguine, but universal 
suffrage became law of the North German Confederation in 18679 ^uid 
of the German Empire in 1871. 



\ 



"This is what I have to sajto yoo about the priiiciple-«iid to-day wa am only daaBif 
withthaprindpla— ofprodaimiog as our motto nniversal and direct saffiraga for tbasf^^ 
parpose of improYiog yoor social cooditioa bj legltlarion, by the iotanrcotsoo oTtho SttMb' 
J&— iJ^pMcb Mt FtauAfoit, May 17th, t86> 
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How bx Lassalle was prepared to go in the abolition of individoal 
property, and in overriding the acquired rights of the present pro- 
prietors, we cannot say with Certainty, for his practice of taking one 
step at a time — of concealing his purposes until the proper time for 
their discovery had arrived — makes it difficult to judge of hb ultimate 
ends. "Truth,*' he once wrote, "must be developed step by step.** 
In his correspondence with Rodbertus, however, he speaks of the 
Productive Associations as a " transitional measure," ^ and says that 
" the Association, proceeding from the State, is the organic germ of 
de\-eIopment which leads to everything else." * It b certain that he 
hoped, by means of the Associations, to get rid of the capitalist's 
pro5t and the landowner's rent, and thus in time to supersede as 
superfluous personal property in capital and land. Indeed, he went 
so far as to Germanise Proudhon's ^^ La proprUti ^est U voV* into the 
somewhat more euphemistic ^^ ^i^enthum is t Fremdihum^ but he did 
not say in plain words whether he was prepared, in the words of Marx, 
\o ^ expropriate the expropriators." Rodbertus claims him as a con* 
vert to his doctrine of income-property, but there is reason to believe 
that Lassalle was to some extent an unreadable book to this valued 
friend and correspondent, who once admitted that he had to do with 
* an exoteric and an esoteric Lassalle." A valuable light is thro^in 
upon the esoteric views of Lassalle by the learned and exhaustive 
treatise in which he considers the theory of acquired rights.' In this, 
his greatest work, Lassalle speculates boldly in a domain of thought 
which for Socialists is one of the utmost importance. He inquires if, and 
to what extent, acquired rights can claim protection against the retro- 
active efiect of new laws, and the conclusions to which he comes are 
pregnant with significance for the development of his economic 
theories. He lays down two propositions ; (a) " No law should be 
retroactive which only afifects an individual through the medium of 



1 Letter of May •6tb, xS$3i m vMch he says : ** My eooadenoe as a theorist voold not 
kta:ve aDovcd me to ^>cak of a 'solodoa* of tho 'sodil qacstioB' in oooncction with tha 
.Awnrtarioo adkeae ; and to this I hare ref er red briefly at Frankfort. It is now only a 
qoesdoo of a transirional measure, not of a theoretical, final sotation on prindple, which you 
yocrself osily look for in f^^ handled years. That this solntion will be fradoally farthered 
mnd vastly fanlitafed by the Assodatioo appear* to me incontestable.* 

S Letter of May or Jane (no awnth givcnX 1865. 

t «« I>is System der crworbenen Rechte : eina Ventikmaa^ ^«a 
Itecbntph ilosoxJiic * (LtlpDgg tS6t, a Tola). 
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the actions of his win ;" and (S^ ^trtrj law should be retioacdfe 
which affects the individual widiout the interposition of audi a 
voluntary act ; which affects the individual directly in his invidiintaiyi 
human or natural, or socially acquired qualities, or only affects 
him in that it alters society itself in its organic institutions*" ^ 
He argues that the individual by his acts and by contract 
can only assure to himself or others rights if and in so fv 
as the existing laws regard the substance of the rights as just 
Thus he is able to advance the proposition that the sole sooroe of 
right is the common consciousness and conviction of the nation. To 
every contract there must be added the tacit clause that the right 
therein stipulated shall and can only be valid so long as legislation ie> 
gards it as permissible. The chum that an acquired right shall con- 
tinue for all time, even when prohibitive laws permit it no longer, is 
nothing less than the claim of self-sovereignty for the individuaL A 
right may be formed on the basis of legislation, but it only exists so 
long as this legislation continues unchanged ; he who makes any 
further pretension claims to be his own law-giver. This, says LassaBc, 
shows up the bollowness and illegality of the cries which will be raised 
when public opinion puts an end to the various existing forms of 
personal servitude, slavery, and forced labour, to hunting-right% 
exemption from land tax, entail, and so forth. Thus the decrees of 
August 4th, 1789, by which the French National Assembly repealed' 
aU laws proceeding from feudal supremacy, violated no rights, for 
even if feudal privileges were regularly acquired, they could only be ' 
valid so long as national opinion did not call for a different law, and 
the storming of the Bastille was the expression of a change in the ! 
conscience and conviction of the nation, which change put an end to 
the old Hginu. It follows from this that the customs and traditions 
of the past cannot claim authority over the present ; or, as I^issaUe else* 
where expresses himself, every age is independent and autononums.* 
Coming to the further question of compensation on the abolition of 

i " System dcr cnrorbeocn Rechtt," yoI. L» pw 53. 

SRodbertns qnetdontd Laualle as to Koir ht would tatfo what tbt oitloiiil oi^hloa mllr 
liv holding tkat this conld sot bo done tither by votes of majorities or tvoo ■■"•"'mmif V0M> 
LasMlle answered : " You are right wheo yon will not allow a majority or ttDaoimiiy rf 
votes to demoostimto what the spirit of the tiflM isi How do I And thiS| tbenf WeO, 1 
lUok very easily. What yvu by rsatoo, logic, and sdcnoe can demoostrato to yowadf mk 
ioib&ag9, tbMi cho age will wish* —Letter of Ftbvuarf iith^ 186^ 
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acquired rights, be takes up a standpoint opposed to that of Savigny.^ 
This fiunoos jurisconsult said that indemnity should be given, and 
Lassalle answers that the giving of compensation is illogical, illegal^ 
and uDJosL There is, in fact, nothing to indemnify. It is only possible 
to stipulate for the validity of a right so long as the public conscience 
may approve of it, and when it does so no longer the right has had its 
day and ceases to be, for the limit of its validity has been reached. 
At the same time Lassalle takes care to lay stress upon the difference 
between the absolute prohibition of a right and the prohibition of a 
mode of its exercise. There may be cases where compensation will 
be allowable, viz., when the prohibition does not exclude all rights 
foxmded upon a certain l^al title. In these cases, however, the 
compensation is really only a change from a prohibited to an unpro- 
hibited form of right. Thus in the case of the appropriation of land 
for the purpose of public buildings, not property itself, but a form of 
property in an individual case is prohibited, and land may continue to 
be acquired and held as private property. Here compensation must 
be given, but the compensation is mere appearance, the truth being 
that the prohibited form of property in a certain piece of land has been 
changed into the still unprohibited form of money-property. Pro- 
hibitive and compulsory laws may, therefore, be of two kinds. They 
may either determine that a right hitherto existing can no more be 
the property of the individual and can by no act of the will be made 
such ; or they may allow the right to continue as one which can be 
made the property of the individual, the only question being the form 
and condition which the connection of the individual with the substance 
of this right must take in order that the right may be lawful and valid. 
Prohibitive laws of the first kind apply to all existing contracts and all 
legal relationships, but those of the second class should never apply 
to existing legal relationships which may have been caused by 
individual actions of the wilL If a law abolishes property altogether, 
or property in cert^n objects, it is no matter that the objects may have 
been acquired by inheritance or purchase, or in any other way ; they 
must still pass out of individual ownership. 

In the second part of the work, Lassalle considers the right of 

^ Friednch Karl voo SaTi)ptj, boni at Frankfort, February tttt, 1779, <^ became in i8to 
• pco f e M or at Bcriia Uoivcrutyi vbcra bt cootinaed for tblrtj>two yean. Died October tsih, 
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sttccession as it existed in ancient times and now exists. He holds 
.that the heir in the Roman sense was not heir of the pi o p e ity bot the 
will of the dead, that the will of the testator was supposed to be 
perpetuated in the heir. The Roman idea of immortality was, in &ct 
the testament Dealing then with Germanic right of succesnon, 
Lassalle shows that it is a mixture of old Roman right, that of the 
testament, and old Germanic, vit., intestate succession. Germanic 
right of succession differed from Roman right in being in reality family 
right, for in substance the property of the testator was common family 
property during his lifetime, the appropri&tion only taking place, 
however, on his death. The Germanic nations borrowed the testament 
from the Romans, but without understanding its significance, regarding 
it rather as a formal disposal of the property of the dead. As, then, 
the family right of the eariy Germans has disappeared, and the true 
Roman testament has been discarded, — ^for no one believes any longer 
in the significance anciently attached to it, — Lassalle comes to the 
conclusion that the modem German testamentary right is nothing but 
a great misunderstanding and a theoretical impossibility.^ ' *' This,** 
he says, ''is the fate of the Roman testament with the Germanic 
nations. Accepted by a national spirit which according to its own 
national idea interprets -all inheritance as intestate, as the peculiar 
right of the heir, the character of the Germanic inheritance, the 
character of intestate right, is impressed upon testamentary right of 
succession, and the maxim necessary with intestate right, /e mart 
saisit U vif^ is extended to it."' And yet the modem testament has 
been said to be a natural right ; a natural right has been made out of 
a natural impossibility, out of a right which has never and nowhere 
existed. Property is now no longer family but personal property, and 
nowadays most systems of succession rest on the will oi the State and 
society. The logical deduction is that the State and society can if 
they desire direct that the property of the dead shall be differently 
disposed of than it now is. It may appear somewhat singular that 
Lassalle did not refer during all his agitation to the startling doctrines 

1 ** System der crworbeneo Rechtt," vol. 11, ppu 591, 593. 

S Cm of Lassalle'f critics, H. von Sybel, has met this argnmeot with the umlogy of loyahy 
Nowsdajs people do not belieTO ia "divine right," yet nations preserve the iftstitatioii of 
royalty hecaose they are convinced that constitutional nonaicby is a heneSccat foroi of 
Sovei ument. 

< " System der erwoibeneo Rechte," voL U, p. 594. 
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advanced in this work. The explanation is only to be found when we 
bear in mind Ids great tenadty of purpose which would not allow him 
to undertake fresh plans until the plans in hand had been realised. 
Had he lived long enough the time might have come when he wotdd 
have gone back to the principles which he held to govern acquired 
rights and have sought to apply them. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY. 

Though LassaIIe*s death was an irreparable loss for the Universe 
Working Men's Association, no one hinted at the idea of suspendin 
operations. When the blow fell, branch organisations had been forme 
in fifty-two places, but many had already succumbed The list 
showed a membership of 4610, Barmen being most strongly repre 
sented (with 529 members), and Ronsdorf and Solingen foUowin 
(with 523 and 500 respectively). Still, it would be far firom right t 
regard diis as the net result oif Lassalle's labours. Although th 
Universal had failed to draw the working classes to itself, the prin 
ciples which its founder and president had with unflagging zea 
preached from the Rhine to the Oder had becji eagerly accepted, ant 
the foundations had been laid for a great and influential movement 
Thus Lassalle's work must not be estimated by the membership € 
his Association ; it must be estimated by the later history of Socia 
Democracy in Germany. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to take steps to prevent the &11 of th 
democratic leader giving rise to anarchy in the camp. Bemhard Becke 
had been nominated by Lassalle as his successor in the presidency 
and in November, 1864, the choice was confirmed by the Association 
Dammer continued to be vice-president and Willms retained theoffic* 
of secretary, while Schweitzer began at once to take a greater direc 
interest in the agitation. Becker was a complete failure. Not onl; 
did he fail to work amicably with Countess Hatzfeldt, who believer 
that her relationship to Lassalle imposed upon her the duty of keepinj 
an eye on the progress of the movement, but — ^and this was his grea 
failing — ^he lacked every qualification necessary to one who would b 
a leader of men. At first he tried despotism as Lassalle had done witl 
such complete success, but the result was only to make himself loot 
ridiculous. It was the old story of the ass in the lion's skin. When hi 
ad It impossible to have his way he took refuge in recrimination. 01 
^knecht be spoke as an ^ arch inlngutt^^Yio ca3iA\i\xcc&^\{ a. Com' 
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znunist but is nothing bat an ambitious^ diabolical trickster^ incapable 
of building anything up but always ready to destroy.* Marx and 
Engels were incladed in the same condemnation, while Schweitzer 
was demolished in an egoistic outburst in which Becker said, *' As to 
this Judas, working-men, I will crush this skeleton. I will shatter 
him like glass, since I alone amongst you represent Revolution and 
ha\*e revolutionary power in me." Evidently a man of this stamp was 
not in his proper place when occupying a post requiring the exercise 
of great tact, self-control, and self-sacrifice. The fall from the Intel- 
lecti2al Lassalle to the bully Becker was a great one, and it seemed to 
aagnr ill for the ftiture of the Association. Lassalle had proved him* 

jself a prince of agitators, and now his place was filled by a puppet. 
Towards lus associates Lassalle had always preserved an attitude of 
cordiality, but Becker was unable to control his bad temper. Lassalle 
was vain, but it was a vanity which generally pleased and never seri- 
ously oSended, for there was a great intellect behind it all ; but his 
successor, with less justification than Anacharsis Cloots for his vanity, 
conferred upon himself the arrogant title of " President of Mankind." 

A year after the catastrophe of Geneva signs of decay showed them- 
selves within the Association, and even the foundation of an organ in 
the Press seemed unable to arrest disintegration. True to agreement, 
Schweitzer and Hofstetten had meanwhile issued on January ist, 1865, 
the first number of the SociaUDcmocrat^ which was published in 
Berlin. Hofstetten furnished the money and Schweitzer the brains, 
and for a time the newspaper succeeded. It was not, however, recog- 
msed ever^-where as the organ of the agitation, for Schweitzer had 
made himself many enemies — ^the Diisseldorf general meeting, indeed, 

* expelled him from the directorate of the Association — ^and to this 
extent its influence was crippled. Nevertheless, with an able staff of 
contributors, including Marx, Engels, Liebknecht, Herwegh, Riistow, 
Hess, and Wuttke, the SociaUDemocrat could hardly fail to prosper so 
long as it kept true to its aims, and in the end even the fulminating 
Becker withdrew the anathemas with which he had greeted its 

Appearance. Schweitzer may be said to have drawn together the 
scattered bones of Social-Democracy and to have breathed fresh 
life into them. But towards the end of February a series of clever 
articles was published with the title ** The Bismarck Ministry,** in 

' which Prussia was glorified, and the duty of ^j^\)!£ix^^ ^^ ^::iKr^ 
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qoesti<m was imposed upon her. *'Two fiictors axe alone arable cT 
action in Gennanyi" said the conduding article, *' Prussia and tiie j 
nation. Prussian bayonets or the fists of the German pfoteiariai'^wt \ 
see no third.'*^ The democratic party was dbgusted, and Schweitzei's I 
chief contributors severed connection with the jotunaL The editor 
himself soon afterwards fell into the clutches of the law and was pat 
into prison* His place at the head of the Social'Democrat was takea { 
by Hofstetten, a man of no ability, who proved a very poor substitute. 
But the Universal Association had other enemies to fear besides 
internal jealousies, and the greatest of them was rivalry without. No 
sooner did Lassalle disappear from the scene than Karl Marx^ who 
was still in London, began to bestir himsel£ At the end of September, 

1864, the famous International Working Men's Association* was 
established, and Marx was made its president. With the principles 
of this organisation Liebknecht, wao in time won August Bebel over 
to his side, was in complete sympathy, and though he continued to 
profess allegiance to the more moderate proposals of the German 
Association he was known to be promoting the influence of the Inter- 
national When the split occurred on account of the '* Bismarck 
articles" of the Social-Democrat^ Liebknecht came out in his true 
colours, and before many months had passed he was expelled from 
Prussian territory, and went to Leipzig. Reserving for the Inter* 
national a more detailed review, it will be well now to follow the 
history of the distinctly German movements further. The first general I 
meeting of Lassalle's Association was held in December, 1864, sT I 
Diisseldorf, and the proceedings passed off very quietly. The secont I 
general meeting, held at Frankfort-on-Main at the end of November / 

1865, was a stormy one, however, and one result was the overthrow w- 
Becker, in whose place C. W. Tolke, of Iserlohn, was elected president 
Tolke was a man of rough manners but of considerable common sens^ 
and he did his little best to follow in the footsteps of his dead leader. 
He had, however, a fault which^ in the eyes of friends of the 
International, was unpardonable : he was a monarchist* Indeed, be 
went so far as to call upon one occasion for cheers for the King of 
Prussia, an act which caused most good democrats to shrug thetn 

i Now tS of tht Sccial'Dnmcerat^ whicht for iu effect id dividing the heterodox from Iht 
4ox amoogst the Democratic pArty« auiy be likened to No. 90 of the Oxford IVacti. 
S Sco foUowiiiff chaptcc 
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shoulders and poll long fiices. Evidently Toike was not the num to 
preside over the Association, and so when, tired of his honours, he 
resigned in the summer of i866| the opportunity of replacing him was 
welcomed. At this time Schweitzer was in prison or he would pro- 
bably have received the appointment, but as it was A. Perl« of Ham- 
buigy was made president. During the succeeding months the 
Countess Hatzfeldt, who had all along kept a hand on the reins, 
interfered so objectionably with the affairs of the Association that a 
crisis came. The fourth general meeting, held at Erfurt at the end of 
December, 1866, repudiated the pretensions of this lady, and the 
consequence was that she formed without delay a rival association with 
Lassalle's sututes, and made one Forsterling, of Dresden, its president. 
This organisation soon came to grief. 
f^ The wisest act of the Association after Lassalle's death was the 
election of Schweitzer to the presidency in May, 1867, at the Bruns- 
wick general meeting. The Association had got into ver}* low water, and 
only a man of great ability and of strong will could now put an end to 
the disputes and rivalries which were hastening on dissolution. Had 
Schweitzer been Lassalle's first successor, the Association would have 
been growing stronger all the time of its increasing weakness. It was 
not too late to arrest decay, but complete restoration was now almost 
out of the question. Schweitzer proceeded to work at once in a busi- 
ness-like way. He restored the organisation of the Association, placed 
its finances upon a sound basis, and in time reduced confusion to order. 
The new president was, in fact, just the man for his position. He was 
educated and energetic, was a talented speaker, and, moreover, 
through personal intercourse with Lassalle, he understood the ideas of 
the late agitato^as few of his associates did.' Lassalle and Schweitzer 
had a good deal in common. Both were men of the world, both were 
fiiU of resource and bom administrators, and both were suspected at 
one time of being merely reactionaries in disguise. Liebknecht, in- 
deed, declared that Schweitzer's imprisonment was only a feint, but 
later events showed that idea to be untenable. Where the new pre- 
sident came far short of his great predecessor was in his lack of real 
sincerity in the cause of the working classes. He had drunk the cup of 
pleasure and indulgence to the dregs, and the honey had become bitter in 
his mouth. Probably Schweitzer first took to politics as a distractlotx^ 
though, when events forced him into proimxvtixc^^^^ >SD2«?«\x>&NJtiS^fe. 
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enersies into ptrty warfiure, and hulater yean certainly redeemed Ut> 
earlier. In the first year of his presidency an important political in- 
cident took place which had momentous conseqaences for the Social- 
Democratic movement Universal suffrage was granted for the 
election of the North German Reichstag, and before it the Constitutive 
Assembly. This deferred fulfilment of a prophecy made by Lassalle 
in 1864 was welcomed with jubilation. In the general elections the 
Socialists measured strength with the Conservative party in several 
constituencies, with the result that Schweitzer, Bebel, Fritzsche^^ 
Hasenclever,* Forsterling, and Mende were returned to the Reichstag, 
the party giving about 40,000 votes. The sixth general meeting of tbej 
Association was held in November, 1867, at Berlin, and the seventh in 
the following August at Hamburg. At the latter meeting, which was 
attended by delegates of 82 associations, representing 7192 members, 
two motions of importance were .brought forward by the president 
One declared that while industrial strikes were incapaUe of altering 
the ruling system of production, they were^ if properly organised^ a good 
means of promoting esprit de corps amongst the working classes, and 
of removing various social evils. The other motion related to the 
convocation of a congress of working*men for the purpose of establish- 
ing trades unions. The meeting adopted the strike resolution, but 
rejected the proposal to convene a congress. On Schweitzer threaten- 
ing, however, to resign, it was agreed as a compromise that the president 
and Fritzsche should be allowed to call a conference not as members 
of the Association but as members of the Reichstag. This was at once 
done, the date of meeting being September 27th, and the place 
Berlin. The same month the Universal Association was dissolvoi by 

A Friedrich Wnhelm Fritxsch«, ft cigar maker, bora March ajth, iSa \ at Letpajg. Ha 
cmigraCcd to America. His Tobacco-workcrt* A«ociation, foooded io 1S65, waa tlM fim 
Sftriy''«f Trada Uaioo io the country. 

t WUhelm Haseodever, author, of Desaao. Ha waa born Aprfl i9thy 1837, at Ainabcff in 
Westphalia. Originally a tanner, but he early became journalist. In sS68 he waa appointed 
treasurer of the Universal German Working Men's Assodatioo, two years later the secretary, 
and in 1871 the presidenL He became the president of the Socialistic Working Men's Party 
CO its formation at Cctha in 1875. In i88s he was expelled from Leipiig, where ha followed 
the Journalistic profession, and ha has since lived at Wurzen, Halle, and Dessau. He has 
almost oniotemiptedly sat in the Reichsug since 1869. Hasendever u described aa being 
thoroughly modest, good-natured, and gallant, In Parliament he opposed the grantlog oC 
money for carrying 00 war with Fraoce, but as a Phusiao milifiamfiii ha did Ilia ^pH^ 
patriotJcally wh^ with (he besieging army before Paris. 
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the police at Leipzig its seat, but Schweitzer formed another assoda* 
tion with the same name and statutes at Berlin, and all went on as 
before. From this time may be said to date the pre-eminence of Ber* 
lin as a Socialistic centre. 

^ All this time Laebknecht and his associates were doing their best to 
advance the interests of the International in Germany, and long be- 
fore open hostility to Schweitzer was shown, they had endeavoured to 
undermine his power, and convert the Universal Association to their 
advanced principles. Finally, on March 28th, 1869, Liebknecht and 
Bebel appeared at the general meeting held at Barmen, and openly 
charged the president with being a reactionary. The design, how- 
ever, (ailed, for of the fifty-six delegates present all but twelve voted 
confidence in their leader, and the rest remained neutraL Still, the 
Liebknecht party gained ground by this piece of strategy. Schweitzer, 
who this year again served two manths in prison, resolved to check- 
mate the move of his enemies by having resort to Lassalle's old plan. 
He entered uppn a political campaign of two months? duration, and 
received in all parts of the country warm tokens of attachment When 
the ninth general meeting — held in Berlin— came round, his popularity 
seemed undiminished, but eighteen months later, in July, 1871, he 
reigned, and his resignation was followed sometime later by his ex- 
pulsion firom the Association on the charge of treachery. His own 
account of his withdrawal firom the presidency was that he had grown 
weary of the never-ending intrigues, and had become convinced that 
the working classes could not be relied on for fidelity to their leaders. 
The Social-Democrat^ Schweitzer's journal, ceased to be published on 
April 50th, 1871, and a younger organ belonging to him, iht Agitator^ 
was discontinued on June 1st of the same year. j::^ 

It was a loii'g time before Liebknecht and Bebel were able to securd 
a footing for the International in Germany, but as an introduction to' 
the more advanced programme they drew up at a congress of Saxon 
working-men held at Chemmitz in August, 1866, a series of ^ demands 
of the Democracy." These demands were : — (i) Unrestricted right of 
the people to self-government This implied universal, direct, and 
equal franchise with secret voting in all domains of State life (the 
Pariiament, the Chambers of the individual States, the communal 
governing bodies, &c), the abolition of the standing army and its 
l^bstitution by a militia ; and a sovereisa PaxUaxEyfiiiiXVka^nai'^'^v^^s::^^ 
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flfower to decide on questions of war and peace. (2) The unity of Gennanp 
as a Democratic State. There should be no hereditary central power^ 
'*no Uttle Germany under the guidance of Prussia, no Prussia enlarged 
by annexatioui no great Germany under Austrian guidance^ no Triad." 

(3) Abolition of the privileges of positioni birth, and confession. 

(4) Futherance of the physical, intellectual, and moral training of 
the people. The school should be separated from the church and the 
church from the State^ teachers should be given a worthier position, 
and schools should be established for their training, elementary 
schools should become free, and schoob for higher education 
be provided. (5) The universal welfare to be furthered, and labour 
and labourers to be emancipated from all pressure and constraint 
This demand comprised the amelioration of the position of the work- 
ing classes, right of free migration, free choice of occupations, 
universal right of settlement in Gerr;any, and State support of produc- 
tive co-operative associations. (6) Self-government for parishes. 
(7) Promotion of a knowledge of the law amongst the people. This 
was to be effected by the independence of the Courts and juries, 
especially in political and Press trials, and by public and oral judicial 
trials. (8) Promotion of the political and social education of the 
people. This final demand comprehended a free Press, free right of 
meeting, and right of coalition. The Chemmitz programme attracted 
many adherents, and the two confederates felt that they had made a 
good beginning. As, however, the Universal Association was not to be 
turned out of its course^ they looked in another direction. Bebel was 
originally a follower of Schulze-Delitzsch, and at the time of his 
alliance with Liebknecht he was the president of a Working Men's 
Association at Leipzig, founded on the principles of Schulze, from 
which, however, it had gradually departed. In the autumn of 1867, 
Bebel became president of the Union of Working Men's Associations^ 
and the following year, at the annual congress, he was instrumental 
with Liebknecht in inducing a large majority of the associations to 
accept the programme of the International 

This was a substantial victory for Marx and his two lieutenants, for 
the International was now established in Germany. Thus Liebknecht 
and Bebel were encouraged to make renewed endeavours to detach 
Schweitzer's adherentSf but for the ptestnt xVit:^ viet^ oid^ slightly ' 
successful In the following year, 1*69, YiowtNtx^ ^^ ^^a^ciX-^ 
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Democratic Woiidng-xnen*s Party (^SocialdemokraHschi ArbeilT*^ 
^ari€i) was formed at Eisenach out of the ** internationalised ** Union 
ci Working Men's Associations and the seceded members of the 
UniversaL A conference was first called for August 7th« This was 
done by a manifesto, published by Liebknecht and Bebel in the 
former^s Demokratisches Wochenblatt^ wherein Social*Democrats were 
congratulated upon the progress which advanced views were making. 
This manifesto gives the key to a curious piece of party nomenclature. 
Liebknecht and Bebel spoke of their party as the ^ honourable Social- 
Democracy* {die ehrliche SociaUemokratii)^ and from that time the 
adherents of the International in Germany went by the alternative 
names of the ^ Honourables " and the ^ Eisenachers ' The congress 
met, and did all that its promoters expected of it. Schweitzer con- 
ceived the plan of outvoting the adherents of the International, but the 
scheme completely failed. It is -estimated that the two hundred and 
sixty-two delegates who avowed Internationalist principles at this 
congress represented 150^000 working-men, though two-thirds of 
them belonged to Austria and Switzerland. The shrewd and calcu- 
lating policy which Liebknecht pursued, when promoting the prin- 
ciples of the International, is shown by a letter he wrote this year 
r^arding the South German Democratic Party, whose progress to- 
wards Communism was too slow for many ardent disciples of Marx. 
Liebknecht refused to hurry the party, knowing that its advance was 
only a question of time. ''Wait a little," he said, ''and then the 
little people win be able to march to Basel ; but not now." The dis- 
tance between the Eisenach and Basel programmes was too great 
Meanwhile, e\'ery endeavour i^^as made to secure a firm footing in 
Berlin. liebknecht said at a popular meeting held in Vienna on July 
25th, 1869 :— **The ciudel of servitude in Prussia 5s Berlin. When 
ve ha\^ stormed this citadel with the help of the Berlin working-men, 
—since the great battle for the emancipation of Germany is to be 
fought in Berlin, — ^where n^-ill the small Governments be that now 
stand in the way? With the Prussian Government they will all fall." 
But progress was difficult and slow, for Berlin was the seat of the 
Government and there the vigilance of the police wa). not to be 
eluded. ^ 

^ The Eisenach programme sets feixXi liJEiaX VSafc y^^s"*^ ^>^sx^ ]^ 
SocwZ-Penjocmtic Working Mfti^^s ^axt^ >& SJajt t^v^v^^^^^' 
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Tm PtopIflPt State (/M& Volisstaai).'^ But that is not aH The*^ 
present political and social conditions are declared to be in the 
highest de^n^ee unjust, and for that reason they are to be combated 
with all energy. A leaf is taken out of the book of the International 
when it is stated that ^ the struggle for the emancipation of the work- 
ing classes is not a struggle for class privileges and prerogatives, but. 
for equal rights land equal duties, and for the abolition of all class 
supremacy." As the economic dependence of the working-man upon 
the capitalist is the basis of every form of servitude, the party will 
strive^ by abolishing the present form of production, and by introduc- 
ing the co-operative system, to secure for the labourer the full fruit of 
bis exertions. But political freedom is a prior condition of economic\W 
emancipation, and as the social problem can only be solved in a;^ 
Democratic State various political demands are made. These include \ 
universal, equal, and direct suffrage, with secret voting, for all men oC 
twenty years, both in the election of Parliamentary and local adminis'* 
trative bodies ; direct legislation by the people, by which is understood* 
the right of proposing and rejecting laws ; the abolition of all privileges 
of class, property, birth, and confession ; the substitution of a militia for" 
the standing army ; the separation of the church from the State, and^ 
of the school from the church; compulsory education in elementarjr" 
schools, and free education in all public seminaries ; independence o; 
the Courts, introduction of juries and courts of trade experts, public 

I and oral judicial proceedings, and free administration of justice ^ 
abolition of all Press, Association, and Coalition Laws, introduction 
of the normal work-day, the restriction of female and the prohibitioa 
of child labour, the abolition of all indirect taxes, and the introduction 
of a direct progressive income-tax and succession duty ; and finally 
the furtherance by the State of the co-operative system, with State 
credit for productive partnerships. I 

1 The tcnn/rv^rr Vaiksitaai hardly cxpUias ittdt It will h% well to (pioU Lkhknecht's 

giplaoatioo at given during hb trial in 187a. " The idea ' free people's Sute ' b interpreted 

>j a majority of our partisans as a Republic ; but does the intention of a forcible introdnctioo 

if the same follow? No man has eaqiressed opinions as to the mode of introducing it. Let 

I majority of the people be won for oar opinions and the Sute is of our opinionf, for th« 

«opIe b the State. A State without a king b conceivable, but not a State without a peopliw 

' ^Ae CovemmentU the Mertsmt of the people . . . • IC t!ha inUod^MSAoa ^ ^3Ka VAvoUic it 

^atly detenaiotd 00— «s by a Ftfliaroent^and the enidniCkritxfmatiXit«a^\\V|URK»^ 

^'VJ' •«rv'#t«i^ cscoeo ji booiid to o|>poM (brc« vUh fotcC 
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Tlie paztj adopted as its oi^n the Volissfaaf, as 
IVockatilati was rechristened, and the work of propagandism was 
eageriy begun. In June, 1870^ a second congress was held at Stuttgart 
and 66 delegates, representing 113 places and 13,147 members, were 
represent The Schweitzer party again tried to upset the meeting, but 
nnsuccessfully. ' Liebknecht gave a glowing report of the work done^ 
: but while emphasising the importance of agitation, he recognised the 
inadequacy of strikes and similar non-political measures to the com- 
\ bating of the wages system. ** Only with the fall of the present State 
jl in its entirety will a new system of production be possible. We must 
\ j therefore overpower the State and found a new one, which shall know 
\\ nothing of class domination, which shall tolerate neither masters nor 
\\ slaves, and in which society shall be organised on a co-operative 
U basis." Bebel proposed a resolution demanding the conversion of 
; agricultural land into common property, and its lease by the State to 
: associations which should be bound to cultivate it in a scientific way, 
'* and to di\ide the produce amongst the joint producers according tc 
i fixed agreement The State was also called on to establish training 
: schools for the agricultural population. As a transitional measure o 
confiscation it was proposed that fiscal lands, crown lands, ecdesias' 

* tical and entailed estates, common lands, mines, and railways should 

* t>e appropriated by the State. The greatest practical achievement ol 
the congress was the union efiected with the South German Demo- 
cratic party. In the same month that the congress was held Brackc 
issued to the party a manifesto on the subject of the French war, and as 
it vras too national and patriotic Liebknecht was angry and protested 
Bracke in his reply said : '* Bebel and Liebknecht have estranged oui 
bearts from them. If Liebknecht goes on in this way we shall at the 
end of the war have left a dozen incarnate Social Republicans and 1 
number of Saxons, who, on account of their Particularism, are bx 
£onder of the far-l}ang international idea than the near national idea^ 
^vrhich since 1866 has, because of its black and white drapery,^ become 
offensive to them." The dispute became so serious that Marx was 
asked to decide^ and he naturally took Liebknecht's part, declarixf 
for peace with France and non-annexation of Alsace and Lorrainel 

"After Sedan and the proclamation of the Republic a. x^c^cstissJcc^^cj^^'* 
/eSected between Liebknecht and Bra^e^cYvYeA^ cywxx^v^^^Va?^'^ 
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die latter took part in the issue of a second ^ Manifesto to Gennan 
woildng-men" in September, 1870, nzging them to see that France 
was allowed to condude an honourable peaces and to protest against j= 
annexation. This conduct was regarded as treasonable^ and half-a« — 

dozen members concerned — including Bracket Bonhorst, and Spier 

were arrested and taken in chains to Lotzen. Their trial came off i 
November of the following year, but as they had been incarcerate 
during the intervening time they were not further punished. In De 
cember, 1870, Liebknecht, Bebel, and Hepneri the responsible edito: 
of the party oigaoi were also arrested for the publication of treasonabl 
writings. They 'were tried early in 18721 Liebknecht being sent t 
prison for two years, and Bebel for two years and nine months, while 
Hepner was released. The anti-national policy pursued in the party 
camp was also pursued by the Socialists who hdd seats in the Reidis- 
tag. Holding fast to the idea of a Republic they voted against war 
grants, and opposed the Kaiser and Reich. The Reichstag was dis- 
solved in December, and in the succeeding dections the Sodal-Demo- 
oats lost ground. 

The congress of 1871, hdd at Dresden, was attended by 51 dde- 
gates, representing 81 places and 6,255 members. The attendance 
was smaller, as the war had seriously interfered with the organisation 
of the party. At this congress the question of the normal work-day 
came into prominence, and working-men were urged to strive for a 
legally fixed period of work, which should not exceed ten hours, and 
also to agitate for better protection against danger to life and person. 
The congress ako expressed its approval of the Paris Conunune, an 
act of bad policy, which alienated a large amount of sympathy from 
the Social-Democratic cause. Soon, however, auspicious events oc- 
curred, and the ground lost was won back again. Thus the economic 
crisis which prevailed in Germany after the war — ^the crisis which 
succeeded the historical GrUndungserOj and which entailed untold 
misery on the working classes — ^told greatly in favoiur of the move- 
ment, and the years 1872 to 1874 witnessed a renewal of the growth 
which in 1870 had been checked. The congress of 1872 was held at 
Hayence in September. It was reported that the movement had 
suffered greatly from the war, but that the membership was again in- 
nsaszb^ the accession of adherents during lYie i^x ^tas\^vYGi%be«i 
Hitherto the party had observed axk 2X>ivid^ ^^ %\fvcx. Tk»i< 
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^^"Irallty on the question of religion, but it was now resolved, on the 
proportion of the Bavarian delegates, that members should be desired 
. to withdraw from religious organisations. The next congress was 
held at Eisenach, the cradle of the party, in August, 1873, but it was 
only held here because permission to assemble at Nuremberg had 
been refused by the police. At this meeting no places and 9,224 
members were represented, and it was reported that the party had 
secured a footing in 170 towns and villages. 
^ In order to keep this story connected, it will be desirable to trace 
now the parallel course of the Universal Association, which we left at 
the resignation of Schweitzer. His successor was Wilhelm Hasen- 
dever, simultaneously with whose election the Neuer SociaUDemocrat 
was founded. With the retirement of Schweitzer the Universal de- 
parted altogether from its programme. He^ indeed, had been com* 
pelled by stress of drcumstances to go farther astray than his judgment 
approved, but when his influence was no longer present to check the 
intemperate tendencies of the advanced section, these soon won pre- 

^dominance. The general meeting of 1872 was attended by 44 
del^ates from 98 places, though there were members in 145 places ; 
and the meeting of 1873, held at Berlin, was attended by 61 delegates, 
though the organisation had members in about 240 towns and villages. 
In the following year ten members of the Social-Democratic party, three 
belonging to the Lassalle and seven to the Eisenach section, were re* 
turned to the Reichstag by 450^000 votes. Bebel and Liebknecht were 
still in prison, but they were nevertheless elected along with Hasen- 
dever, Most,^ Vahlteich, and others. Socialism was now becoming 
such a power in the Slate that the Government determined to be more 

1 Johaxm Joseph Most, boni February sth, 1846^ mt Aasslmr:^, is nooe other than the 
Bocorioas Anarchist of Chicago. In 1879, he established the famous or infamoos Freiheit ia 
London, and he now publishes the joomal in America. He has written a number of small 
works for a^itatioo, amocg them being " Die Kleinbtirser uod die Sozialdemokratie," " Die 
Paiiser Kommune vor den BcrCner Gerichtenv** *' Die Bastille am PlOuensce,** (a Berlin gaoIX 
** Die LSsung der lorialrn Frage,* and ^ Die sorialen Bewegungen im alten Rom und da 
CSsarisams.** Most is known for his preaching of murderous do ct rines. Only a short timi 
aigo^ be stood up as the apostle of bloodshed on the occasion of the conviction and sentence d 
^M Chicago Anarchists. But there was n time when he appealed to reason and not force. 
Thas be dosed an address to Berlin working-men in 1876 with the words : ** I appeal not to 
yoor fists bat joor heads. I do not recommend to yoa deeds of vtolencoi hot the thoroucJi 
ttady of Socialism and the f oither propasidoa «C >]da vibju "Wffl^^ vnj^ ^^Mo^ax ^«^ 
cooqutrr r'I>>eL6nnf dcr sosialeo FnLg|«.**> 
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ftriflgenl^ and the first evidence of this resolve was the qn compr onus^ 
ing attitude taken up by the police in all parts. This was partly owing 
to the violent attitude of the Socialistic Press. Thus we find the 
Vclksstaai addressing the wealthy classes in words like these: 
^ Think what you will, do what you will, but know once for all — and 
this holds good for Germany as well as for Spain^ — you will noi 
escape the revolution : you have only the choice of an easy revolution 
by means of suitable legislative resolutions, or revolution by the 
dangerous means of force ; if the latter pleases you better, well and 
g;ood, it is for you to decide." Doctrines of this sort did the move;; 
ment no good, and during the summer of 1874 the Universal Associa^ 
tion was often molested in Berlin. House searches were made Ik 
great number, and when Hasenclever, the president, removed tc 
Bremen, the Association was declared by the police to be dbsolved is 
Prussia under the Association Law of 1850, which forbade the combina^ 
tion of political organisations. The Social -Democratic Working 
Men's Party shared the same fate, and nearly all the trade associations 
which had been formed by Schweitzer came likewise beneath the bans 
of the law. Misfortune brought the two rival parties together, anc 
negotiations for the drawing up of a conunon programme were enterec 
into by Liebknecht and Geib for the Social-Democrats, and HasendeveJ 
and his henchman Hasselmann* for the Lassalle party. Liebknecht'^ 
endeavours were at last crowned with success : the German Socialists 
were united in one body. A congress held at Gotha in May, 187$ 
completed the union. At this meeting 9000 members of the EisenacS 
party (representing 144 places), and 15,000 members of the LassalU 
party (representing 148 places) were represented, the number of thtf 
delegates being 125. The programme then adopted became th€ 
basis of the great agitation which followed and extended to all parts o^ 
Germany. 

The programme of the new Socialist Working Men's Party sets oa< 
with the proposition that laboiur is the source of all wealth and of all 
culture, and that as universally beneficial labour is only possible 
through society the entire produce of labour belongs to society as a 
whole ; while^ with universal obligation to labour, each man has a 
claim upon the produce in accordance with his rational needs. But ifi j 

' AUttdiag CO cIm rerototion vbkK V«fui la Spain in 1871. 
' Wilhtlm Hanflmaiw, bom S«pi«m\>t( a)iVk« i^%« ix^c^vdko* 
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the present sodety the capitalist class monopolises the means of 
hboor, and the consequent subjection of the working classes is the 
cause of misery and servitude in all forms. In order that labour may 
be emandpated, sodety must own in common the means of labour, 
labour must be based on the prindple of co-operalion, and the produce 
most be justly distributed and employed for the publ: good. This 
vork of emandpation must be performed by the working classes them* 
selves. Thus the party aims at establishing by lawful means a Free 
State and a Socialistic Sodety, at ^shattering the iron wages law, 
abolishing exploitation in every form, and removing all social and 
political inequalities." Though confining its work within national 
limitSi the party recognises the international character of the labour 
movement, and is resolved to fulfil all duties which may lead to the 
i realisation of the universal brotherhood of mankind. As a way to the 
sdation of the social problem, the party demands the establishment of 
Socialistic productive partnerships both for industry and agriculture 
^th State hdp, and imder the ^democratic control of the labouring 
people." A series of demands is then advanced as the basis of the 
Socialistic State. These demands comprise universal, equal, and direct 
deaoral rights, with secret and obligatory voting, for every subject 
who has reached the age of twenty years, and that not only for Parlia- 
tnentary but communal dections. Moreover, the day of election and 
^ting must be a Sunday or a holiday, so that none may be hindered 
by his work from taking part. Another demand is direct legislation 
by the people, who shall have power to dedde questions of war and 
peace, and another is the substitution of a militia with universal service 
for the standing army. All exceptional laws, as the Press, Coalition, and 
Assembly Laws, and all laws restricting the free expression of opinion 
and free thought, are to be repealed. The administration of the law 
is to be gratuitous. The State is to provide adequate and equal in* 
straction for the youth of the nation, and this instruction is to be free, 
while all educational seminaries are to offer gratuitous training, and 
reUgion is to be regarded as a private matter. A number of require- 
ments are also made as the basis of society as distinguished from the 
State. Political rights and liberties are to be extended as much as 
possible in the sense of the foregoing demands. There shall be no 
indirect taxation, which fells especially heavily upon the popular 
classe% but a single progressive Vncom^A^jcR. \ysCcv tot ^\ax^ "wA. 
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ptrish. The right of coalition shall be unrestricted. As to labour, a 
nonnal woricday suited to the needs of society shall be fiaced, and 
Sunday woric shall be prohibited, as well as all juvenile work and 
such female work as may be objectionable on sanitary and moral 
grounds. Laws providing security for the life and health of the working 
man, sanitary control of artisans' dwellings, surveillance of mines, 
factories, workshops, and house industries by officials chosen by the 
workmen, and laws rendering employers responsible for the persons of 
their worlqpeople shall also be adopted. Finally, prison labour shall 
be subject to regulations, and complete self-control be given to all 
workmen's relief societies. 

The energy with which agitation was carried on by the party may 
be judged from statements made in the report presented to the con- 
gress held at Gotha n August, 1876. During the first fourteen months 
of the party's existence S3»973 niarks were placed at the disposal of the 
committee for the purpose of propagandism, and this amount was 
almost .wholly ^ contributed by working-men who, under the pressure of 
the capitalistic mode of production and of the prevailing commercial 
crisis, are scarcely able to earn enough to provide the necessaries of 
life for themselves and their families." There were already- 145 
agitators at work, and the newspapers advocating the cause were 23 in 
number with 100,000 subscribers. The report, in fact, showed perfect 
organisation. In the following year it could be reported that receipts 
of 54,217 marks had been received and that the party had 41 news- 
papers, 13 of which appeared daily. The congress of the International 
held at Ghent in 1877 recognised the '^ magnificent oiganisation *' of 
the German Socialist party, and recommended it as a model for other 
countries. The German Government also observed the perfection of 
this organisation and the success of the agitation which was being 
carried on, and already was devising means for checkmating both. 



Chapter xtit 

THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Though not strictly a German organisation, the International 
WorkiDg Men's Association, or the ^ Red International,*' as it is often 
called, cannot be r^arded as independent of German Sodalisnu Not 
only was a German Communist its founder, but it has exercised an 
incalculable influence upon the Socialist party in Germany, especially 
in the perfecting of its agitation and the moulding of its policy and 
its programme.^ As early as the yeai 1840 endeavours had been 
made to bring the working-men of various countries together. In 
1859 a number of German working-men were expelled from Paris, 
where their presence was considered dangerous, and they took refuge 
in London. Here they formed in the following year a ^' Deutscher 
Arbeiter-Bildungsverein,* an association whose purpose was nominally 
the intellectual advancement of working-men, but which gave to 
political ends especial prominence. The statutes of this association 
were printed in several languages, and its members included, besides 
Germans, Englishmen, Hungarians, Poles, Danes and Swedes, for the 
most part political outlaws and malcontents. The association adopted 
the Chartist programme and corresponded with German working- 
men's organisations in France and Switzerland. But the *^ Deutscher^ 
Arbeiter-Bildungsverein " did not make any great stir in the world, 
and even when it took the name of the Society of the Fraternal 
Democrats its influence continued small. Fresh impulse was given to 
international co-operation by the publication of the Conmiunist 
Manifesto of Marx and Engels, already mentioned, on the occasion of 
a conference of German Conmiunists held in London in 1847. These 

1 Amoog the best Germaa works oo the loternatiooal mre R. Mejrei^t "EnumdpatioQS* 
fcucpT," already refefred to; Dr. E Jtger's *' Der moderno Sodalismus ** (Berlin, 1873); W. 
Firhkofft ** Die latenatiooale Arbeitenssodltion " (Berlin, 1868) ; and C. Hillmann's small 
work vith the same title (1871)1 Of French works may be named Edmond Villetard's 
** Hisiosre de rintenurionale'* (Paris, 1872X which deals fully with the mA'H«oBtKxix'vx'^x«aas^> 
Oscar Testoi's "Le litre bleu de rintenalVxAW* C^ax\&, \%i\V* »xA Vk*'^^^^'^ 
gqci igsTn e contemponm " (BruMelsg t&Si)i 
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two mait the Heugei^i and Horsa of modem aggressive CoInln^lnit^^^^ 
were oommisuoned by the *^ League of Communists" with the dnc«-l 
ing op of a programme for the party* and the Manifesto ^ was diri 
successfid result J 

In this historic work stress is laid upon the social as distinguishedl 
from the purely national character of the labourers' question. AI 
society is divided into the two great camps of the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat^ and it is the object of Communism to break down the wall 
of partition, and to pLice all classes on the same basis both by leveUiiy 
up and levelling down, so that there may be only one all-embraciq[ 
class. The Manifesto examines the mode of production which has 
given rise to the proletariat^ whose growth keeps pace with the 
development of capitalism. Labour is bought by the capitalist like 
any article of trade^ and like all commodities it is subject to the 
vicissitudes of competition and to all oscillations of the market The 
price of a commodity is equal to the cost of its production, so that 
labour may be purchased for the cost of supporting the labourer adT 
of propagating his species. The Manifesto says that the Communists 
do not form a special labourers' party independent of other labourenf 
parties. They have no interests which differ from those of the entire 
proletatiat^ nor do they advance particular principles according to 
which ^t proletariat must proceed. The only difference at all is that 
the Communists stand upon a social and therefore an international 
basis. They demand that private property shall be abolished, the 
bourgeoisie be hurled from its place of domination, equality be intro- 
duced in society, and the family cease to exist. It is often contended 
by critics more or less favourable to the Communist programme that 
the revolution proposed in the family relationship is not so great as it 
appears. Let us take the actual words of the Manifesto : 

^ Abolition of the family I Even the most radical grow warm at 
this shameful intention of the Communists. But on what does the 
present, the civil, family rest ? On capital, on private gam. It only 
exists fully developed for the bourgeoisie; but it is supplemented by 
the enforced childlessness of Xlit proletariat znA, by public prostitution* 
The family of the bourgeois will naturally cease with the cessation olf 

1 A prdaot to cIm thifd Gcmuui •dition of 287a fives ft short account of the origio of tbt 
MimnifeMio, wbiA had up to that jus boen iwtlv% tunM vttbUihftd ta G«nnftOf . y^gViMJ wai 
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tfiis supplement ; and both will disappear with the disappearance of 
capitaL Do yoa chax]^ us with desiring to pot an end to the exploi- 
tation erf* children by their parents? We admit the crime. But, you 
say, we abolish the dearest relationships when we replace domestic by 
social training. Yet is not your training determined by society — ^by 
'die social relationships amidst which you are brought up, by the 
direct or indirect interference of society, by means of the school, && ? 
The Communists do not originate this interference of society in the 
training of ch3dren ; they only change its character, they liberate the 
training from the influence of the ruling class. The talk of the 
bourgeoisie about the family and training, about the ^ dear relation- 
ship' between parents and children, becomes all the more nauseous, 
the more, in consequence of industry being carried on upon a large 
scale, all family ties are broken for the proletariat^ and children are 
converted into mere articles of trade and instruments of labour. ' But 
you Communists wish to introduce community of wives,' shrieks the 
entire bourgeoisie in chorus. The bourgeois regards his wife as a mere 
instrument of production. He hears that the instruments of pro- 
duction are to be exploited in common, and he cannot help thinking 
that conmiunity of wives will take place at the same time. He has no 
idea that the very thing in view is the abolition of woman's position as 
a pure instrument of production. Moreover, is there anything more 
ridiculous than the highly moral horror of our bourgeois at the official 
conmiunity of wives which the Communists are supposed to desire ? 
The Communists have no need to introduce community of wives, for 
it has almost always existed. Our bourgeois^ not satisfied that the 
wives and daughters of the proletariat are at their disposal — not to 
speak of official prostitution — find in the mutual seduction of their 
wives one of their chief pleasures. The civil marriage is in reality 
conmiunity of wives. At the niost the Communists could be re- 
proached for wishing to introduce an official and ingenuous, instead of 
a hypocritical and clandestine conmiunity of wives. Besides, it is 
self-evident that u-ith the abolition of the present conditions of pro- 
duction, the conmiunity of wives to which they give rise^ that is, 
^official and unofficial prostitution, will disappear." 

As transitional measures, leading up to the complete emanci^tlo^ 
^ih^ proletariat, the Manifesto advances: Oi^etx^wv^^^'^^^^*^^ 
property and tie employment of the rtnt tot Sv»X^ '^^ax^^^^'^ \ ^^^* 
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progresrire tax ; the abolitioD of beiedttary right ; die c enfifcati on d 
the p r o pe rty of emigiants and rebeb ; the centfalisatum of enSSx h 
die hands of the State by the establbhment of a National Bank wiA 
State capital and absolute monopoly ; the centralisation of the enthe 
transport system in the hands of the State ; the increase of natiooal 
manufactories and instruments of production, and the redamatioo 
and improvement of land according to a common plan ; equal com- 
pulsion to work on everyone ; the institution of '* industrial armiesi' 
especially for agriculture ; the union of agriculture and industry fa 
the gradual removal of the distinction between town and country ; tbe 
public and gratuitous education of all children, the abolition oil jmr^ 
nile labour in manufactories in its present form, and the association of 
education with material production. 

In conclusion, the Manifesto declares the policy of the Gmmiunisd 
to be that of combination with either friends or foe for the purpose 
combating the institutions against which they have declared war. Every 
revolutionary movement aimed at the existing social and political 
order of things will have their support. '^ G>nmiunists labour every- 
where for the combination and reconciliation of the democratic parties 
of all countries. The Communists disdain to conceal their opinions 
and intentions. They declare openly that their purposes can only be 
attuned by the forcible subversion of all existing social arrangements. 
Let the ruling classes tremble in view of a Communistic Revolution ! 
T)Mt prohiariat has nothing to lose but its chains. It has a worid to 
win. Proletariat of all countries, unite ! * 

The immediate success of the Manifesto was not great. The time 
was hardly ripe for such a proclamation, and it only began to be iam- 
ous a dozen years later* The League had later its seat at Cologne^ 
but it did not accomplish any great work. Until 1862 the Communist^i' 
were very quiet, but in that year events occurred to rouse them agaia.^ 
to activity. It was the year of the London Exhibition, and under th^ 
auspices of the Emperor Napoleon IlL, a ntmiber of Paris working*^ 
men visited the English capital They were welcomed by a Londoia 
committee of artisans, and on this occasion the wish for .a doses 
union between the labourers of diflerent countries was expressed txm 
both sides. Then the Polish insurrection broke out, and masses 0^' 
London and Paris working-men took ste^ simultaneously to manifesC^^ 
eympatby with tbe insurgents. A dtpuUtAcm ^2l% ^i^xva wox ^« 
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firom Paris, and the result of this measure was a resolution to delay 
preparations for co-operation no longer. For some time the interna* 
donal idea was carefully given prominence in labour drcles'in various 
oountriesy and on September 28th, 1864, a congress of many nations 
was held in St ^lartin's I . ill, London, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Beesly. A committee was appointed, representing England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland, and Switzerland, for the drawing up 
of statutes for an International Working Men's Association, whose seat 
should be London. The German members of the committee were 
Marx and Eccarius, and the English members were twenty-seven in 
number. Wliile Englishmen were chosen as president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the general council, corresponding secretaries were ap- 
pointed for the affiliated countries, and Marx naturally received the* 

^ . office for Germany. At first the Association had the help of no less 
a man than Mazzini, but Marx and he were never friends, and it was 
soon seen that one of the two would have to give way and retire. 
Itlazzini sought to establish the Association upon a thoroughly inter- 
national basis, but the statutes he proposed were not suited to an 
organisation which intended to carry on active agitation. Moreover, 
he was too temperate a man for the International, and he failed to win 
great sympathy. Then Marx produced an inaugural address and a draft 
of statutes, and both were at once adopted. Marx thus found himself 
at the head of the organisation. This reverse was too much for Maz- 
sni, and he withdrew from association with the movement, and did 
his best to prevent it from setting foot in Italy. ^ In his inaugural ad- 

^ dress Marx dwelt upon the want prevailing amongst the working 
5-laggiM;^ want which had continued undiminished since 1848, though 
the propertied classes had become more prosperous. He held it to 
be incontrovertibly proved that the perfection of machinery, the utili- 

c sation of science in industry and agriculture, the extension of markets, 
(^artificial measures like colonisation and emigration, as well as free 
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Addressing k body of Italian workiog-men in 1871, Mazzuii said he refused to co-opente 
with t2>e international thoosh pressed to do sou He said : ** With this Association, founded 
m Loodoo several years ago, I have firom the ootset refased to cooperate. It is conducted 
by a general coondU, vhose soul is Karl Mane. The latter is a German, a man of acute but 
destnicdTe spirit, like Proudhon, of imperious temperament, and jealous of the influence of 
Others. He believes strongly neither in philosophical nor religions truths, and, as I had rea* 
•00 to fear, hatred outveighs love in his heart, which is not neJKt c^ivaSi >&b.^'^a&K^^&Kt'^^^ 
ksdf have fooadaii«L- Mazzini would thus apv«« \o Va?m maaaaXeA.^^VsoaAw^^'^ 
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trade were all imable to relieve tbe conditioo of the labouring popular 



tion* Asking for a remedy, he ' found it in co-operative labour d^ 
veloped to national dimensions and promoted by State resources. 
But as the land-owning and capitalist classes would be sure to use their 
political privileges (or the defence of their economic monopoliesi the 
working classes must first acquire political power. They possessed 
one element of strength, that of numbers, but numbers without union 
were of no avail, and thus it was a paramount duty to combine for 
mutual defence and offence. '* Proletariat of all countries,** ended 
the address, ** unite I ^ The statutes of the Association advance the 
claims of the working classes in a series of propositions. The eman- 
cipation of these classes, it is said, must be brought about by them' 
selves, but the struggle for this emancipation does not signify a struggk 
for class privileges and monopolies, rather for equal rights and dutie 
and for the abolition of all class domination. The dependence of tb< 
labourer upon the monopolist of the instruments of labour, the soura 
of life, is at the root of all servitude, social misery, intellectual degra 
dation, and political subjection ; for which reason the economi< 
emancipation of the working classes must be the great aim, and politi 
cal movements must be subordinated to this aim. In the past al 
efforts on behalf of this emancipation have failed for lack of unioi 
amongst the labourers of different countries, and as this is not a loca 
or even national, but in the widest sense of the word a social problem 
the working classes should combine in an international organisation 
The statutes declare that truth, justice, and morality are the basis o 
the dealings of members both with each other and all mankind. Th< 
watchword is *' No rights without duties, no duties without rights." 

It was not long before the International Association became \ 
power which caused alarm to not a few European Governments. Th< 
first congress was to have been held at Brussels, but the Belgiai 
Government refused to allow the meeting to take place, and the con 
sequence was that a mere conference was held in London in Septem 
ber. The reports from the Continent were not very cheering. Ital] 
had, owing to the influence of Mazzini, severed connection with th< 
Association ; in France the police were ruling with a high hand ; ii 
Belgium no one appeared to care to take the initiative; only ii 
Switzerland were things prospering. The first real congress was helc 
to i860 4( CcnevOf and it ^at fro^n Se^^iemY^ti ^ v^ \QiOb^ Sixt^ 
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dd^ates of affiliated Worldng Men's Associations attended, seventeen 
being from France, seven from London, and several from Germany. 
Here the statutes were adopted, and the administrative machinery 
was properly set to work. In the discussion which took place on 
factory employment, it was demanded that children from nine to 
twelve years of age should not be allowed to work longer than two 
hoars daily in factories and workshops, children of from thirteen to 
fifteen not more than four hours, and those between sixteen and 
seventeen years not more than six hours. In any case, proper care 
must be taken by the employer for the education of children working 
for him. Other resolutions were adopted in favour of Trades Unions, 
of direct taxation, of the abolition of standing annies, and the inde- 
pendence of Poland. An interesting point had to be settled in the 
consideration of the statutes. How was the term proUtariat to be 
defined ? Was it to mean hand-workers without head-workers, or was 
it to embrace both ? It was a knotty as well as a delicate question to 
decide, for Marx and his associates could not be admitted to the 
Association if the word were given the narrower signification, as the 
French delegates desired. It was resolved to make the term com- 
prehensive in the hope of gaining intellectual as well as numerical 
strength. Already the International was able to boast of quite a host 
of helpers in the Press. Ic had four organs in Germany — the SociaU 
Democrat^ Berlin; the Deutsche Arbeiierzeitung^ Coburg; the 
Ncrdstem, Hamburg; and the Correspondent^ Leipzig; six in 
Switzerland, four in Paris, two in London, and one in Belgium. 

The second congress was held at Lausanne from September 2nd to 
8th, 1S67 A decidedly Communistic direction was taken by the pro- 
ceedings this year. I- was resolved that the Association should aim 
at making the Sute the o\Mier of all means of transport and communi- 
cation — raili^-ays, canals, highways. A resolution was also brought 
forward calling for the abolition of hereditary rights and of private 
property in land and instruments of labour, but a decision was not 
arrived at on these questions. A qualified approval was given to the 
endeavours being made in various countries— especially Germany and 
England — to found Productive Associations for the labouring class, 
and as a means of raising wages the strike system was commended. 

No sooner had the Geneva congress of 1866 beea hftld^^^cc^ >!!&»%. 
French Government sharpened \Xs lepi^^vj^ i«t«^'ti^'«a^^^*^^^'^^ 
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were die tdherents of tbe Internadonal pursued Aat before die year 
1868 was out the French AssodatioD had to be dissolved. StQl, the 
members of the expired organisation preserved thdr association frith 
the parent society. Italy was now coming round, and a journal in 
Naples vigorously championed the cause of the IntemationaL The 
third congress took place September sth to nth, 1868, in Brussels. 
The delegates only fell two short of a hundred, and the countries repr^ 
sen ted were this year seven in number : Germany, England, France 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. This was essentially a 
Communistic co^^ress. At Lausanne it had been resolved that means 
of communication should be appropriated by the State. Now land, 
mines, quarries, forests, and telegraphs were added to the railways and 
canals : all must pass into the hands of the community, and by the 
community be employed for the universal welfare. Another blessing 
was pronounced upon strikes, but it was acknowledged that they could 
not be expected to make the working classes free and needed to be pro- 
perly organised. Allied associations were reconmiended to take steps^ 
for the education of the working classes. At this congress, too, the 
cry of ^ The produce for the producer " was raised. Ren^ interest^ 
and profit of all kinds must cease to exist : labour must be rewarded 
with the entire produce. 

The anti-religious tendency of the Association showed itself hi 
the words with which the president closed the congress: — ^''We' 
want no more Governments, for Governments oppress us by taxes; 
we want no armies, for armies massacre and murder us ; we want 
no religion, for religions choke the understandbg.'' More out- 
spokenly anti-religious, however, was the programme of the '^Alliance 
Internationale de la Democratic Socialiste " formed at this time by 
the Nihilist, Micha el Bakun in^ of members who had seceded from the 
IntemationaL The rival organisation did not prosper, and it was 
dissolved in 1871. Both in 1867 and 1868 unfavourable reports were 
read to the congress from Germany. It was stated that progress was 
very slow, for branches of the association could not legally exist in the 
country. 

Better prospects were offered to the International in Germany lo 

the year 1869, when the Social-Democratic Party was formed at 

Eisenach with a programme based on the principles expounded by 

Maix, This year^ indeed, the Inieraai\ora\ fLouiv^Vt.^ \^Tcv^fy;aSc\^ 
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jm oving to tbe economic crisis which visited the industrial countries of 
i Enzope^ and from Gennany, France, Belgium, and Italy the rosiest of 
ril reports could be sent to the Council in London. Branches were also 
I i established in Austria and Holland. This year's congress was held 
Jk at Basel, September 6th to 9th, and eighty delegates were present. 
bI The resolutions adopted emphasised the necessity existing for the 
pn abolition of private property in land and its conversion into common 
iMf property. Thequestionof hereditary rights again came up, but no 
f I dedsion was come to. The recommendation was issued to allied 
n associations that they should promote the formation of Trades 
la^ Unions, whose success in England made a great impression upon the 
III congress. 

tk In 1870 occnrred the war between Germany and France. It had 
^ been decided to hold a congress in Paris in September, but events 
iK ptevented the assembling of delegates this year. But the International 
ii» vas not slow to profit by the stormy occurrences of this memorable 
^ year. Several manifestoes were issued relative to the war. The first, 
lie vhich appeared on June 23rd, ^ declared the war to be for Germany 
5^ one of ddence, and called upon ^t, proletariat to see that it remained 
U^ socL On September 9th, when the German army, flushed with 
; rictory, was advancing on Paris, an urgent appeal was issued to the 
ij labouring classes of all countries to endeavour to prevent the war 
w\ from becoming a war of conquest, and another manifesto followed the 
i;i iail of the Commune. Marx actually claimed that the International 
f j had a hand in the September Revolution, and he is said to have 
planned risings in various parts of Europe, including the large towns 
of Germany. 

Neither in 1870 nor 1871 could a congress be held, but in the latter 
year a conference took place in London, September 17th to 23rd. 
The resolutions related chiefly to administrative and statutary questions. 
It was reported that the International had now branches in Sweden, 
Portugal, and Denmark. Long before this the German Social- 
Democratic party had fully accepted the programme of the Association, 
thanks to the leal of Liebknecht and Bebel, and in 187 1 Bebel publicly 
declared that while the actual number of members in Germany was 
only a thousand, all Social-Democrats were virtual adherents of the 
IntemationaL It is, however, difficult to say how fax th& ^xa^^cfiS^R^ 

I WjT was lonnally procbined \r% Ifn&ot wi^x^i^^f^i^^ 
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leports of the Atsodatioa are to be relied od when avowals like die 
following, wUch came to light during a Sodalistie trial at Leipi^ 
have been made. Marx wrote to Bracke on March 241119 1870 : '* I 
beg you to remember that the report [respecting the state of the 
movement in Germany] is not written for the public, and therefore it 
exhibits the facts without varnish, and quite true to the actual state ol 
things." 

In 1872 a congress was held at the Hague early in September. 
Sixty-five delegates were present, — ^twenty-five representing German 
associations or bearing German names, — ^and thirteen countries toA 
part, Germany, England, Ireland, Holland, France, Belgium, Denmarlc^ 
Switxerland, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, the United States, and 
Australia* The congress was one of the most important held. Aia 
endeavour was made by one party to abolish the General Council, and 
by another to define its powers ; but Marx stood up boldly for hiJ 
prerogatives, and by getting the seat of the Council removed from 
London to New Yorlc, he succeeded in preserving its functions anJ 
powers almost intact. Still, there was serious disagreement on the 
subject, and the breach thus caused was never properly healed. The 
minority of Spanish, Belgian, Dutch, and Jura delegates whose 
propos^ds Marx succeeded in defeating went so far as to enter formal 
protest against the decisions finally arrived at One of the principal* 
resolutions adopted at this congress urged the formation of the labouring 1 
classes into a political party, whose aim it should be to combat the] 
existing social system with all energy. Before the delegates dispersed! 
a meeting was held by invitation at Amsterdam, and Marx there made 
a speech in which he proclaimed in the plainest terms the doctrine of 
revolution. He said : 

'^ We do not deny that there are countries, as America, England|i 
and Holland, where working-men can reach their ends by pacifid 
means. If this is true we must still acknowledge that in most Con-/ 
tinental countries force must be the lever of our revolution : we mi 
appeal to force in order to establish the supremacy of the working] 
class." Then, referring to himself, he said, '* I shall work away at my 
task, I shall not withdraw from the International, and the remaindc^ 
of my life will, like the past, be devoted to the triumph of the social 
Ideas which we are sure will one day bimg about tb^ tule of the 
^i'/?/arfaA'' The result of this consjep* ^aa ^9dax ^Ct^ C^ftxiEas 
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. dd^ates were divided into opposite camps, one part adhering dosely 

/ to Han^ and the other seeking to check his power. The dissidents 

* fixr a time withdxew from the IntemationaL This year an attempt 

vas made by the Spanish Government to induce other Governments 

., to combine for the suppression of the International, but England 

refosed to unite, as English laws had so far not been transgressed, 

and the plan fell to the ground. 

The succeeding congress was held at Geneva in September, 1873. 

On January 5th the General Coimcil had suspended the Jura Federation 

for contumacy, and on the 9th it prepared to excommunicate on a 

larger scale by the adoption and promulgation of a resolution which 

. declared that ** societies or persons refusing to acknowledge the 

' decisions of the congress, or knowingly neglecting duties imposed by 

( the statutes and the orders of the administration, exclude themselves 

from the International Working Men's Association and cease to be 

members of the same." On account of this resolution federations in 

England, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain ceded or were 

C]^>eIIed. The General Council called a congress at Geneva fox 

September 8th, and the excluded federations called a congress at the 

same place for the ist of the month. The result of the rival congress 

vas an attempt at reconciliation, but it proved futile. All that the 

seceded assodations objected to was the dictatorial power reposed in 

the president Marx. Had this been broken down, the secession would 

not have occurred. The seceders decided to form a new International, 

and new statutes were drawn up, but the old name was preserved. In 

the new organisation branch associations were allowed greater 

independence of action, and the administrative power was restricted. 

The proceedings of his opponents must have been galling to Marx, for 

not only did the dissentients represent six countries, but his personal 

friend Eccarius had gone over to the enemy*s camp. The second 

International began its career with every promise of success. Though 

the Universal Working Men's Association established by Lassalle in 

Germany had kept aloof from Marx, it cordially fraternised with his 

ri\<als^ and sent a telegram of congratulation to the opposition congress. 

Oddly enough as it sounds, the seceders declared the old International 

to be defunct. This, however, did not prevent the holding of the 

congress called by Marx for the second week va S^^l^Tcfcftx. '^C?^^ 

, congress lasted torn the 8th to tli^ i^iii ^l ^^ \cot!&^ "^sw^ '^s5>a^2 
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ddegites were present from Germany, France^ England^ and Swhzepi 
land Favourable reports were presented from Germany, where 1 
fortnight before an important Socialist congress had been held al 
Eisenach. It was stated that an unwearied agitation was being carried 
on in the country, and that Social-Democratic ideas were nowpropagated 
in ^ every village and out-of-the-way corner.^ The Socialist Press alsc 
did good work, the organs of the party including eleven ordinary 
newspapers, mostly appearing daily, and many trade journals. The 
political organisation of the working classes was again considered, and 
a resolution was passed for giving federate associations a free hand 
It was also decided to hold biennial congresses for the future. 

Of later congresses held at the instigation of Marx, the only one 
calling here for notice is that of Ghent. This was an International 
Socialist Congress and it met from September 9th to 15th, 1877* 
Delegates were present from Germany, England, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy. It was a mixed 
gathering of extremists and moderates, of Marxians and independents. 
Liebknecht represented the Social-Democratic party of Germany, and 
continued true to his old leader. In this congress there was a livd) 
debate on the question of the appropriation of not only land but al 
means of production by the State on behalf of society. This was th< 
proposal of the adherents of Marx, who demanded that the StaU 
should alone regulate production and consumption. This was Com 
munism pure and simple, and half-a-dozen years ago it would hav< 
satisfied everybody. But the followers of the Nihilist Bakunin wen 
not contented ; they would accept nothing less than the total abolitioi 
of the State— in other words, absolute anarchy. This one of th< 
delegates avowed, when he objected : '* Communism is conununity anc 
government, but Anarchism is community and anarchy,** and this h< 
wanted. Marx, however, won the day, and thus showed the world 
that his star was still in the ascendant, but the majority in his favoui 
was small. It seemed as though the Communists were out-Marxiog 
Marx in the extremeness of their demands. The proceedings of the 
congress made it clear that the half-heartedness with which participa* 
tion in political life was formerly regarded, had entirely disappeared, 
for a resolution was passed urging the proletariat to employ al 
possible means of exerting an influence in politics with a view to 
ultimate social emancipation. A Universal Union of International 
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Socialism was formed, with an office in Ghent, and a manifesto was 
shortly afterwards issued to the Socialist working-men's organisations 
m England, France, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, and Italy, in which the demands of earlier congresses 
vere reiterated, and especial stress was laid upon the importance of 
political agitation, since ''social emancipation is inseparable from 
political emandpation," and political action may be made '' a powerful 
means of propaganda, popular education, and organisation." The mani- 
festo ended with the old cry, ^ Proletariat of all countries, unite 1 " 
The International had by this time become almost superfluous, for it 
^ had placed the Socialist movement in Europe upon such a firm basis 
t^ that it could be carried on in the individual countries independently of 
l» any guiding organisation. Marx lived to see his labours in the cause 
f of international co-operation completely rewarded, though when he 
^ died in 1883 the goal for which he had for half a century striven re- 
I mained still out of sight His Communism is yet a theory. Nowadays, 
the International Association is seldom mentioned in Germany, but 
m the United States it enjoys more or less success. A mass meeting 
held in New York shortly after the death of its founder vowed fidelity 
to the principles of the departed leader. ** We pledge ourselves," 
said the meeting, ^ to keep his name and his works ever in remem- 
brance, and to do otur utmost for the dissemination of the ideas given 
by him to the world. We promise, in honour of the memory of our 
great departed, to dedicate otir lives to the cause of which he was a 
pioneer — the struggle in which he left so noble a record — and never 
-at any moment to forget his great appeal, ' Workmen of the world, 
unite 1" The same resolution was adopted by a large assembly at 
Chicago, where several Anarchists were executed last November for 
complicity in a series of heinous miurders. 



CHAWEftXlV. 

TH£ ERA OF REPRESSION. 

Another qx)ch in the history of Gennan Socialism has Bowbe^ 
reached, and it is the epoch of Repression, which b^gan in the ye^ 
1878, when the German Reichstag passed the now celebrated Social 
ist Law. ^For years the Government had watched the progress C> 
the movement with growing alarm and uneasiness. It had not onl^ 
seen the Socialist party envelop the country with an agitation and 9M 
organisation unparalleled in German history, but it had also observeC 
the gradual strengthening of the party in the Legislature of the Empire 
as well as in the Diets of some of the States. It had become at last 
hydra exciting no less wonder than fear, and the Government resolved 
if tardily, that an earnest attempt must be made to grapple with anc 
overcome the monster. How far this decision was wise and how faJ 
the later measures have been just are not questions with which wc 
have to do, seeing that we are dealing with pure history. Prince 
Bismarck has put it upon record that he first saw danger in the Social" 
Democratic agitation when in the first session of the new Reichstag 
a benediction was pronounced upon the Paris Commune. I Up to tbeo 
he had taken a lively interest in the movement, without regarding il 
as necessarily a source of peril to the State. But the time came whefl 
his opinions were to undergo a thorough change. j 

'*It was the moment when in the assembled Reichstag either 
Deputy Bebel or Liebknecht in pathetic appeal held up the French 
Conmiune as a model of political institutions, and openly confessed 
before the nation the gospel of the Paris murderers and jncendiariesi 
From that moment I experienced a full conviction of the danger which 
threatened us. • That appeal to the Commune was a ray of light 
upon the matter, and firom that moment I regarded the Social*Deroo< 
cratic elements as an enemy against which the State and society must 
arm themselves."^ 

1 Sptccb b tht H^chslaf I Stpuabtrtithf tS|l. 
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The Parliamentary strength of the Socialist party at the time we have 
reached may be shown by comparative figures, embracing the elections 
to the Reichstag from its constitution to the year 1877. The number 
of members in the Reichstag is fixed by article 20 of the constitution 
at 3S2, but from the election of 1874 the number has been 397 owing 
to the addition of 15 deputies from Alsace and Lorraine. In 187 1 the 
Socialists returned only 2 members, exclusive of a member of the 
so-called Volkspartci^ an insignificant section of the extreme Liberal 
Left, one of the first leaders of which, Jacoby, went over to Socialism. 
Thxee years later the Socialist members nimibered 9 and in 1877 they had 
increased to 12. Saxony returned 2 Socialists in 1871, 6 in 1874, and 
7 in 1877 ; Prussia returned 3 in 1874, and 4 in 1877 ; and in 1877 the 
Principality of Reuss a. L returned one Socialist* The votes polled 
weze as follows during these elections : 

First ordinary voting for candidates contesting. 

1871 1874 1877 

Total poll...... 3,892,160 5>i90,254 5,401,021 

Socialist party 124,665 35i>952 493«288 

In point of numbers polled, the Socialist party in the last year took 
the fifth place amongst the fourteen parties returning candidates, while . 
in point of Parliamentary strength its place was the eighth. The 
deputies returned by the Socialist party in 1877 included Liebknech^ 
Bebel, Hasselmann, Hasendever, Most, Bracke, Fritzsche, and 
Vahlteich. 
As early as 1 871 Prince Bismarck had vainly appealed to the 
J Governments of Europe to combine for the purpose of withstanding j 
the enemy which confronted them. Naturally, therefore, the German ! 
Govenmient seconded the proposals made by Spain in 1872 for the 
suppression by common European action of the International Asso- 
dation, which was rightly considered to be the root of the evil The 
drcular which the Spanish Foreign Minister addressed to the Powers 
on the subject was dated February 9th, 1872. It expressed the 
sanguine expectation that ** in view of the urgency of the case,** every 
State would be only too ready to take up arms against the universal 
foe. Lord Granville, however, speaking for the British Government, 
declined to co-operate, as sudi a slep ^o>2Ml \ifc wt&sM^\i!^^ Na*^ 
toreraud the spirit of the BritisliUw. Yow^jittt^^^^''^^^^^^^'^^'^^ 
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of March Sth, were secured by bw an unrestricted right of residence 
in England, and so long as the law of the country was not violated it 
would not be possible to interfere. This attitude of the British Govern- 
ment gave displeasure to more than one of the Powers, and the semi- 
official North German Gazette of Berlin grumbled loudly in an article 
published on April lyth. Here, however, the matter dropped for the 
time being. The German Government next tried to reach the Socialist 
agitation by means of a gag upon the Press. In May, 1874, when the 
Imperial Press Law was under consideration, a provision was intro- 
duced which would have enabled the Executive to place a severe 
check upon the publication of objectionable prints. This provision 
was to the effect that any person who held up disrespect for the law as 
'* something allowable or meritorious " would be liable to two yean 
imprisonment or, if extenuating circumstances existed, to a fine oi 
600 marks. The Reichstag, however, declined to sanction this pro< 
posal and also another of a more mildly repressive kind, holding thai 
they struck at the root of the freedom of the Press. Two years lata 
the Government made another attempt in the same direction, propoS' 
ing that the excitement of various classes of the population to acts oi 
violence and attacks upon the institutions of marriage, the family, and 
property — ^whether by speech or writings — should be punishable 
Again, however, the Reichstag was obdurate. 

What finally brought the Legislature over to Prince Bismarck'! 
views, when argument and persuasion proved futile^ were acts whid 
threw all Germany into perturbation. On May nth, 1878, whil< 
driving in the Linden, in Berlin, with his daughter the Grand Duchesi 
of Baden, the Emperor William was shot at by a young man namec 
Hodel, an ignorant fellow of low character. Two shots were firec 
from a pistol but both failed to take effect The scene of the attemptec 
assassination was near that of the attempt of Blind upon Bismarck 01 
May 7th, i866. The nation was horrified, and it was quite in accord 
ance with its passionate desire that somebody should suffer, that tw< 
days later an Anti-Socialist Bill was introduced in the Reichstag 
The conviction was widely shared that Hodel, who three months late 
, suffered death at Berlin, was an instrument of the Social-Democrati< 
' party, and natural conclusions were drawn finom the fact that whei 
capttured photographs of Liebknecht, Bebel, and other prominen 
Socialist leaden were foimd on his persoiv. TVie co«tON«\^^~^^ Va.^ 
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for the check of Social-Democratic excesses" (GeseiM gur Abwehr 
if>^i^ldtniokfalischcr Ausschreitungefi^ — was debated during May, at 
a time when the Amirchbt Most was being prosecuted in Berlin for 
libelling the clergy. The Socialist Deputies denounced the proposals 
as an ** unexampled attempt on popular freedom," and indeed they 
were extreme. Associations and prints which furthered the ends of 
Social-Democracy might be prohibited by the Bundesrath, whose pro- 
hibitions should be notified to the Reichstag, which had a power ol 
veta The drculation of objectionable prints in public streets, roads, 
aad places was forbidden, and while ofienders made themselves liable 
to revere punishment the publications were to be confiscated. The 
IV^ht of public meeting was also restricted. The Government was 
'defeated ; the Reichstag by a majority of 251 votes to 57 rejected the 
first paragraph of the bill, and the measure was consequently with- 
drawn. No sooner had the Reichstag refused to pass the law than 
another attempt was made upon the life of the aged sovereign. This 
/ time the would-be assassin was a Dr. Karl Nobiling, who on June 2nd, 
^ 1878, fired at the Emperor from an upper window in the Linden and 
severely wounded him. Great as was the indignation of the nation 
before, it was now infinitely greater, and the cry for repressive 
measures against the Socialists became general Yet so far were 
many people from comprehending the strength of the foe which they 
desired to overcome, that proposals such as the expulsion of all Social* 
Democrats from the country and the refusal of employment to all 
persons avowing Socialistic principles were commonly advocated. 
The Chancellor thought he knew of a more excellent way of dealing 
with the difficulty , he would take steps to suppress agitation. A 
general election took place, and the constitution of the new Reichstag 
was such as to enable Prince Bismarck to carry out his will In the 
assembly of 1877 there was a strong Liberal majority, but the election 
of 1878 showed a decided reaction. The German Conservatives 
increased their strength from 40 to $9, and the Imperial party (Free 
Conservatives) advanced from 38 to $7, while the National Liberals 
fell from 128 to 99, the Liberals from 13 to 10^ and the Progressists 
from 35 to 26. The Socialists only succeeded in retaining 9 of their 
12 seats, and their aggregate poll in the first elections fell from 493,288 
to 437,158 votes. With such a RtVA^U^^^vsxMwsis. ^ss^s^^a T5g«5^2\ 
-nearly as he liked. 
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Anocher law was now proposed— the ^ Law against the pablidj- 
dangerous endeavours of Social-Democraqr* {Gesetsgegen dUpmdfiF 
pfUhrlichen Bestrebungtn der Sccialdemokratie). Tlie bill as intro- 
duced consisted of twenty-two clauses, and as approved it gave to the 
Executive and the police, as will shortly be seen, very extensive powers. 
The statement accompanying the bill in which the Government justified 
the powers sought for referred to the two attempts made upon the 
Emperor, the result of which was a firm conviction on the part of the 
Federal Governments that repression was imperative. This Begrund- 
fr/fj'also set forth : 

^The endeavours of Social-Democracy are aimed at the practica 
realisation of the radical theories of modem Socialism and Communism. 
According to these theories the present system of production is un- 
economical, and must be rejected as an unjust exploitation of labour 
by capital Labour is to*be emancipated from capital ; private capital 
b to be converted into collective capital; individual production, 
regulated by competition, is to be converted into systematic co- 
operative production ; and the individual is to be absorbed in society. 
The Social-Democratic movement diflers greatly from all humanitarian 
movements in that it proceeds from the assumption that the ameliora^ 
tion of the condition of the working classes is impossible on the basis 
of the present social system, and can only be attained by the social 
revolution spoken of. This social revolution is to be afiiected by the 
co-operation of the working classes of all States, with the simultaneous 
subversion of the existing constitutions. The movement has especially 
taken this revolutionary and international character since the founda- 
tion of the International Working Men's Association in London, in 
September, 1864. • • . It is, in fact, a question of breaking away from* 
the legal development of civilised States, and of the complete subver- 
sion of the prevailing system of property. The organisation of the 
proletariat^ the destruaion of the existing order of State and society, 
and the establishment of the Socialistic community and the Socialistic 
State by the organised proUtariat^^xYicst are the avowed aims of 
Social-Democracy. The well-organined Socialistic agitation, carried' 
on by speech and writings with passionate energy, is in accord with these ' 
ends. This agitation seeks to disseminate amongst the pdor and less * 
educated classy of the population, disconlenl w\t]h thtvt lot as well as* 
fo conviction that under the present r/^tmeli!iMkcoxkd[\\Aoti\&\L^^ 
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msA to exdte them as the ^disinherited " to envy and hatred of the 
Yrpper rla^srs. The moral and religious convictions which hold society 
^^c)gether are shattered ; reverence and piety are ridiculed ; the legal 
z^otions of the masses are confiised ; and respect for the law is destroyed, 
most odious attacks and abuse which are levelled at the German 
Empire and its institutions— at royalty and the army, whose glorious 
Siistory is slandered,— give the Socialist agitation in this country a 
^specifically anti-national stamp ; for it estranges the minds of the people 
native customs and from the Fatherland. The representations 
rhich are given, both by spoken and viTitten word, of former revolu- 
ionary events and the glorification of well-known leaders of revolution, 
well as the acts of the Paris Commune, are calculated to excite 
:^revolutioQary desires and passions, and to dispose the masses to acts 
^^)f violence. • • • The law of self-preservation, therefore, compels the 
State and society to oppose the Social-Democratic movement with 
decision ; and, above all, the State is bound to protect the legal system 
^hich is threatened by Social-Democracy, and to put restraints upon 
Socialistic agitation. True, thought cannot be repressed by external 
compulsion ; the movements of minds can only be overcome in intel- 
lectual combat Still, when such movements take wrong ways and 
threaten to become destructive, the means for their extension can and 
should be taken away by legal means. The Socialistic agitation, as 
carried on for years, b a continual appeal to violence and to the 
passions of the masses with a view to the subversion of State and social 
order. The State can check such an enterprise as this, by depriving 
Social-Democracy of its most important means of agitation, and by 
destroying its organisation ; and it must do this unless it is wiUing to 
surrender its existence, and unless there is to grow up amongst the 
population the conviction either that the State is impotent, or that the 
aims of Social-Democracy are justifiable. • • • Social-Democracy 
has declared war against the State and society, and has proclaimed theif 
subversion to be its aim. It has thus forsaken the ground of equal 
right for all, and it cannot complain if the law should only be exercised 
in its favour to the extent consistent with the security and order of 
the Sute.** 

Such was the heavy indictment brought by the Gover&9co«.T&. ^$^ks^ 

Sodaiism on the momentous occasioti ol \\& ^^xcasA. fet «ks:^^^ 

coerdre laws. The debate wbicSi looV ^\a» w.SSo&^i^'*^ "^^^ 
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historictl importance, for Prince Bismarck expomded his econonuc 
and social views with a freedom and candour which astonished manv 
and paved the way for an open avowal of the policy of State Sodalisnu 
The debate on the first reading was begun on September i6th« and it 
lasted two long days. The Socialist party endeavoured to clear itself 
of complicity in the two attempts on the Emperor, but it was answered 
that even although Hddel and Nobiling might not have been the 
emissaries of the party, the very essence of Socialism and Communism 
was hatred of the ruling classes. Bebel declared : 

^ We wish to abolish the present form of private property in the 
instruments of production and means of labour, as well as in land. 
That is a fact which we have never denied. But so far Sodal-De- 
mocracy has never forcibly taken or destroyed private property to the 
value of a nickel Funfer^ [5 Pfennig or about }d.i nor does it 
wish to attack private property with the intention of ruining the 
individuals.^ 

On this ground he opposed a bill that proposed to attack the 
legallyacquired property of Socialists and their sympathisers by the 
confiscation of newspapers and publications. He twitted Pnnce 
Bismarck for associating with Socialists like LassaUe, an act which 
could only serve to confirm the working classes in the belief that their 
Socialistic convictions were right, and instanced Rodbertus, Von ThtLnen, 
Rau,^ Lange, SchUffle, Roscher,' Wagner, Samter,^ Von Scheel,^ 

1 Karl Hdnrich Ran, born November ajrd, 1799, at Erlanges, counts aa one of the da«iad 
political eoooomisU of Gemuoj. He became professor at Heidelberg In iSaa, and remained 
there ondl his death, which oocnrred March i8th, s87a His chief work is "Lehrboch der 
politischen Okonomie," which siace his death has been remodelled bjr his pupils Adolph 
Wagincr and Erwin Nasse, the Utter professor at Bonn. 

S Wilhclm Roscher, professor of political economy at Leipdf , where he last year cde* 
brated his seventieth birthday in the midst of a large circle of admiring disdples. He was 
bom October sist, 1817, at Hanover, and in 1843 became professor a GOttingen, his a/mm 
maUr. Since 1848 he has Uught at Leipzig. Rosdier is the founder of the historic method 
in Germany. He has been a very fertile writer. 

8 Adolf Samter, political economist and author, bom at Kfloigsbcrg, ICardi and, sSai. 
Until 1878 he was in the Prossi^n 8ute service, but 00 account of his pronounced Socialistie 
opinions, or rather the advocacy of them, he lost his position. Samtcr is a defender of the 
nationalisation of the land. 

^Hmdm roa Scheel, a writer oT tcpota on ioaa^l-pol\6cai 9^ts^Ma,^ii^ «V^t«Mi toan 
fcademie chMtrmi Ben in 99ju 
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Brentano,^ and SchmoIIer,* as political economists whose writ- 
ings an had more or less a Socialistic tendency. In reply, how- 
ever, to Bebel's profession of the pacific character of his mission, Count 
£ulenberg could quote firom '^ Unsere Ziele," a work now prohibited, 
wherein Bebel considers the contingency of violent developments, and 
enphemisticaUy says that the social question will not be *' settled by 
'the sprinkling of rose water." Prince Bismarck repudiated the charge 
that he had formerly been in communication with Social-Democrats, 
to whose number he refused to reckon Lassalle, and complained that 
<li5tinction should not be made between honourable endeavours to 
improve the condition of the working classes, and ^* that which we are 
to-day compelled to our sorrow and pain to understand by the idea of 
Social-Democracy.** Stuxly men like Rodbertus were not to be 
placed on the same level ^ith Nobiling and the Nihilists. The bill 
"was referred to committee, and the second reading was fixed for 
October 9th. It was proposed that the measure should continue in 
force until March 31st, 1881. The second debate was even more 
animated than the first On October 9th the Chancellor said :*- 

^ I will further every endeavour which positively aims at improving 
the condition of the working classes • . • • As soon as a positive 
proposal came firom the Socialists for fashioning the future in a sensible 
way, in order that the lot of the working-man might be improved, I 
would not at anyrate refuse a favourable examination to it, and I 
would not shrink firom the idea of State help for the people who would 
help themselves.** He charged the Socialists with being a party of 
pure negation : their programme was simply subversion and annihila- 
tion. For eleven >*ears the Reichstag had had Socialists in its 



1 Lsjo Bre&tJLDO^ pcolc n or of polUfemI ccoBomy at Scimssburf , wm born December tSth, 
1844. at AjchjLffcnbars* Ib t86S be travelled in E ng l and for the purpoM of studying the 
Ubocxr qxiesdoa bcre. and especially the working of trades onions. Thot be was led to in 
^«stig^te the history of our goUds, the resolt being a work published in iS/t with the title 

Ge&chSchte der englitrhrti GeverkTerciae,** forming part of his *' Arbeitergildea der 
Gegcavart.'' He l-as written other works opon phases of English political and sodal life. 

S Gnstav Schflkoller, professor of political economy at Berlin. Bom June 94th, 1834, at 
Heilbcoaa. First fiUed an academic chair at Halle (1865), and then at Strassbnrg (187a). 
Sv±2ioUcr has deroted great attention to the history of the German guilds. His views on the 
Socialistic qaestioo are containrd in a little work bearing the title ** Ober einige Gnindfragen 
des Rechts azid der Volkswirthschaft,** whidi was published in 1874 as a reply to an attack 
by Professor voo Treixschke npoo the tolerant critics of Soc:;Jitm Q* tkt &y»ai&i>58EB»ak ^t»^ 
GOoDer.7 
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midst, and he dudlenged anyone to point out a tingle potitive thought 
ottered during that time : diey had heard nothing but dark t vague 
promises, whose fulfilment was impossible. Referring to the aktheistic 
tendencies of Socialism, he said :— 

'' If I were to come to the unbelief which is attributed to these 
people : well, I Uve a life of abundant activity, and am in a well-t^^o 
position, but all this would not make one wish to live a day longer if I 
had not what the poet calls the * belief in God and a better fiitur e.' 
Rob the poor of that, for which you cannot compensate them, and yau 
prepare them for the weariness of life which shows itself in acts libe 
tLose we have experienced." 

The bill became law on October 19th — ^after Liebknecht had de* 
dared that it could *' neither be made better nor worse," and the Pro* 
gressist leader, Richter, had said, '*I fear Social-Democracy more 
under this law than without it," and on the 21st it was promulgated^ 
The division showed 221 members to be in favour of the measure, and 
149 against it This business having been transacted, and thus the 
only object of its convocation fulfilled, the Reichstag was at once pro- 
rogued. The Socialist Deputies had done their best to thwart the 
passing of the measure, but it had been a hopeless struggle from the 
first. 

The Socialist Law prohibited the formation or existence of organisa- 
tions which sought by Social-Democratic, Socialistic, or Conmiunistic 
movements to subvert the present State and social order. The pro- 
hibition also extended to organisations exhibiting tendencies which 
threatened to endanger the public peace and amity between classes. 
Registered relief associations might be dissolved if thought necessary, 
and the same applied to independent unregistered relief associations, 
but first of all an extraordinary system of control and supervision must 
be adopted by the police authorities on suspicious symptoms showing 
themselves. While local associations were subject to the authority of 
the police, foreign organisations could only be prohibited by the Im- 
perial Chancellor, and in all cases prohibition was to affect the entire 
federal territory. In the event of an association being prohibited, its 
funds and effects were to be sequestered, and after its affairs had been 
properly liquidated, the money was to be applied according as its 
^tutes or the law might direct. Appeal was a|^9w^ ag^nst the 
/voA/b/iory acts of th^ polict. 
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The riglit of assembly was ako greatly restricted, AH meetings in 
^hich Social-Democratic, Sodalistic, or Commmiistic tendencies came 
to light were to be dissolved, and even meetings which might be ex* 
pected to show such tendencies could be prohibited, request for per- 
mission to assemble being pre-supposed. In this respect public 
iestirides and processions were regarded as meetings, the police being 
^ere again the empowered authority. Further, Social-Democratic, 
Socialistic, and Conmiunistic publications of all kinds were to be 
^x^terdiaed, the local police dealing vnih home publications and the 
CTliancellor with foreign ones. Prohibition must be announced by 
'^tter, together with the reasons for the step, and right of appeal was 
^^owed. Stocks of prohibited works were to be confiscated, and the 
^^^7)e, stones, or other apparatus used for printing might likewise be 
^^^zed, and, on the interdict being confirmed, be made unusable. The 
^^^^Ilection of money on behalf of Social-Democratic, Socialistic, or Com- 
lonistic movements was forbidden^ as were public appeals for help. 
Coming now to the penal provisions of the law (Sec 17 ^/ sef.^ ^^V 
m associating himself as member or otherwise with a prohibited 
^^rganis^tion was liable to a fine of 500 marks or three months' im- 
prisonment, and a similar penalty was incurred by anyone who gave a 
X>rohibited association or meeting a place of assembly. The circula- 
'tion or further printing of a prohibited publication entailed a fine not 
exceeding 1000 marks or imprisonment up to six months; and, 
similarly, contraventions of the provisions regarding the collection of 
money entailed penalties of half this severity, while unwitting contra- 
vention was in either case punishable with a fine not exceeding 150 
marks or detention. As all prohibitions were made public, no excuse 
was allowed for ignorance. Convicted agitators might be expelled 
from a certain locality or firom a Governmental district, and foreigners 
be expelled from federal territory. Innkeepers, printers, booksellers, 
and owners of lending libraries and reading rooms who circulated 
interdicted publications might, besides being imprisoned, be deprived 
of their vocations. Persons who were known to be active Socialists, 
or who had been con\icted under this law, might be refused permission 
to publicly circulate or sell publications, and contravention of a prohi- 
bition, or of the provision against the circulation of Socialistic literature 
in inns, shops, libraries, and newsrooms, was punishable with a fine of 
rcxx> marks or imprisonment for s\x mQxv\!cv^« 
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But tlie kenid of fbe law was' the 28tb secdoiiy wUdi oonfientd 
/ upon attthoritics cxccpttonal and extreme powers when the exist* 
ence of Socialistic organisations was held to endanger the public 
secority. Here the police were made subject to the Executive 
Government, and the powers granted were only valid for a year at 
a time. The provisions were four in number, and their application 
constituted what is known as the minor state of siege.' They ran aa 
follows : — 

** (a) Meetings may only take place with the previous sanction ol 
the police, but this restriction does not extend, to meetings held ic 
connection with elections to the Reichstag or the Diets ; (b) The 
circulation of publications may not take place without permission ic 
public roads, streets, squares, or other public places; (c) Persons from 
whom danger to the public security or order is apprehended may be 
refused residence in a locality or Governmental district; (d) The 
possession, carrying, introduction, and sale of weapons within the 
area afiected are forbidden, restricted, or made dependent on certaii 
conditions." 

All ordinances issued on the strength of this section were to hi 
notified at once to the Reichstag, and to be published in the officia 
Gazette. Contravention oftbe foregoing provision entailed a fine no 
exceeding looo marks or imprisonment up to six months. 

S Th« €tat dg si/g9 dates from th« revolutioiiaiy orgies of 1791 10 Fnuice. It was lint fa 
trodoced fa Saxony amongst Gennan States ; then fa Pnistfa (J^y 4tlw iBs'X <uid wa 
finally incorporated in the Imperial Constitution oT 187^ (article 68X From tba.state of siege 
fa which military law supervenes, was derived tha " minor stata of siega " (fa German 
hUiturtf B4laiefungiiuttand)(i 
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Sodal-Democratic literature of all kinds, from the daily newspaper to 
the pamphlet and the hand-bill for circulation in the streets, and the 
feaHy turn-over was reckoned at 800,000 marks or nearly jf 40,00a 
The OT^g^anisation was perfect and seemed to be incapable of sub- 
version. I^ therefore, the Socialists saw themselves confronted by a 
formidable enemy whose strength had still to be put to the test, they 
were by no means disposed to lose heart They rather nerved them- 
selves for a severe struggle, and prepared for the worst which the full 
exercise of the new legislative powers might bring. One of the first 
things which the Government and police did was to place Berlin in a 
mmor state of siege on November 29th, and meanwhile a plan of 
campaign was organised for the combating of •Socialist oi^anisations 
and agitation in the several States most seriously affected. Societies 
were dissolved, meetings prohibited, newspapers suppressed, mis- 
cellaneous publications confiscated, and before many months had 
passed nearly fifty agitators had been expelled from the capital. Soon 
IMnce Bismarck attempted to grapple with Socialism in the Reichstag 
itsel£ Here the Socialist Deputies were free to utter their opinions 
^d expound their doctrines without let or hindrance, and when the 
mobile platform was refused to them they took good care to turn the 
Parliamentary tribune to adN-antage. The Reichstag became, in fact, 
I^^^t: place of refuge. Here, at any rate, the pursued Socialist knew that 
^ Could claim the right of sanctuary, and at first the right was quietly 
>ncreded. It is hardly to be wondered at that the Socialist Deputies 
^rrie^d liberty of speech within the walls of Parliament into licence. 
^^ V did not hesitate to say that when they spoke it was not with a 
'^^^ or a desire to con\ince their listeners but to reach the ears of the 
^^ide world. The publication of Parliamentary reports being privi- 
^^tS, journals with Socialistic tendencies were able to reproduce in 
M the speeches in which Bcbcl, Liebknecht, and their fellows 
^^^c±ed the principles of a movement which the Government had just 
^^o gi\-en a commission to suppress.* 
iTiere was only one way of meeting this new danger, and it was by 

' ^l>e V^Ottxtsmt wrote as early as the year 1874:— **The Sodal-DeiiiocratSe party is a 
*^utioDaiy party. If it allows itself Co be decoyed opoo Farliameotary groond it ceases to 
^ x^erolutioaarr party^-^rcascs, io (act, to exist. We take part io the Reichstag elections 
^ Si^nd represeatatiTCs to the Reichstag soldy for purposes of agitation. The strength of 
^ P^jty lies in the people, in the people lies our sphere of operations. Only in Qrdcr t)u| 
I J address the yfo^ ^ we ascend |he tiibone of the |U\^hsiU%?* 
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lestricdag tlie- privO^ed pubficatton of leporti or bjr rilendng ^p 
tpeaken by getting rid of them. While the Oianceltor tried tfae^ 
fonner plaiii the Beriin police authorities tried the latter and attempted ^ 
to seize two obnoxious members while literally holding to the horns of j 
the altar. On February 18th, 1879, a letter was read to the Reichstag . 
in which consent was sought to the imprisonment and prosecution of 
Hasselmann and to the expulsion from Berlin of Fritzsdie on account ' 
of their violation of the provisions of the new law. The section of the 
law to which the Deputies had become amenable was the twenty* 
eighth, in accordance with which the police wished for power to aa 
During the debate on the second reading of the bill a speaker had 
proposed that this section should apply also to Deputies, but a voice 
cried out **The constitution!" and no attempt was made by the 
Government to act on the suggestion. Members were thus protected 
against the police by the thirty-first article of the constitution, which 
provides that no Deputy can be arrested for debt or for any offence^ 
unless he be taken in the act of commission or on the following day^ 
without the sanction of the Reichstag. The proposal roused quite a 
storm of opposition, and Professor Gneist,^ the constitutional historiao* 
was one of the boldest leaders of the resisting party. The Reichsta^t 
by a great majority, refused to grant the powers sought, but an uh' 
easy feeling prevailed in the Socialist camp that the police should 
have dared to play such a game.^ Then Prince Bismardc showed hi^ 
hand. On March 4th, a bill was introduced giving the Reichstag 
power to punish any member who abused his Parliamentary positioo^ 
The court which should award punishment was to consist of thirteen 
persons — ^the president and vice-president of the assembly, and teis 
members to be chosen at the beginning of every session — and the 
punishment was to have three degrees of severity : censure by the 
House, obligation to apologise to the House, and exclusion for a fixed 
period. It was also proposed that the House should, when it was 



^ Rodolph GncUt, born Aogost 13th, s8x6^ at Berlio, where be it a respected proTc 
He was elected to the Pniuian House ol Depaties 10 1859 and to the German Reichstag oi 
1871. He is a gifted speaker. 

8 Oo January t4th, 188a, the same question arose again. A Socialist Deputy for Hast* 

hufg, Diets^ was that day arrested at Stuttgart. The matter was at once btroduced in tha 

Reichstag hy the Socialist members, and a resolution was passed by a large nuOority calling 

upcuk tha Chancellor to request all Federal Goremments to instruct courts to oommunicata 

with bim imm^dUuly oa the arrest of a deputy duiing lYia da^&t «C ^Cba l^oui^iAidBAX^ 
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faond desrabk^ prevent the poblidty of its proceedings. In the 

ooorse of the three days* debate England and English freedom of de* 

bate were frequently extolled, but Prince Bismarck reminded members 

of die power which the British House of Commons reserved to itself, 

and which was enforced by the utterance of the words, ^ Mn Speaker, 

I see strangers in the House." He asked that the measure might be 

passed for two years, for he hoped in that time to place an effective 

barrier against the spread of Socialistic agitation. Not only were the 

Ministerial proposals warmly opposed in the Reichstag, where the de- 

^ ^itd precedent was thought too dangerous to be tolerated, but out of 

^ doors the cry of ** Freedom of debate *' was also taken up heartily, and 

k the Maulkorbgesctx or Muzzle Bill was defeated. ^ -^ 

^ Willie the Government was bracing itself up to the task of crushing I 
4 the hydra, the extreme members of the Socialist party began to dam- ' 
\ oar for a more aggressive policy. The existence of a group of men 
4 disposed to violence was especially made clear at a secret tonference 
R held in September, 1879, ^ Wahren, near Leipzig. Here Most and 
% Hasselmann were all for force. Hasselmann advbed revolution out- 
^ right He acknowledged the certainty of failure, yet he argued that 
\ the blood that would be shed would help on the cause. Most, who 
early in 1S79 established the Freihdt in London, with the motto ** All 
measures are legitimate against tyrants," advocated murder, outrage, 
and rapine. The columns of this print were filled, bsue after issue, 
vith incitements to crime and instructions as to the preparation of in- 
struments of destruction, while war was declared against *^princes and 
mimsters, statesmen, bishops, prelates, and other dignitaries of the 
various churches, a large part of the officers, the greater part of the 
higher bureaucracy, divers journalists and advocates, and finally all 
important representatives of the aristocracy and bourgeoisie^ The 
Social-Democrat was now appearing at Zurich, and it did its best to 
£ui the flame of discontent and violence. The Wahren conference 
was guided by sober counsels, and all it did was to resolve on carry- 
ing on an energetic though secret agitation. It was proposed to hold 
a congress in June of the following year at Rorschach, in Switzerland, 
but it was at the last moment postponed on it becoming known that 
Most and Hasselmann intended to be present and to endeavour to 
force a reroJutionary programme ou x5\^ v^ccVl^ Issl \!ON^^^a:^ ^^- 
gTcss wsLs, hoirevcr, held at Wydcn, nwuc O^vi 
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Aopist 90th*-35''4 ud fiftjr dclcgsitcs were present fixmi Gennany) 
but neither Most nor Hasselmann appeared. It was found that the 
adherents of these men were a strong body^ and the congress became 
divided into Government and Opposition. The former persisted in 
preserving an avowedly pacific policy, while the latter demanded the 
adoption of a revolutionary programme! along with the establishment 
of a party organ of as radical a tone as the Socialist Law would toler 
ate, and the reorganisation of the directorate of the party. The con* 
gressy however, refused to be led by the nose by the trumpeters of 
Most and Hasselmann, both of whom were disowned, and decided to 
agitate peacefully but energetically in all electoral districts ; to collect 
funds for propagandism ; to place the direction of the party in the 
hands of the Socialist Deputies, who were to be assisted by a com- 
mittee of control, acting as a tie between leaders and followers ; to 
bold regular congresses for the future; and to keep up communication 
with associates abroad. The principal result of the Wyden congress 
was the severing of the revolutionary limb from the Socialistic body. 
Most and Hasselmann were rejected, and Bebel and Liebknecht were 
adhered to. While the Socialist party was pretending to desire a 
peaceful development of events, its now official organ, the Social* 
Democrat^ was declaring that '^ only by a violent subversion can the 
Democratic State be attained." Indeed, the manifesto issued just 
after the congress belied the ass:mied attitude of passive resistance. 
This declared the firm resolve of the Socialist party to continue the i| 
struggle for the emancipation of tlie oppressed and plundered classes •• 
of society, and for the overthrow of the present *^insane and criminal " [ 
State and social system, in spite of all opposition and persecution. It , 
then stated that while German Social-Democrats adhered to the prin- ^ 
ciple of adopting peaceful and lawful means for the accomplishing of | 
their ends, it was *^ self-evident " that unless the ruling classes *^ sur- | 
rendered their privileged position voluntarily and without compul* 
sion," they would be justified in resorting to any measures that might 
be found expedient In other words, if society did not reform itself 
the Socialists would undertake the work and make it bear the cost 
The manifesto added : '^This is now our position in Germany. Oof 
antagonists, the Government and the bourgeoisie^ are so infatuated 
that tbey are making any pacific development of affairs absolutely ini'* 
^ssible, and are thus forcing matters to a xitc«&*^^i^*f ^xA\SLt?ry^a&ci?I 
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iolent issQC The present political and economic rulers of Gennany 
o not wish for n^otiation or mediation, but for a war of extennina* 
on. WeQ, if they wish it they shall have it, and to the full, but the 
sponsibility will faJl on their own heads,^ ^ Be sure, in any case, of 
lis,** concluded the manifesto, ** wherever the struggle for the eman- 
[pation of the working classes from political and social bondage is 
irried on, you will find the German Social-Democracy on the spot^ 
ith advice and assistance, with sympathy and energetic help, eager 
nd ready for the combat. Long live International Socialism I " 
On March 13th, 18S1, the Emperor Alexander IL of Russia was 
ssassinated by Nihilists, and a few days later the German Emperor 
TOte to his faithfid Chancellor, urging him to lose no time in bringing 
efore the Governments of Europe the necessity of combining against 
le forces of anarchy and destruction. ** The great crime of the 13th,'' 
aid the Emperor,' ^forces the conviction upon me anew, that the 
[me has come for checking the incitement, now extending all over 
ilorope, to attempts on political grounds upon sovereigns and persons 
>f all conditions. In my opinion this can only be done by common 
jddon on the part of the Great Powers. • . • The chief thing is to in* 
Luce England, Switzerland, and France, which have hitherto offered 
Lsylum to the perpetrators of political murders, to enact laws for 
mtting an end to this mischieC The task is no easy one, since these 
:ountries have hitherto had no such laws. England is, however, now 
x>xmd, owing tc the proceedings within her own shores, to alter her 
egislation in this domain, in order to be able to act more vigorously. 
Ihe present would therefore be a favourable moment for winning Eng- 
land ON-er to acqwescence in an international proposal It would be 
more difficult with France and S\^ntzerland. You know what I think 
of these attempts, and you know that police measures are no pro* 
teoion, as the murder of the Emperor Alexander has again proved, 
but the general weal of the States and their peace will be at stake un* 
less this conduct be conjointly opposed by the Powers." If any 
sovereign in Europe had a right to consideration in such a matter 
it was the aged Emperor of Germany, whose life had three times been 
imperilled, and who had once at least fallen severely wounded to the 
pistol of a desperado. 
Prince Bismarck at once opened negotiations with foreign Govern* 
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iiientt» The Rtisnan Goremmenty M most neatly affectec^ 
the spread of the Nihilist movement, was asked to take the imtiadii 
by convening a conference of representatives of the Powers, 11 ^^^ 
German Chancellor promising to do all he could to further the objedp^^^ 
of such a meeting. Accordmgly the Government m St Petersbut^ 
nvited the chief States to a council at Brussels. Germany aod 
Austria immediately expressed wiUingness to take part, but France 
made her assent dependent on that of England, and England, for 
reasons which only Englishmen can be expected properly to api»t-l 
date, declined to participate. Switzerland and other countries also 
insisted on the co-operation of the two great Western Powers, bat 
this co-operation being out of the question, the conference was not 
held. Prince Bismarck then tried to bind the three Eastern Emirires 
in a league against anarchy, and the negotiations were continued for 
some time, but Austria eventually backed out, and the net result of | * 
months of diplomacy was that Germany and Russia concluded an ex* i ^ 
tradition and dynamite treaty for themselves. 

Meanwhile the election of i88x took place. The Socialists fbagbtj ^ 
against great odds. Liberty of meeting and of speech was restricted,! 
the distribution of literature was dangerous, and the collection of ^ 
money for electioneering purposes was difHcult, yet a triumph awaited - ' 
the party. In 1878, when the two attempts on the Emperor had^^ 
created a violent revulsion in the national mind, the Socialist Deputies ;^ 
fell from 12 to 9 and the Socialist vote decreased ;6,ooo. The election, 
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of 1 88 1 gave the party agam 12 Deputies, while diminishing its support at 
the polling booths by over 125,000 votes, the exact figures being 437,158 
votes in 1878, and 311,961 in 1881. It must not, however, be con- 
eluded that this represented the strength of the cause. The repressive ' ' 
legislation and the vigorous policy pursued by the police prevented * 
the real position of the party from being known. Still, an addition of < 
three members in the Reichstag was a substantial victory. Towards t 
the expenses of the election the party received 13000 marks from 1 
America, collected by Fritzsche, who went thither for assistance, and ^ 
the same amount from a Jewish banker in Germany who had already ' 
given considerable help. When the time came for the prolongation j ' 
of the Socialist Law, whose duration only lasted until March 31st, j 
2iS2, the Government did not find it ^fficuU to secure assent, though I 
tie parties which had opposed the measure m \%i% dA4>^^^*»xcv^^\Ti'^ 
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agaixL A report presented to the Reichstag in November of this 
year stated that the minor state of siege had been extended to Altona, 
Harboig, Hamburg, and Leipzig. The admission had to be made 
that the Socialist movement had not been seriously checked, for not only 
did the old organisation continue in force, but agitation was energeti- 
cally carried on both by meetings and the circulation of prints, not- 
withstanding all the \'igilance of the police. The Saxon Government 
reported that agitation was carried on with great ardour in Leipzig and 
the large towns, in spite of the suppression of newspapers, and the 
expulsion of obnoxious persons. What the native Press could not do, 
was done by journals like the SocicU*Democrai and Freihdt^ which 
were smuggled into the country in large numbers. Socialistic litera- 
tore had even been introduced into garrisons. As for the associations, 
there was no grappling with them, for no sooner were suspected or- 
ganisations dissolved than others ^ with innocent-sounding names ^ 
took their place, and funds for the agitation were raised by means of 
concerts and public emertainments. The Saxon authorities were, in- 
deed, in despair. The next report presented to the Reichstag, bearing 
date December 5th, 1882, was equally discouraging. It stated: 
''The position of the Social-Democratic movement in Germany and 
the other dnlised countries is unhappily not such as to admit the 
hope of its being suppressed or weakened. Th-j interruption and 
check naturally caused in the organisation of German Social-Demo- 
cracy by the introduction of the Socialist Law, and by the adoption 
of exceptional measures in the chief seats of the movement, are, to- 
gether with the embarrassment and uncertainty which resulted from 
these measujres and from the vacillating attitude of many of the 
leaders, being overcome. From the last Reichstag election, which 
afforded the party a welcome, and as it proved an effective means of 
strengthening the organisation, a renewed breaking out of the move- 
ment must be dated. The hope that the movement would, owing to 
the social-political legislative proposals, take a quieter character has 
not been fulfilled. At first it seemed as though the more moderate 
views which were showing themselves would gain the upper hand, 
bat after the utterances of the chief leaders it must now be admitted, 
that a proper appreciation of the endeavours of the State to promote 
the welfare of the working classes is hardly to be ex9ecle.d ^s^ ^<^x 
firom the Sodal-Democratic party.** TYie w^otl ^^icj^ ^V ^^ -w^ccrfic^ 
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with which •gitatfam was bdng carried on bymeans of n ew spapen and 
other publications. During three months no fewer than ijyooo copes 
of the Social-Democrat had been confiscated in various parts of the 
country. It was evident, moreover, that the views of Most were ■ 
spreading rapidly, owing largely to the agitation of the International 
Association, which had been endeavouring to win over the Polish 
population of Prussia. Both in Berlin and Leiprig, said the repoit, 
the agitation was increasing, notwithstanding that there had been 
many expulsions, eighty persons being expelled from the latter town 
during the period June 29th, x88i, to May 15th, 1882. What was 
thus said by Government reports was said, in more reserved terms, 
^ Minister von Puttkamer on December 14th, 1882 : — ^ It b un- 
doubted that it has not been possible by means of the law of October, 
1878, to wipe Social-Democracy from the face of the earth or even to 
shake it to the centre." 

This year a conference of the party was held at Dresden, when the 
social policy lately entered upon by Prince Bismarck was discussed ^ 
As early as February, 1879, the Emperor, in the speech from the 
throne read at the opening of the Reichstag, gave the assurance that 
the Government would not stay its hand at purely repressive measures, 
but would devise social reforms which might improve the condition of 
the working classes, and this assurance was several times repeated 
during the following two years. Finally, on February 15th, 1881^ 
the definite statement could be made that a measure for the insurance 
of workpeople against accident would shortly be laid before th0 
Reichstag, and during the same year Prince Bismarck foreshadowec^ 
bills for the insurance of working people against sickness and against 
want in old age. These promised reforms were very ungraciousl]^ 
received by the Socialist members, Bebel's criticism of the Accidents 
Insurance Bill introduced on April ist being that the Socialists diJt 
not suppose it would hurt them. The Dresden conference, however, 
went farther than this, for it decided to '* reject State Socialism un-^ 
conditionally so long as it is inaugurated by Prince Bismarck, and is 
designed to support the Government system.'' A section of the party 

I The cadesTQiin of Prince Bumarck to jcrmpple, \j meuf of reforms^ with the diflkottict 

presented tqr tho iocial problem meet with appreciative treatoieot in a work which is at ooea 

M bhgnphy of the Chznctlhr and a history of modem Gexmaay« " Prince Bismarcfc, am 
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was, nevertheless^ disposed to treat the Government fairly, inasmuch 
as it bad shown a desire to conciliate where hitherto onlycoerdon had 
been ofiered; bat the *^Aui Ccssar aut nullus^ adherents of the 
Socialist State would hear of no compromise. In August of 1882 a 
three days* conference was held at Zurich, and at the end of the 
following March a congress assembled at Copenhagen. The place of 
meeting was kept an absolute secret up to the last moment. Even the 
dele^tes themselves did not know until train time whether they were 
to meet in Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden, or Denmark. There were 
sixty delegates present, and a very encouraging report was presented- to 
them. It was stated that the Socialist Law had but little interfered with 
agitation, though new methods had now to be resorted to. Contribu- 
tions were being liberally given, and from August 5th, 1882, to 
February 28th, 1883, the agitation fund had received the addition of 
95,000 marks, apart from 150^000 marks expended locally in relief and 
on the elections. The Soczal-Democrat was said to have four times as 
many readers as at the time of the Wyden congress. The congress 
recorded its disbelief in the honourable intention of the new reform 
party in Germany, as well as in its ability to carry out efficacious 
measures. *^ The congress • • '• is convinced that the so-called social 
reform is only to be used as a tactical means of diverting working-men 
frowL the true way. It is, however, the duty of t ^g p^'t Y ^"^^ -^s 
representati\'es in Parliament to look energetically after the interests 
of the working classes when proposals are brought forward for im- 
pro\'ii*g the economic position of the people — ^without regard to the 
motive — ^but, self-evidently, without for a moment abandoning any of 
the Socialist demands." Other questions debated were the advisability 
of abandoning the religious question, which had always been a source 
of greater or less disagreement ; measures for gaining the sympathy 
of the rural population, and for interesting students and the educated 
classes ; and also the expediency of disavowing the Anarchist party 
more decidedly than hitherta It is evident, too, though the meagre 
oSdal protocol does not say so, that the congress was exercised on the 
subject of trade organisations, for soon afterwards it was seen that these 
coalitions were being formed all over the country just as after 
Schweitzer's Berlin congress of 1868. The party Press and the leaders 
look up the question vigorously, while the ^Ivc^ Q^\fc^3ci '^w'i^^sA. ^&»s^ 
development of this new move. As \o ^ivwiv^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^i^sc^s^ 
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ooDgress cannot be said to have advanced anytUng neir. But it wai - 
not, indeed, principles that the Socialist party needed— of these it hadh 
more than enough — ^what was felt to be necessary was still more ener* e 
getic agitation, and this lack was at once supplied. 

On the other hand, an event occurred during this year which roused S 
the authorities to increased vigilance. ' This was the Niederwald plot « 
against the Imperial family, the existence of which was dbcovered in | 
September. Various arrests were made, and the trial took place at 
Leipzig, two men, avowedly Anarchists, being in December, 18841 
sentenced to death. In the early part of this latter year the Socialist 
Law was prolonged for two years until September 30th, 1886, and the 
Government succeeded on May 15th in passing a law against the 
^ criminal and publicly-dangerous use of explosives,'' a measure which 
received general support The accounts given by the several Federal 1 
Governments of their stewardship under the Socialist Law were not 
more sanguine than before. Agitation continued to be carried on with 
undiminished zeal, the circulation of prohibited newspapers defied 
prevention, money was collected in large amounts, and meetings weie 
held in spite of police prohibition and espionage. As before, Berlini 
Leipzig, Hamburg, and other places were in a minor state of siege, but ' 
although the local authorities thus acquired greatly increased powers, 
it was impossible to check the movements of the enemy. Bebel wasl 
perhaps right when he declared in the Reichsta^^ on March 20th that 
the Socialist party was nowhere mort numerous or better organised 
than in the districts where the minor state of siege had been proclaimed, 
and that the patty Press had never been more serviceable than then, 
for though the Social'Democrat was published abroad, its circulation 
was far larger than before the passing of the coercive measures, and it 
^as now able to furnish the agitation with considerable funds. He 

^referred to Prince Bismarck's State Socialism as follows : 

*Twill frankly tell you something. If anything has furthered Ae 
Social-Democratic agitation and the Social-Democratic tendency, it is 
the fact that Prince Bismarck has to a certain extent declared for 
Socialism and social reform ; only we are in this case the master, and 
he is the scholar. People are saying everywhere : when to-day Prince 
Bismarck with his great authority comes forward and not only acknow- 

}edgt5 tht existence of a social question — which was a few years ago 
emphatically denied by the ruling paivies— \>ux dcd^^ l^t ^\^\^v«&> ^ 
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and r^iaids it as hb duty to introduce measures on the sabjed^thenit 
may well be concluded that Social-Democracy b at bottom right'* 

He also made use of the significant words : " The fathers of the 
Socialist Law are also the Others of Anarchism in Germany/' words 
which, if they were intended as a disquieting prophecy, have fortun- 
ately had no fulfibnent as yet On the same occasion Liebknecht 
xang the changes on the word revolution. He said: 

^ It has been said that it is hoped to put an end to social revolution 
by sodal reform. But b there any essential difference between social 
reform and social revolution ? What is social reform ? A proper and 
trne social reform b only that which fundamentally removes the evils 
of society as it now exists. Wherein consist these evib ? • • • They 
consist in the wrong relationship between production and consumption 
and in our present wages ^system. From these causes springs the un- 
equal distribution of wealth — ^wholesale poverty on the one hand and 
great wealth in few hands on the other. He who takes up the ques- ' 
tioQ of social reform honestly must place the lever here, at this wrong 
relationship between production and consumption, and abolbh the 
exploitation of the working classes by capital That is social reform, ^ 
and, carried out thoroughly, sodal revolution. ^What the Imperial 
Chancellor i^ summing up as social reform has nothing to do with real 
social reform. What b the Sick Fund Law ? A police law for the ^ 
r^ulation of a part of the poor law system. .What b the Accident 
Law? Exactly the same thing — a police law for the regulation of a 
part of the poor sysltrxLj And what is the great law which still hovers 
befor us in the misty future, the law for the support of the infirm and 
old? Exactly a police law of the same kind for the regulation of a 
part of the poor system. Since all those persons who are to receive 
support under the Sickness Insurance Law and the Accident Insur- 
ance Law and the proposed law providing for age do already receive 
support under our present poor law, only it b in another form. Thus 
jiib b not solving the social problem ; it is not even breaking the way 
for social refonm ; and with Ms kind of reform you will certainly not 
obviate a violent settlement of the question.^ 

What follows might appear to ofier an unfavourable commentary 
upon the supposed pacific direction of the Liebknecht-B^\^5^t:)ft?c\ 

** 56 i^, " said Liebknecht, " you liav^ uoX. TOK«tt^w^^>sw ^^N5wi>».N 
Tar OTgznis^tioji, and I am convinced tinaX '^om t^rm^x 'w^ v^^r^r^ 
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bdieve^ indeed^ H would be the gxeatest misforume for yoo if yon did^ 
succeed. The Anarchists, who are now carrying on their woifc in 
Austria, have no footing in Germany— and why ? Because in Ger- 
many the mad plans of those men are wrecked on the compact oigani- 
sation of Sodal-Democracy, because tlie German proletariai^ in view 
of the fruitlessness of your Socialist Law, has not abandoned hope oli 
attaining its ends peacefully by means of Socialistic propaganda and* 
agitation. If— and I have said this before — ^if your law were not pr^ 
nihilo it would be pro nihilismo. If the German proleiariai no long 
believed in the efficacy of our present tactics ; if we found that w 
could no longer maintain intact the organisation and cohesio 
of the party, what would happen ? We should simply declare — ^wi 
have no more to do with the guidance of the party ; we can no long 
be responsible. The men in power do not wbh that the party shoulc^^ 
continue to exist ; it is hoped to destroy us — well, no party 
itself to be destroyed, for there is above all things the law of 
defence, >r self-preservation, and if the organised direction fails y 
will have a condition of anarchy in which everything is left to tb 
individual And do you really believe— you who have so often praise 
the bravery of the Germans up to heaven when it has been to yourr — 
interest to do so— do you really believe that the hundreds of thousand^^ 
of German Social-Democrats are cowards? Do you believe that what^ 
has happened in Russia would not be possible in Germany if yot^ 
succeeded in bringing about here the conditions which exist there ? ''^ 

The Government secured the prolongation of the Socialist Law, but ^1 
while applying this law with great stringency it did not falter in th^ |l 
attempt \o pacify the working classes by the passing of social measures ^i 
/ of the kind Liebknecht ridiculed. On June 15th, 1883, & Sickness^ 
Insurance Law was passed for workpeople employed in mines, salt 
works, quarries, factories, smelting and other works, as well as on the 
railways and in the inland shipping trade. This was supplemented 
by an instalment of the Accident Insurance Law on July 6th, 1884. 
Prince Bismarck, indeed, went so far as to proclaim the doctrine of a 
right to work (Jiechi auf Arbeit) and astonished both friends and foes 
by the pronounced Radicalism of his views on the social question.' 



t speech in the Reichstag, March aitt, 1884. 

^ "Ciwm tbm worldng-nan Che right to work," he nid ia the Eidchalac ^n May 9Ch, 18849*^ 
"MuioogmMbmU healthy, jusore hln care when heU ucV, tasut« Yk\ii^^vnaAaa'«\«iek^^\^ 
^ Mfjoa wiUdo thei^ juid aoc fear the lac nfi ce ok caty em ex Suae^ wai > \V«m <5awAi^a>ii . 
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itf He showed that he had broken for ever with the doctrine of laissew^ 
^ 4 f<o'rc as he preached that it was the duty of a State pretending to be 
Christian to care more for the weak and less for the strong amongst 
its citizens. Nothing could exceed the earnestness with which the 
Chancellor enforced the pressing importance of social reforms during 
these early years of the State Socialistic era, but so far as the Social- 
ly emooratics were concerned he found but little sympathetic response. 
Tills did not, however, give him discouragement, for he refused to 
rt^ard the working classes and the Social-Democrats as identical 
^ Cur working-men,** he said, ^ are not all, thank God, Social-Demo« 
crc-ats, and are not all indifferent to the endeavours of the Federal > 
C^vemments to help them, and perhaps not to the difficulties which 
_5-^cy ha^-e to contend with in Parliament*" In this year another 
S^eneral election took place and it afforded the Socialist party an 
^>:pportimity of demonstrating a strength which no one had believed to 
^^^dst. The cami>aign was entered upon with extraordinary vigour, and 
'^^e result was that, in spite of all the difficulties incidental to the 
>^gilant enforcement of the Socialist Law, no fewer than twenty-four 
^fe^ats were won, or double the number of i88i. Ten seats were won 
^^1 Prussia, five in Saxony, two in Bavaria, one in Hesse and six in 
^^linor States. 

In Berlin two out of the six places fell to Socialists, and in Hamburg 
9nd Breslau two out of three. The number of votes polled was 5499990^ 
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'-mnrdi 'pctmsioo for old a^e' are spoken ; if tfie State wfll show a little more Christian soli* 

^hnde fat the workios*num, then I beliere that the gentlemen of the Wyden programme wiU 

9oond their bird"call in vain, and that the thronging to them will greatly decrease as soon as 

>rorkins-men see that the Goremment and legislative bodies are earnestly concerned for their * 

'^relfire.'* Then, answering the sxsecr of an opponent, he said, *' Yes, I acknowledge nncon* 

^iidoaally a right to work (Rtekt auf ArMi) and I will stand np for it as long as I am in 

this place. Bat here I do not stand on the ground of Socialism, which is said to have only 

begrm with the Elsmarck Ministry, bat on that of the Prassian Common Law.** [This states 

expressly : ** It is incumbent on the State to provide for the support and care of those citiiens 

wLo axe unable to provide sustenance for themselves and cannot obtain the same from other 

private persons who are by special laws made responsible.** Then : ** To those who lack means » 

axxi cfportnnity of earning a livelihood for themselves and those belonging to them, work suited 

to their powers and capaciries shall be appointed.*] " Was not the right to work^" proceeded 

Bisxoarck, " openly prodaimed at the time of the publication of the Common Law t Is it not 

^^^^v^^KM in an oor social arrangements that the man who comes before his fellow dtiieiifl 

and says, ' I am healthy, I de^re to work, but can find no work,' is entitled to say, ' Give me 

work,* xad that the State is bound to g^ve bim wocW '^^>iq<<^A Va:«^ ^^Rax ^^^^iiS^^^^i^ 

/ tioJcrzxkca ifU were ncrcssaiy ia the ixilocsl 9C ^^ ^titm^X^^v^^Vst >a^'^na^'^^=^^'^ 
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tn increase of 358/)29^ so that even judging by electoral xesahs tbe 
party could now daim atenth partof all the votes cast in the country, 
but the real voting strength was far greater, for in a multitude of cases 
no candidates were brought out where the Socialist vote was consider- 
able. The alarming story told by the elections produced a great 
effect in Government and police circles ; and the war of extermination 
was carried on with greater determination than ever. Between 
October ist, 1884, and September 30th, 1885, seventy-six meetings U 
were dissolved in Berlin alone, and as many more were forbidden. I0 Ic 
spite of this it was reported to the Reichstag that an extraordinarily l 
vigorous agitation was still carried on. Industrial associations were 1 
formed in large numbers, and the careful secrecy preserved baffled tbc I 
powers of the police. The history of the year 1885 ^^ made more 
exciting by the murder at Frankfort-on-Main of a high police officii 
named RumpfT by the Anarchist Lieske, and the judicial measur^^ 
which followed. This year also a split occurred in the Socialbt campr 
and at one time it promised to attain serious dimensions. The cau^e 
was the support given by the Socialist Deputies to the Govemment:^^ 
mail steamship subvention scheme, which passed the Reichstag in tt»^ 
spring. There was a little plain speaking on both sides, but the breac^^ 
was eventually healed. 

On January 21st, 1886, the Socialists in the Reichstag brought in ^ 
bill for the repeal of the Explosives Act The proposal was, of cours^9» 
defeated, but the Government's request that the Socialist Law migl:^ ^ 
be prolonged was two months later agreed to, and the measure wa 
extended until September 30th, 1888. During the debate which too 
place on this latter question Liebknecht again professsed that he 
DO. sympathy with violence. " The Government may be sure," he sai 

^ that we shall not, now or ever« go upon the bird-lime, that we shal 

never be such fools as to play the game of our enemies by attempt 
Yes, it would be your game : it would be exceedingly agreeable t 
you — ^we know that welL** Yet the Socialists were as defiant as ever. 
^ I will tell you this : we do not appeal to your sympathy ; the resull^^ 
b all the same to us, for we shall win one way or the other. Do your — 
worst, for it will only be to our advantage. And the more madly yotw^ 
carry on, the sooner you will come to the end ; the pitcher ^oes to th^ 
well until it breaks.* ^ 

^ Speedi of A^ 9i)d« ^^^ 
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Bd>el was more warlike than hb friend liebknecht, and an ex* 
pression used by him roused Prince Bismarck to an tmusual outburst 
of indignation. Either with or without ulterior design, Bebel said that 
if such a crisis occurred in Germany as in Russia, there would be 
znxzrder. This brought the Chancellor to hb feet in a rage^ and he 
deduced from the words said a declaration of the justifiableness of 
assassination. ^ Herr Bebel,'' he excl^med, ^ says ' The monarchy 
would certainly be affected if you employed the measures which are 
cnstonary in Russia.' The monarchy !— that is with us the monarch, 
so that coming in immediate connection with the reference to the 
znurder of the Emperor Alexander, thb is a direct threat of the 
murder of the German sovereign I • • • It is a direct threat of the 
murder of the Emperor, of the repetition of the Hodel and Nobiling 
attempts which you [the Socialists] seek to repudiate. It depends on 
jponr own theoretical judgment whether our institutions are sufSdently 
Russian to justify the murder of an Emperor. You leave it to the 
indi^-idual to pass judgment over the State, the monarchy, customs, 
and over all our institutions and our laws. You hold the individual 
to be under certain circumstances justified in committing murder. 
That b the enormous difference which divides you from tibe rest of 
mankind and qualifies you to be the object of exceptional laws." ^ 
The Government sought prolongation for five years, but this was out 
of the question, as the Clericals took sides with the Progressists in 
opposing a longer term than before. The majority on the second 
reading was 27, and that on the third reading, on April 2nd, was 32. 
It is significant that the Ministerial majority had fallen very low. In 
1S78 the Socialist Law was passed by 221 votes against 149, a majority 
of 72 ; and now it was prolonged for two years by 169 votes against 
137, a majority not half so lai^e. In July a somewhat sensational 

^ speech of liuch 3xst»z83& It should be czplained that tbtt word /nc^ which Bebd 
ksed is ambi^oos, and from the cootext might be nndorstood to mean either that the 
AQoarchy wtxiidbe ** affected** or *'stnick at." BebeTs words, spoken on hiarch 30th, were as 
^^laws : ** Heir voo Pattkamer calls to mud the speech which I delivered in 1881 on tho 
oa the Socialist Law a few days after the mnrder of the Cxar. I did not then glorify 
I declared that a system like that prerailiog in Rnsaa necessarily gave birth to 
~IHIlsmaiid most necessazily lead to deeds of violence. Yes, I do not hestate to say that if 
shoold inaugnxate snd& a system in Germany il woold of neccsnty lead to deeds 
withnsaswdL (A Depoty caDed out: * The German Monarchy t*] The German 
woold then certainly be affected, and I do not hesitate to say that I shoold be ooo 
the first to lend a hand in the work, tag all measures an allowable «:C3Ukfiaxv^^%>vfC«!abr 
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Socialist trial took place at Frabets^t when nine Sodalist% induing 
the six Deputies, Bebel, von VoUmari^ Dietz^' Aueri* Frohme^^ and 
Viereck* were chaij^ed with taking part in a secret and illegal oxsanisap 
tion. The result of the trial was that all the accused were sentenced 
to imprisonment for six or nine months, Bebel and four Pariiamentary 
associates receiving the heavier penalty. Several of the Deputies were 
reported on their release to have suffered severely from incarceration. 
At the end of November, reports were presented to the Reichstag 
on the working of the Socialist Law in Berlin, Altona, and other 
places. It was stated that agitation continued to be carried on with 
unflagging zeal, and that the prohibition and dispersal of meetings 
had frequently to be resorted to in the metropolis, where ^social- 
revolutionary agitations and Anarchist movements threaten public 
security." Up to date 172 refusals of residence in Berlin were ia force. 

^ Georf Hemrich too VoUnuur, bom March Ttb, 1850^ at Mnidcli. He was a Ceoteoant ia 
the Bavarien army as early as 1866^ «rhea he went throogh the Anstrian campaign, hot he 
vithdrew from scrnce in 1867. He took part, however, in the Franoo-Prosiian war as a higher 
official in the field telegraphic department and was severely wounded near Blois. Invalided, 
he devoted himself to philosophical, economical, and political studies and became a S^aTitt. 
After several years of anthorship and journalism his political principles brought him a year's 
Imprisonment and expoluon from Dresden (1878). In 1879 he proceeded to Zurich and 
carried on his studies further both there and later in Paris. He was in i88s returned to the 
Reichstag and the following year he resumed reudence in Germany, but in 1883 he was imr 
prisoned. Last year he was unable to regain a seat in the Reichstag. He has written several 
small works on Socialistic subjects ^od has contributed largely to newspapers. 

S Johann H. W. Dietr, printer and bookseller, of Stuttgart, bom Ooober 3rd, 1843^ aC 
Lubeck. He was expelled from Hamburg under the Socialist Law ia 1878* Ha has sat ia 
the Reichstag since 1881 for a Hamburg division. 

8 Ignas Auer, a saddler of Schwerin, in Mecklenburg, bom Aprfl 19th, 1846, la Bavmria, a 
Catholic Sodalisti He Jias been successively expelled from Dresden, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Altona and Harburg. He was elected to the Reichstag by a Saxon constituency in January, 
1877, but was defeated In the election of the following year. Ia 1880 he succeeded ia winning 
a seat, and he continued to sit in the House until 1887. 

* Karl J. E. Frohme^ author, of Bockenhelm, Frankfort, bom February 4th, 1850^ at Ha» 
ever. Has travelled in Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Austria, Denmark, and England, and 
since 1870 has been an avowed Socialist advocate, in which capacity he has several times beea 
imprisoned. He has sat in the Reichstag since z88i. His principal literary achievement is a 
work on the development of the institution of property, but he has written many brockurtM tat 
. the purposes of agitation. 

8 Louis Viereck, a Munich journalist, bom March aist, 1851. He studied mediciae at 
Marburg, and after the French war, during which he did voluntary hospital service^ he 
studied JarupnsdeocB Mnd social sdenoe at BerUn, eulciini^ tha State eenrioe la 1873. !■ 
mS^S bs hrcame MjounudiMt* He has travelled la many co(uutnea»\pft^^^w^'^1fi>a1A%Vw^f^aiIA 
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tills year forther progress was made irith the accident and 
ackness insurance schemesi which it was found desirable to carry out 
'piecemeaL The only other incident calling for mention is the issue 
of an unpopular decree by Herr von Puttkamer, the Minister of the 
Interior, rendering strikes of woricpeople difficult For some time 
the Socialist Deputies strove to secure the recall of the ordinance^ but 
its author stood firm, and the matter ended with the addition of a new 
|word to the Socialist vocabulary, the not too graceful word PuHkamerei. 
In February, 1887, the Reichstag was dissolved on the Army Bill, 
which it refused to accept, and the patriotic spirit aroused led to a 
re2Lction similar to that of 1878. On this occasion the National 
liberals and Conservatives united in support of the septennate, and 
this coalition of forces naturally affected some of the other parties 
very seriously, and the Socialist party most of alL The Socialists 
were also handicapped in that their movements were carefully watched 
by the police, who rigorously made use of all the powers given by the 
law of 1878. Electoral agitation was in most places next to impossible^ 
for meetings were forbidden, the circulation of pamphlets and leaflets was 
made illegal, and proper house-to-house visitation was in the nature of 
the case impracticable. These modes of electioneering were^ of course^ 
pursued to some extent in the teeth of law and police^ but the odds 
were after all very heavy. During the four weeks preceding the 
election, the Government Gazette published prohibitions of 106 
publications, 88 of them being electoral leaflets, while during the first 
quarter of the year the Berlin police dissolved or prohibited nearly 
forty meetmgs, made fifty domiciliary visits, and apprehended or 
expelled seven persons. Yet, in spite of all difficulties, the Socialists 
polled 763,128 votes, or 213,138 more than in 1884, an increase of 
neariy 39 per cent, though the aggregate increase in the number of 
votes cast in Germany was only 33 per cent The number of Deputies 
returned fell, however, firom twenty-four to eleven. The total number 
of valid votes cast in the first elections was 7,540,938, (the number of 
persons qualified to vote being9,769,8o2, with a population of 46,855,704)^ 
so that 10*1 per cent fell to the Socialist party. The Socialists took 
the fifth place numerically amongst Germany*s eleven political parties. 
The results of the Berlin elections were very startling. Of the 232,362 
valid votes cast in the first elections 93,335 or 40 per cent. CelLt.<\t^^ 
Socialists, an increase of 24,42$ ot 3$ v^x ctiiV-i^wi.^'^^'^sss^ssi^s^^ 
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persons qualified to vote only increased about 10 per cent The 
Sodalist TOte was nearly twice as lai^e as in the year of the passing 
of the Sodalist Law. It was not, however, in Prussia that the 
Socialists so seriously lost in Parliamentary strength, for the Prussian 
Deputies only fell from ten to eight The decline was diiefly attributable 
to the total extinction of the party in Saxony, which in 1884 returned 1 
five Socialists, and in the minor States, with the exception of Hamburg, | 
which still retained its two Socialist members. And yet Saxony, with | 



no Socialist Deputy, polled 149,270 votes, or 287 per cent of the 
aggregate poll, against only 87,786 votes in i88i. Indeed, in Saxony 
the Socialist voters increased during this period considerably more 
than the total number of qualified voters. The results of the elections 
showed some curious inconsistencies. With proportional represeiitation 
the Socialists would have had forty instead of eleven memlxrs, and 
as a fact the Imperial Party (Free Conservatives) with a less vote 
returned forty-one members. Nevertheless, the Sodalists were 
thoroughly satisfied with their moral victory, and the party Press 
raised loud shouts of exultation, and spoke of the ^' mighty growth " of 
the proletarian vote. ^ Have we any need to doubt die future ? ** 
asked the Berlin Volksblaii ; ^* no, the old parties may divide the old 
property class as they like, but the future belongs to none of them.'* The 
Socialist Deputies returned included Bebel, Grillenberger, Hasendever, 
and Singer.^ 

It caimot be uninteresting to give here a few figures showing the 
distribution of Socialism in Germany as indicated by this election : 

Votes given in Um fiist elecdons. 
PopoUdon CO Bodalitt, Socialist 

December t^ Percentage 

States, Ac. 1885. Total valid. Now of whole. 



1 



Prussia 28,318,470 4>53o>5«> 393>63S 87 8 

Bavaria . 5,420,199 827,327 54»774 6'6 i 

Saxony 3,182,003 Si9>358 i49>27o 287 — 

Wurtemberg i,99SiX8s 326^798 ",437 3'5 — 

The VolksparUi^ an extreme democratic party, polled 4S1803 vote^v 
or 14 per cent of the whole vote of Wurtemberg. 

1 FmiI Singer, n trndesauui of Berlin, whence, however, he was expcOedonder dbe Sudali^ 

Law in z88d. Bom January s^th, 1844, a Jew. He has heen n member of the RcichstPtf 

tMl^ Asviiy been fctnnied in thu year hi % OetUa dMdoiK 1^^ 
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December I, 

1885. Total ^raBd. 



Baden 



} 



1,601^55 
956^611 



575,152 
313,946 

98,371 

341,525 
372,452 
214,884 
161^60 



Mecklenbois* 

Schwerin 
Saxe-Wcimar 
Mecilenbui^- ) 

StrtHtz ( 
Oldenbaiig^ 
Brunswick^ 
Saxe-Meiningen 
Saxe-Altenburg 
Saxe-Cobtirg*Gotha 198,829 
Anhalt 248,166 

Schwanborg-Son- ) ^- ^q^ 

dershausen J ^-^"^ 

Scbwarzburg- 1 « «^ 

Rudolstadt / *3,^36 

Waldeck 56,575 

Reuss older line 55^904 
Reoss younger line 110^598 
Schauxnbuig-Iippe 37>204 
lippe 123,212 

Liibeck 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Alsace*Ix>rraine 
Total for the 1 

Empire j 



67,658 
165,628 
518,620 

1,564,355 

46,855,704 



275,537 
168,063 

100,151 

53,964 
11,229 

52,852 
61,412 
34,078 
28,251 

32,171 
39,100 

11,505 

14,093 

6,444 

9.930 

18,615 

7,321 
21,244 
12,732 
27,884 

96,860 
253,517 

7f54c^938 



No. 

13,088 
18,913 

5,653 

3,097 
268 

2,359 
12,550 

4,659 
4,078 

9,105 

3,448 

920 
1,167 

4,079 

6,455 
172 

359 

4,254 

7,743 
50,972 

673 
763,128 



PcrceBtafS ineinbefs 
of whole, teturned. 

4-8 - 

11-3 — . 

5-6 

57 — 

2-4 — 

45 — 

20'4 — 

137 — 

14-4 — 

28-3 — 

8-8 — 

8 — 

8-3 - 



41-1 

347 

2*4 

17 

33*4 
278 

52*6 
03 
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And here a few words upon a phenomenon which has hitherto re- 
ceived little attention. It is a fact of much significance that in the 
Catholic parts of the Empire Socialism does not wield anything like 
the power which it can boast in those parts where Protestantism pre- 
dominates. This is undoubtedly due in great measure to the greater 
solicitude shown by the Catholic priesthood for the masses — ^indeed, 
the Protestant Church has acknowledged its neglect in this respect — 
though another factor of importance is the industrial character of 
most centres of Socialism. The following figures relating to Prussia 
are also taken from the election returns for 1887, the population bein^ 
b^sed on the census of December isX^i^V T)f>&xxvo.'i\!cw's^«^^^Ns!C' 
dustry prevaJls aver agriculture ate mdkax^ V| «sw 'asxw^^ "^ 
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districts regarded as Protestant are those in which at least 60 p 
cent of the population are Protestants ; so, too, with Catholic district 

Protestant Districi& 

PopuUtimi. SocialU 

GovtraflMot»l Diitricti. Arotcsuot. Catholic BodaltiC folta. Mcml 

""KdnigsbeifT 78*2 208 8»I74- 5*5 - 

Gumbinnen 97*3 2 49 — 

•Berlin 87'! 7'6 93»33S=40'2 2 

•Potsdam 96*8 27 26,636=117 — 

•Frankfurt 97*1 2*3 12,811= 7'8 — 

•Stettin 97'8 vz 8^062= 8*3 — 

Koslin 97'o 1*9 — — — 

Stralsund 98*6 1*2 1x6= 0*4 -- 

•Liegnitz 82*9 16*5 6,61 x= 37 — 

•Magdeburg 95-3 4-1 22,935=13-4 — 

•Merscburg 977 2*1 14,674= 8*9 — 

' •Erfu^ . 76 23-4 5,7-2= 8-3 - 

Schleswig 98-5 I -I 39,876=21-5 I 

•Hanover 86-9 12-4 31,086= 8'i i 

•Minden 6r8 37-1 4,845= 6'2 — 

•Casscl 81 166 131709=11*4 — 



The average percentage of Socialist votes is here 97. 

Cathouc Districts. 

Posen 26 7110 226= 0*1 — 

•Oppchi 9'i 89-3 294= o*i — 

Miinster lo*6 887 243= 0*3 

Coblenz 33*6 64*8 327= 0*3 

•Cologne 15-3 83-1 9,625= 7-6 — 

•Treves 186 80*4 — — 

•Aix-la-Oiapelle 37 95-4 1,244= i*3 — 

Sigmaringcn 3-5 95-5 — — — 

The average percentage of Socialist votes is here i*2i. Even tal 
faig the industrial districts alone^ the percentage is only 2*25 again 
97 in the Protestant districts. Taking Prussia altogetberi the pop 
lation was 64*6 per cent Protestant and 34 per cent Catholicy and tt 
Socialist votes numbered 4*8 per cent In Bavaria the btdk of tt 

popuhtioa is Catholic An analysis of the tVtcXxoxi itvoxtA ^vet tb 

ibtlofvittg results >— 
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SodaEn 


ovcnoMStilDatricttL Ckdiofic' 


Pkt>Ccrtuil* 


SedaBttvatca. 


flKBOCn* 


Upper Bavaria 


94*4 


5 


I7>432=I2-2 


— 


Lower Bavaria 


99-a 


07 


270= Vi 


— 


Palatinate 


43-2 


548 


Sfifos: 4*1 


— 


Upper Palatinate 


91*3 


8-4 


1,011= 1*4 


— 


IJpper Franconia 


42*2 


57^ 


7,552= 9 


— 


Central ^ 


22-3 • 


75*8 


17,771=16-2 


1 


Lower „ 


799 


177 


. 2,073= 2 


— 


Swabia 


84-9 


144 


3,605= 3-2 


— 


Totals 


708 


28'I 


54,774= 6*6 


I 



The total nccmber of votes cast in the first elections was 827,327 
part from 1,305 spoiled votes). Where the Protestants were in ex* 
Kss of the Catholics the Socialist vote was on an average of 97 pef 
ent, and where the Catholics predominated this vote only averaged 
*8 per cent In Saxony the population was 96*8 per cent Protestant 
nd 2*8 per cent Catholic : the Socialist vote was, as we have seen^ 
87 per cent In Wurtemberg the population was 69*2 per cent 
!rotestant and 30 per cent Catholic, and the Socialist vote was 3*S 
sr cent In Baden the Catholics numbered 627 per cent and the 
rotestants 35^ per cent, and the Socialists voted 4*8 per cent 
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CRAPTERXV. 

PRESENT ASPECT OP THE SOCIALIST 

MOVEMENT. 

For twdve yean a stringent law held b check the pabllc agitation of 
Socialism, but the party grew by leaps and bounds. The SodaEst 
Law foiled, in fact, of its purpose, for it was dictated by a short-sighted 
estimate of the results 9f coercion, and by an unwarranted deprecia- 
tion of the resource of those who were to be coerced. The end came 
fai 1890 at the instance of the Emperor William II. In that year, the 
last year of his Chancellorship, Prince Bismarck proposed to embody \ 
the Socialist Law, as a permanent statute, in the penal code of the 
Empire. Another provision in the bill which marked departure from 
the earlier measure was the proposal to give to the Government the : 
power of expelling not only, as hitherto, from districts proclaimed to ^ 
be under the minor state of siege, but from Germany altogether, sub- ' 
jects whose Socialistic proclivities might render them publicly obnoxi* 
ous. This latter proposal was the great stone of stumbling at which 
one party of the Reichstag after another hesitated during the debates 
on the bilL Had the then Chancellor agreed, as his friends asked 
him, to withdraw the expatriation clause, he might have secured a 
majority for the measure, but he refused either to do this, or to take 
part in the discussions. The bill, shorn of its expulsion clause, passed 
its second reading by a majority of five votes, but it was ultimately 
rejected, on January 25th, by 169 votes against 98. 

It was regarded at the time as singular that the speech with which 
the Emperor dissolved the Reichstag the same evening made no 
mention either of the Socialist Law or of the Governments defeat 
Yet the omission was not accidental ; ilYi^id %&^^^ v^tiSfis^asiCA. For 
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already the conrageoos dedsion to abandon exceptional legblation 

liad been fonned in the mind of the new roler. Prometheus was at 

bist to be miboond. 

/ The election took place in February, 1890, and, when the final 

/ resTilts were known, it was found that the only party which could speak 

^ of triomph was the Socialist party. They left the Reichstag numbering 

eleven ; they returned niunbering thirty-five, and had later a further 

' addition. Prince fiismarck said in 1884, when the Socialists had won 

greatly at the polls, that although they had then returned ^ their 

second dozen " members, he would ^give them a third** The third 

dozen was now completed. But more significant than this increase 

of Socialist members was the increase of Socialist voters, for of the 

seven million men who voted in the first ballots, a million and a half 

supported Socialist candidates. In other words, with proportional 

representation, the Socialist members of the Reichstag would have 

numbered 85 out of 397. The Socialists, indeed, polled more votes 

than any other party. 

The doomed law had still validity for six months, and its provisions 
continued to be quietly, though faithfully, enforced. Yet, as the time 
of expiration drew near, no attempt was made to secure the prolonga- 
tion of the measure. Without further appeal to the supporters of 
coercion in the past, without even the suggestion of compromise, the 
Government allowed the law to run out its sands. On September 
30th, 1890, just twelve years after its birth, the Socialist Law died a 
natural death. Social Democracy had conquered, after aU. ^* The 
Imperial Chancellor thinks he has got hold of us,** said Bebel on one 
occasion in the Reichsug, **but, the fact is, we have got hold of him.** 
The boast was no hollow one. After a long and desperate struggle 
with the indomitable pertinacity of a coalition which had brought to 
perfection the art and science of secret agitation, the Government ' 
abandoned the weapon to which it had once attributed the strength 
and virtues of the invindble Excalibur. ^The Socialist Law has 
fallen," exclaimed liebknecht, as he began a speech of congratulation, 
in Berlin, « The Socialist Law has Mltis Wi«L«ci'^^^ ^N^^^ 
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The ^ Prisoner of Chillon* ttgaiatd his freedom with a sigh, lor he 
had ^learned to love despair.* Not so the Social Democrats of Ger* 
many. Yet it must be aUowed that they made very tolerant use of / 
their restored liberty. The eve of emancipation saw the re*gatheiiog f 
in Berlin of many of the expelled victims of the moribund law. From ■ 
east and west, from north and south, they came back to the scene of 
agitations which for most of them had meant the hard severing of 
friendships, the sacrifice of home, even the loss of livelihood.. It was 
a glad, mad evening for the Socialistic workman of the metropolis. 
For the first time for ten years be dare avow his Socialism with im* 
punity. He might now restore the portraits and busts of his heroes- 
Marx, Lassalle, Liebknecht, Bebe! — ^which he had so long been com- 
pelled to treasure in secret He might again read literature the pos- 
session of which had been forbidden him on pain of imprisonment | 
For him the police had no longer terror. The spectre of the vigilant . 
spy ceased to trouble his imagination and his tranquillity. He needed \ 
no longer to whisper with bated breath thoughts which his fellows' in 
other lands known to him might proclaim from the house-tops. He 
was free again, and once more he felt himself a man. As midnight 
approached, great gatherings were held in all parts of the city to cele- 
brate the victory which had been won. When twelve o'clock sounded, 
roar after roar of triumphant acclamation testified to the intense relief 
and joy experienced by the working classes. There was no disturb* 
ance, only much cheering, much congratulation, much singing of the 
^ MarseiUaise," and mtlch waving of red flags. To complete the cele* 
bration, a medal was struck '* in memory of the famous victory won by 
the people's cause" — ^let it be added — against tremendous odds. And 
so the era of repression reached its close. 

Within a few days a congratulatory gathering of the party was held 
at Halle, the result of which was the convening in the following year 
(1891) of a formal Congress (Parteitag) at Erfurt, at which the official 
programme was revised, and given its present form. 

The succeeding elections of 1893 and 1898 have peculiar interest^ 
since in them the Socialists were able to resort to the free and open 
agitation of old. In the former year 1,786,738 votes were cast for 
Socialist candidates, of whom 44 were elected, a number increased 
later to 4S hy bye^lections. The election of 1898 showed fiirther 
lemarkable progress^ for the party madt an aiaidA^Qiik f& ^<^\. M^ 
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thdr Pariiameotary representatives. This electioD, in £ict^ made (he 
Socialists the second party in the Reichstag in point of seats— being 
only snzpassed by the Ultramontanes — ^while in point of votes they 
came oat at least half a million ahead of any rival (action, having 
polled aboot 2,135*000 votes, or one-fourth of the total number 
recorded. Even in Berlin, where they had to surrender two seats to 
the Radicals, they were the only party that could boast an increase of 
votes as compared with 1893. 

More significant still, however, was the progress which the Socialists 
made in the rural districts, where, until latterly, they have almost 
vainly striven to gain the ear of the electorate. East Prussia is one of 
the most agricultural parts of the Empire, and, traditionally, one of 
the most Conservative ; yet while in 13 rural constituencies of this 
province the Socialist candidates nine years ago polled just 236 votes 
between them, and while their aggregate vote in these same constitu- 
encies was only rr,8i6 in 1893, the number rose in 1898 to 29,338. In 
one constituency the five ^-ears* increase was from 660 to 3,178, in 
another from r,392 to 3,564, in another from 22; to 3,539. Talcing the 
whole pro\'ince, with the exception of the town of Konigsberg, the 
Socialist vote was 12,368 in 1893, and in 1898 3r,774— an increase of 
19,406. Again, in the essentially pastoral kingdom of Wiirtemberg 
the increase was frx)m 42,000 to 62,000^ or nearly 50 per cent. In the 
Idngdom of Saxony, while all parties together only polled 12,386 votes 
more than in 1893, the Social-Democratic vote increased 28,534 (from 
270,654 to 299,i88X being as nearly as possible one-half of the aggre- 
gate vote of all the seven parties which put forward candidates. In 
Bavaria and Schleswig-Holstein the increase of Socialist votes was 
10 per cent, in Hanover 20 per cent, and in Mecklenburg 46 per 



Yet while the elections told so emphatically in favour of Social Demo- 
cracy, it is significant that never before did the ''parties of civil 
order" manifest so serious or so general a determination to join forces 
in resistance to the onslaught of a common enemy. In the first 
baDots the watchword was, of course, ** Sauve quipeut^ and as most 
of the fictions which confronted each other did so with a genuine 
hope of success, it was only here and there that agreement was come 
to, outside the groups closely allied in principle and aim^ to comhusA. 
in this stnse. Bat no sooner urert iSie tex fSit«as»J^ ^^52^^^^ '^aas 
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from the headquarters of every party the injimctum was issoed diat 
wherever Social-Democratic candidates were in the field, no effint 
should be spared to inflict upon them crashing defeat Even parties 
so self<entred as the Conservatives and the Ultramontanes <Ud not 
hesitate to unite with their antagonists in pursuance of this end, 
while in not a few Rhenish and other Catholic districts Ultramontane 
candidates were supported both by Radicals and National Libends 
where Social-Democratic success was the only other alternative. 

The two principal leaders of the Sodal-Democratic pai^ in Getmany^ ! ^ 
^n (act, the only members of the party to whom the term leader can 
properly be applied — are now Wilhelm Liebknecht and August BebeL 
BoUi men have lived eventful lives and have sufiered often and 
Severely for the sake of their cause. Already we have seen how they 
worked hand in hand on behalf of the International Association and 
how they gradually came to the head of the German Socialist mo▼^ 
ment. A few biographical facts may well be added here. Of Lieb- 
knecht not even enemies venture to say that he seeks interested and 
ambitious ends. Mebring*s verdict is the following : '' A fimattc, with 
all the good and bad sides of one, Liebknecht is personally a very 
estimable man, whose private life is in all respects exemphuy. Un- 
like Lassalle, Marx, and Schweitzer, he was bom poor and he has 
remained poor ; he is contented unth mere necessaries so long as be 
can devote himself to his work, and he despises the most honourable 
gains which might turn him from his lifers purpose. In this respect 
he is irreproachable ; the reproach of sordid motives in the low sense 
of the word cannot be brought against him. But when his cause is 
at stake it will be difficult to find in Germany the man who can use the 
most poisoned and contemptuous weapons with equal indifierence."^ 
Liebknecht was bom at Leipzig on March 29th, 1826W He studied at 
the Universities of Giessen, Berlin, and Marburg, and at one time he 
thought of following an academic career, but scientific and social 
studies made him a politician, and when the first Baden insurrection 
broke out in 1848, be took arms in the Republican cause. The enter- 
prise failed wofully, and he was captured and flung into prison, where 
he remained from September until the following May. We next find 
him as a fugitive in Switzerland, but this country he soon exchanged 
for England, which was his home firom 1850 until 1862. During this . 

i "IXf DtotKhs 8odal4tBoto.6«»* vi^ %^ 9a. 
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time he was mnch in the society of Marx and £ngels,and he embraced 
the foimex's views with enthusiasm. In August^ 1862, he returned to 
Gennany and became a chief writer for the North German Gazette 
before it #as converted into a Ministerial organ, confining himself to 
foreign politics, as he had lost touch with domestic afiairs. A month 
later. Count von Bismarck was called upon to form a Ministry, and 
the journal went over to the Government Liebknecht at once re* 
signed his position, though great inducements were held out to him 
in the hope that he v.ould stay. Hb next move was to join Lassalle*s 
agitation. A letter written by the secretary of the Universal Associa* 
tion to the president in December of this year expresses doubts as to 
the new convert's trustworthiness, but these were soon set at rest. 
The last dinging suspicion that he was a reactionary was dispelled in 
the summer of 1865, when he was ordered to quit Berlin and Prussia. 
Taking up his residence at Leipzig he conducted a democratic journal 
until it was suppressed in September, 1866. A little later he ventured 
to return to Berlin n^ithout permission, and the penalty for this act of 
defiance was his imprisonment for three months. In autumn of 1867 
he was returned to the North German Diet by a Saxon constituency, 
and from that time until the present he has been one of the greatest 
supports of the German Socialist movement in the manifold capacity 
of journalist, author, agitator and Parliamentary Deputy, and he may 
now be regarded as the commander-in-chief of the Social-Demofpatic 
army. He entered the New Reichstag in 1874 as member for a 
di\ision in Saxony, and this division he represented until 1881, when 
he was elected in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. The reaction of 1887, 
however, cost Liebknecht his seat, though his rival's majority was 
y rr^Tl- He has suffered other imprisonments than the one named. 
In December, 1870^ he was apprehended on a charge of high treason 
and was detained in prison until March following. In 1872, he was 
^th Bebel sentenced to two years' imprisonment for publishing 
treasonable writings during the Fr^ach war. In 188 1 he was expelled 
from Leipzig under the Socialist Law, 

liebknecht cannot be regarded as an origmal thinker. He b, how* 
ever, a man of high intellectual attainments and his several published 
works are more than mere compilations for propagandism. Especially 
deserving of mention is " Zur Grand- und Bodenfrage^" a v<\tt <».^bA 
land qucsdov^ expanded from a \ecXMte ^xAfessX v^Mts^^^Nsk iSiw. 
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Yet^ ihoagh not claiming the authorship of new theories, Liebknedit 
has done a great deal to popolarise the political and social theories of 
men like Marx and Lasssdie. He is through and through a Com- 
munist and a Republican* and he is determined upon realising his ' 
ideals by hook or by crook — by £ur means if possible, but if not by 
iair means then by fouL '^ I am a Republican,'* he wrote in i86ft . 
^ the fact that I live in a monarchy does not make me a Royalist We^ 
acknowledge the supreme power, but only as a fact which we shall ' 
tolerate until that power no longer possesses power. We do not sit : 
idle, but use every weapon which the ruling power has left us in ^ 
struggling with that authority."^ And again, ^Socialism is no loDgerjf : 
a question of theory but simply one of power, which can be settlej ] ' 
with no Parliament, which can only be settledjn the^strp^tjor on_tii§5 
battlefielff^ Hie^orks for the subversion of Ae monarchical prin-[ 
' ciple and for the establishment of a Free People's State. In this 
State all subjects will stand upon the same level : there will be no 
classes and no privileges. The political revolution will necessarily 
entail a social and economic revolution. Society will come into 
possession of the land and instruments of production, and the labourer 
will receive the produce of his labour. In all these theories he stands 
upon the ground of Marx, at whose feet he sat so long. Upon one 
occas^n he explained his standpoint to the Reichstag as follows :^ 
^ *' You reproaqji us with desiring to introduce community of goods 
and t6 abolish private property : we on the other hand say that 
modem society already has conmiunity of goods in the bad sense of 
the word and is abolishing property ; that is, the produce of labour, 
which belongs to the labourer, is taken from him, the real proprietor is 
expropriated, and the end of the matter, the revolutionary conclusioui 
must be that which Maxx has put into the formula, the expropriators— ! 
those who have stolen the real property, which is the produce of J 
labour, from the true owners, the labourers — will themselves be ex j | 
propriated." Unlike many Socialist agitators, Liebknecht has all j 
along recognised the importance of wiiming the rural population. So ; 
long ago as 1869 he wrote to one of his associates : ^ We do not need , 
the peasantry in order to bring about a revolution, but no revolution , 
can take place if the peasantry are against it.'*^ Thus while otheisj 

1 " Uber die poUtische SteUung der Sodaldemokrmtie.'* 
I iMiw of November, i^te^ «^Bnj^ 
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hare confined attention to the indnstrial classes^ he has sought to 
indace the nzzal labonier to take an equal interest in the Socialist 
movement, and he has also represented strictly rural or semi-mral 
constitaendes in the Diet. like Marx and Lassalle, Liebknecht has 
been a careful stndent of English literature^ and among his favourite 
authors are Macaulay, Mill, and Lord Beaconsfield, all of whom have 
exercised influence upon him. His admiration of Disraeli is, indeed, 
boundless, and we find him expressing it not only in his writings but 
in Parliament He gives the author of ** Coningsby ** and " Sybil," — 
works which, firom beginning to end« he does not hesitate to take au 
x^riirjicr— credit for ha\ing ^studied the social question and understood 
it up to a certain point, and for having drawn a picture of the social 
condition of England a generation ago which for truth and skill sur- 
passes any of Zola's achievements.'' A year ago the publication of a 
German translation of ^ Sybil," done by Frau Liebknecht, was begun 
in a Beriin democratic journal, and in an introduction written for the 
fwork Liebknecht pronounced the following verdict upon the author ol 
the novel, a verdict which, coming fix)m such a quarter, is noteworthy. 
** Disraeli," he said, ^is the first statesman who recognised the im- 
portance of the social question, and who practically interpreted 
politics as the science of society. A novelist, he hated the bourgeomCf 
but he nevertheless saw that it would be madness to hinder bourgeois 
development Still, he did not wish to see the bourgeoisie in the State. 
His ideal was a monarchy of the people ; the government to be exer- 
cised through sovereign and Parliament, and the working class taking 
part as a counterbalance against the middle class, the bourgeoisie. In 
xegard to Chartism and the movements of the working clas^es^ 
Disraeli professed a Radicalism which in Germany would have caused 
Iiim to savour of SodalisnL The fact is, that all that has of late been 
said respecting State Socialism and the duties of the State towards the 
'poor man ' was said twenty times better by Disraeli forty years ago." 
August Bebel— or Ferdinand August Bebel, to give the name in full — 
IS a man of far coarser mould. By occupation a master turner, and 
an author through force of circumstances, hb character possesses none 
of the traits of refinement which mark that of his intellectual coadjutor. 
Bebel b a plain, blunt man, a Mark Antony of an inferior class, but 
he can claim the high merit that he does not tnf to a^v^axHiVaSLV^*>& 
POL Yet if Bebel lacks in culture^ he \xas tfa>asAa:p\ v&s»:^ ^aA.^«^ 
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and the Sodal*Democratic movement would fare ill if it lose die ser* ^ 
vices of this champion. . Bebel was bom near Cologne, on February ^ 
32ndy i84o^and was educated first at a village and afterwards at a Sunday 1^ 
school He passed through the industrial grades of apprenticeship 
and joumeymansliip^ and spent his Wandt^jahre in South Germany 
and Austria from 1858 to 1860^ settling down in the latter year at f 
Leipzig. Always reflective and observant, and fond of improving his 
mind, he gained both in Imowledge and experience of the world by his ^^ 
travels, and when he began to give attention to labour movements, be 
secured a ready ear amongst his fellow workmen. Originally Beb^ ' 
had no Socialistic tendencies. He was for some time an adherent ^ . 
the Schulze-Delitzsch school, and took a prominent part in the prc^ . 
motion of working-men's associations on a political and education^ 
basis, being, in fact, a leading member of the oiganisation whic^ 
called Lassalle into public life. On the establishment of the Uni vers.^ 
Association, however, he became a violent opponent of Lassalle, zxm^ ^ 
by the influence he was able to exert upon the working-men's associ^^^ 
tions did him great injury. In 1865, he was elected president of tl^^ 
Leiprig association, and two year later of the Union of Germa^^ 
Working Men's Associations, a congeries of labour strength which, L^ 
association with Liebknecht, he took over to the International camj^^ 
thus hastening the conversion of the entire German democratic part^ 
to advanced views. Up to the year 1866, he held an entirely antm^ 
Socialistic position, but the influence of his patron Liebknecht sooift 
showed itseL^ ^oid now his views illustrate the adage, flus royalisU \ 
que li pat. He was returned to the North German Diet by a Saxon 
constituency in 1867, and he continued in the German Imperial \ 
Parliament until 1881. In that year he was defeated, but two yearsj ; 
later he obtained a seat in a by-election, and he was returned in 1884, 
and again last year for a division of Hamburg. In his last contest he re- 
ceived 52*5 per cent of the votes cast, and thus overcame the combined 
strength of two antagonistic candidates. His prison record is a heavy 
one. In 1869 he was detained three weeks for disseminating doctrines 
dangerous to the State. In December of the following year he was . 
apprehended on a charge of high treason, and was kept under arrest 
for over three months pending investigations. The trial came off in 
Maith, J872, and he received sentence of two years* imprisonment, 
nrh/cb he served at Hiibarfusburg. ]ul^ of Oi^ «dsCL^ ^tax «^ ^^ 
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addidoQ to this penalty of nine monthS|for the offence of leze majesty; 
Finally, the Freiberg trial of July, 1886, led to his being deprived of 
liberty for a further nine months on account of complicity in a secret 
and illegal {jU^ Socialist) organisation. Repeated imprisonment has 
^ven Bebel ample leisure for authorship, and a number of works have 
left his vigorous if unrefined pen. Chief among them are *^ The Ger* 
znan Peasant War,*** "Woman in the past, present, and future,"* 
^nd ''The ilohammedan-Arabian Period of Civilisation in the East and 
^ ^ while smaller writings published for the purpose of agitation 
''Christianity and Socialism," "The Parliamentary activity of the 
Cerman Reichstag and the Diets," and "Our aims." Nearly all 
SebeTs worics are interdicted in Germany. 

Bebel once summarised his views in a sentence which, so far as he 
spoke for himself, is as true as it is short " We ^m,'* he said, " in 
the domain of politics at Republicanism, in the domain of economics 
at Socialism, and in the domain of what is to-day called religion at 
^Atheism."^ Here we see Bebel as in a mirror. He is a Republican 
and a Socialist, and he is proud of it ; he is without religion, and he is 
never tired of parading the &ct, even having himself described in 
the Parliamentary Almanacs zs ^^ nligionslos.^ Like his colleague 
Liebknecht he is a warm admirer of England, of which he has spoken 
as "this model of a Constitutional State, this free England," and he 
is prepared to do anything in order to win for the German working 
ff lasses the freedom enjoyed in this country. Of all latter-day Socialists 
he has with least reserve prod^med the doctrine of force. The 
following passage bom " Oui Aims " shows Bebel in what for him is a 
^voorable light : — "There are only two ways of attaining our economic 
ends. The one is the gradual supplanting of the private undertakers 
by means of legislation, when the Democratic State has been 
established. • . • The otheranddeddedlyshorterthough also violent 
way would be forcible expropriation, the abolition of private under- 
takers at one stroke, irrespective of the means to be employed. • • • 
If it should come to force, there could be no doubt whatever as to 
{which side would win in the measuring of physical powers. The 

^ **T>^ deatsdie Banernlcricg mU BetttclftichrigiiDg der haaptsSchlidistea lOflalfn Bew*- 
gaaz des Slhtdalten^* (Bnioswick, 1878X 

s **IHe FrMu m der Vergax^genlieit, Ct ^ c tt wiit^ ^ani Zx^pwix^ ^^LnxM^iR^'^ 
S "Die aia2uuD«danisdi.«nbische KxiltaxpenQd«^OMDX'vA^V*^'*^ ^^«sB^^?i<c^^3^ 
^ Spctch in the Reiduug, Maich 31$^. i^Ru 
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masses are <m the side of the laboormg popolatioiit and so also y^ 
moral right Only let the necessary insight be gained by the masseii 
and the struggle is decided But there is no need to be horrified st 
this possible use of force, or to cry murder at the suppression of 
rightful existencesi at forcible expropriation! and so forth. History ^ 
teaches that, as a rule, new ideas only assert themselves through a ^ 
violent struggle between their representatives and the representatives \ 
of the past, and that the champions of the new ideas have endeavoured 
to strike the latter blows as mortal as possible." Then, after referring 
to the French Revolution of 1848, he adds : '* We thus see how force , 
has played its part in various periods of history, so that it is not without : 
justification that Marx exclaims in his work ^ Capital,' in which be 
describes the development of capitalist production : ^ Force is the 
midwife of every old society which is in labour with a new. It is 
itself an economic power.* * Bebel*s economic theories need not 
detain us, for they are not his own. It is, however, worth while glancing 
at the model Socialistic State which he has sketched, and the 
perfection of which is only to be understood when we bear in mind his 
contention that ** Socialism is the true representative of culture, 
civilisation, and morality. It is the only guarantee for human progress, 
for the liberty, equality, and fraternity of mankind.''^ The primary 
conditions of the Socialistic State are the abolition of personal property 
in land and the means of production and conununication, the 
universality of labour, the equality of all members of society, and the 
secularisation of all social institutions. Production must be carried on 
upon the principle of association, the basis of association being the 
individual commune. When this mode of production is adopted, the 
distinction between employer and employed — a relationship which is 
to Bebel that of ruler and oppressed— will disappear. Labour is a 
social necessity, and so every member of society who can work must 
do so. The duty will, however, be all the pleasanter from the know* 
ledge which a worker will have^ that what he is doing for others these 
are doing for him. As all the subjects of the Socialistic State will 
naturally strive to facilitate and economise labour, an impetus will be 
given to the making of technical improvements and inventions, and 
the time thus gained will be employed partly in the production of new 
commoditie§ tor the satisfaction of new needs, and^^acciVf VoLVoiellectuali 
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pmsmts. When labour b compulsory for both men and women, a 
healthy spirit of emulation and a lofty pride in toil will spring up. No 
capable man will be exempted from engaging in a certain class of 
industrial or agricultural labour, though choice of occupation will be 
fi^e. Not even the learned members of society will escape. The 
distinction betii^-een head woric and hand work will be abolished, and 
philosopher and ploughman will take their places side by side as 
producers for society. The scholar, the man of science, the artist, 
the musician may go their own ways in the afternoon, but it is on the 
express understanding that they do a fixed amount of muscular work-^« 
whether it be brick-laying, hedge-dipping, soil-turning, or wood- 
chopping— during the morning hours. And, moreover, as Bebel takes 
care to say, for the sake of sages who may be absent-minded, they 
must do this physical work diligently (fleissig pkysisck arbeiten\ for 
that will both benefit society and their own digestive organs. It 
follows that there will in future be no distinction between '' higher** 
and " lower ■ kinds of labour. 

Now-a-days a mechanic thinks himself superior to a day labourer, but 
in the Socialistic State there will be no respect of labour, as there will 
be none of persons. As only work of social use will be performed, 
all kinds of labour which fulfil this requirement will be of equal value 
to society. It may be expected that all unpleasant and offensive work 
win in time be performed mechanically, but until the requisite 
machines are invented, everybody must take his turn at this work, so 
that there may be no such thing as false shame or contempt for useful 
! labour. The unit of the State will be the family, families will be 
l^gTouped in communes, and the commimes will elect local adminis- 
trations on the principle of universal suffrage for both sexes. The 
central administration at the head of the State will not be a Govern- 
ment possessing executive power, but a guiding and directing organi- 
sation. Thus the State as now understood will disappear, and with 
it all the present political machinery, Ministers, Parliaments, standing 
army — for this a national militia will be substituted-^police and gen- 
darmes, law courts and lawyers,- prisons, customs and revenue de- 
partments, and the rest Political crimes and indeed crimes of any 
kind will be unknown. Robbery will cease because every man wil 
be able to supply his needs by honesl^oiVu *X>ftRx^ ^^ Xifc^Ns^^-^ss^- 
; bonds ; perjiuj, forgery^ fraud, and ttauA^3\<euV\i^xi^iT^\^^K.n ^^^^^^^"^ 
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longer, rince the abolition of private property will remove the cansel 
of these crimes ; incendiarism will never be committed, since the possi- 
bility of hatred will be taken away ; and as for murder, why, asks 
Bebel, should there be murder when no man can enrich himself at the 
expense of another ? Altogether the condition of society will be 
angelic One great requirement must, however, be fulfilled. The 
training of youth must be radically altered, and this will involve new 
family relationships. Free marriage or rather free love is to be in- 
troduced, woman being economiodly and socially independent, and 
politically equal with man. The training of children will become the 
duty of society, which will take charge of infants as soon as they can 
leave their parents and will bring up the sexes together. The views 
which Bebel represents on this subject, and which are but a debased 
imitation of Plato, are, as set forth in detail, not less opposed to com- 
mon sense than repulsive to moral instincts. Education will be pro- 
vided gratuitously, and on a liberal scale, but the State must have 
nothing to do with religion. Holding this to be hostile to progress, 
he would like to see it suppressed, but such an act would be opposed 
to the Socialistic principles of equality and freedom. All, therefore, 
that he can fairly require is that the State shall give no sanction or 
help to religious institutions or agencies. Until the Socialistic State is 
lealised, he demands that Ministers for Public Worship shall lose 
their offices, and that the money thus saved shall be applied to the 
piurposes of education and culture. The physical training of the young 
is to be carefully looked after, and he proposes that just as children 
are prepared in school for their vocation, so they shall be taught how 
to discharge the military duties of citizens. If boys learned military 
exercises during school years little further training would be 
necessary at a later time, and barrack life and parade service would 
be superfluous. The citizen army of the future will be far superior, 
both in technical efficiency and moral status, to the standing army, 
and it will be a less drain on the physical strength and the resources 
of the nation. But, further, in order that time, labour and expense 
may be spared, and the Socialistic idea be developed to the fullest 
extent, great warehouses and magazines will replace shops, and the 
work of the household will no longer be done independently, but 
collectively in vast establishments for feeding, cooking, washing, 
bathing, and beating. Woman, thus teWeved ol vVi^ 4v\>Atii ^x ^w:^ ^v 
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wife and mothoi win be set to wodc for society in various osefiil ways. 
For society is to be regenerated in sncb a way that all its members 
will be mutually dependent and helpful* and aU will pursue the com* 
mon end of universal happiness. 

Such are the two men who now stand at the head of the German 
Social-Democratic movement There are other more or less pro* 
minent leaders, such as Herren Hasendeveri^ Von Vollmar, Singer, 
Grillenbei^er,' Aner, and Diets, but above all these Liebknecht and 
Bebd tower head and shoulders. The one is the complement of the 
other ; separate they would both lack the qualities requisite to the 
direction of a great party, but together they make up as much of a 
Lassalle as sufiices to preserve unity in organisation and resolute 
•5'iegj in ectation. 
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